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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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NANTASEET. 


BY MARY CLEMMER, 








Farr is thy face, Nantasket, 
And fair thy curving shores— 
The peering spires of viliages,” 
The boatman’s dipping oars, 
The lqnely ledge of Minot, 
Where the watchman tends his light 
And sets his perilous beacon, 
A starin the stormiest night, 


Over thy vast sea highway 
‘The great ships slide from sight, , 
And flocks of wingéd phantoms 
Flit by, like birds in flight. 
Over the toppling sea-wall 
The home. bound dories float, 
And I watch the patient fisherman 
Bend in bis anchored beat. 


I am alone with Nature ; 

With the glad September day. 
The leaning hills above me 

With golden-rod are gay, 
Across the fields of ether 


butterflies at play, 
1 or garter rdocn 


Glow down the country way. 


Thé autumn dandelion 
‘Along the roadside burns; 

Down from the lichened bowlders - 
Quiver the 'pluméd ferns; Z le 
The cream-white silk:of the milk-weed 

Floats from itd sea-green pod ; 
Out from the mossy rock-seams 
» Flastits the golden rod. 


The woodbine’s scarlet banners 
Fisunt from their towers of stone ; 
The wan, wild morning glory 
Dies by the road alone; 
By the hill-path to the seaside 
Wave myriad azurebelis; © 
And over the grassy ramparts lean 
Tne milky immortelles. 


Hosts of gold-hearted daisies 
Nod by the wayside bars ; _ % 
The tangled thicket of green is set 
With the aster’s purple stare ; 
Beside the brook the gentian 
Closes its fringéd eyes, 
And waits the later glory 
Of October's yellow skies. 


Within the sea-washed meadow 
The wild grape climbs the wall, 
And from the o’er-ripe chestnuts 
The brown burrs softly fall. 
I see the tall reeds shiver 
Beside the salt sea-marge ; 
I see the sea-bird glimmer, 
Far out on airy barge. 


T hear in the groves of Hingham 
The friendly caw of the crow, 
Till I sit again in Wachusett’s woods, 
In August’s sumptuous glow. 
The tiny boom of the beetle 
Strikes the shining rocks below ; 
The gauzy oar of the dragon-fly 
Is beating to and fro. 


As the lovely ghost of the thistle 
Goes sailing softly hy ; 

Glad in its seeond summer 
Hums the awakened fly; 

The cumulate cry of the cricket 
Pierces the amber noen ; 

Tn from the vast sea-spaces comes 
The clear call of the loon ; 

Over and through it all I hear 
Ocean's pervasive rune, 
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Against the warm sea-beaches 
Rush the wavelets’ eager lips ; 
Away o’er thesapphire reaches 
Move on the stately ships. 
Peace floats on all their pennons, 
Sailing silently the main, 
As if never human anguish, 
As if never human pain, 
Sought the healing draught of Lethe, 
+: Beyond,the gleaming plain. . 


Fair isthe earth behind me, 
Vast is the sea before, 

Away through the misty dimness 
Glimmers a further shore, 

It is no realm enchanted, 
It cannot be more fair 

Than this nook of Nature’s Kingdom, 
With its spell of space and air. 


NANTASKET BEACH, September, 1878. 
re 
DR. NEWCOMB AND THE UNIFORM- 
ITY OF NATURE. 





_BY A, COUNTRY READER. 





To THE EpITor OF THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dr, Newcoms is a philosopher, and so 
may be expected to overcome any feeling of 
impatience or despair which a, Country 
Render of nis adress May Nave unwittingly 
provoked. Although we may not, ask him 
to ‘‘ suffer fools gladly,” .or even patiently— 
for they would waste valuable time—yet 
one may be confident that-he will. cheer- 
fully give any. little explanations. that. a 
plain man may need; gr think he needs; for 
the full understanding of an important 


| published address. An address, let. me 


add,, which I:read with admiration, but 
with, an honest doubt whetber I rightly ap- 
prehended all the outcome. With all his 
gifts of exposition, Dr. Neweomb may not 
have made everything in his address quite 
so clear as he supposes, or have considered 
what his unlimited conclusions will be 
taken to mean. Thus, to me, the corollary 
(if that is the right word) seemed to be, as 
I stated it, that ‘‘a will has nothing to do 
with the course of events”; at least, so far as 
science shows or is capable of showing. 
For it is plain that the jatter part of my 
phrase “ shows or can show ” meant: is ca- 
pable of showing now; not, as Dr. New- 
comb takes it, may possibly be able to 
show hereafter. So that, in Dr. Newcomb’s 
kind, but partly irrelevant response to my 
questions, the comments upon that phrase 
may pass without further remark 

Now, although I stated the above propo- 
sition as a conclusion which a plain reader 
would or might derive from the argument 
of the address, I think my impressions of 
the perusal might have justified the 
stronger statement: Science leaves no roomor 
ground for the influence of a will upon the 
sequence of mundane events. I have not 
proposed and do not now propose to dis- 
cuss the proposition. I may well say, as 
the good Scotch woman said, when asked if 
she understood her learned pastor’s ser- 
mons: ‘‘I wad na hae the presumption.” 
I am only seeking to understand it in Dr. 
Newcomb’s sense, if it is derivable from 
the address, or to gather what the correct 
proposition should be, if this is not. 

I cannot now refer to the address to see 
how or where I mistook the meaning, for 
my copy of THE INDEPENDENT containing 
it bas gone on to other hands far beyond 
my reach. But there is great misappre- 
hension on my part, for which I owe an 
apology, if Dr. Newcomb’s correction of it 
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in last ‘week’s INDEPENDENT covers the 
ground when he says: 

**Not one sentence of my discourse, so 
far as I remember, is devoted to limiting 
what Science can show, I only ask what 
she does show, as the result of three centu- 
ties of observation. The main 
object of my discourse was to show that, 
so far as mankind has ever been able to 
see, there are no such modifications of the 
course of Nature; and, after reading it, 
your correspondent ‘inquires whether that 
may not occur.” , . 

If that is all, we need not be troubled 
overmuch. Slender as our philosophical 
knowledge is, we never supposed that phys- 
ical science, the study of the laws of Na- 
ture, in individual and generalized facts, 
would reveal modifications of the course of 
Nature, if any there were. The ‘course 
of Nature” goes on unbroken, notwith- 
standing the dam across the river and the 
powder-blasts at the quarry; but ‘‘the par- 
ticular course of events”—which is the 
phrase 1 prefer—has been turned to ends, 
nevertheless. Nor need THe JNDEPEND- 
ENT, as a religious organ, resign any be- 
lief in miracles of 1,850 years ago on the 
ground that three centuries of observation 
have disclosed none. Indeed, under the 
system of Nature, if there be a moral will 
influencing events upon this earth, I should 
not expect, from tlie conditions of the case, 
to have any physical demonstration of it. 
In short, unless physical science maintains 
that in the nature of things there is no room 
for such a will, there is no call to pursue 
this line of questioning further. The evi- 
dence of a supernatural will influeneing 
events, if there bé any, must beof its ap- 
propriate kind or kinds; and one kind, or 
‘one hypothesis, may, perhaps, have a sci- 
entific basis as solid as that of space in four 
or five dimensions. 

Now, I am not going to do anything so 
unscientific as to maintain here that any 
will is manifested in the course of events. 
I may say that I think Dr. Newcomb’s lust 
week’s communication has nothing conclu 
sive to urge against it, while he admits that 
the hypothesis I suggested has a scientific 
basis. He allows that men do modify the 
particular course of Nature, without infrac- 
tion of its laws. But he does not address 
himself to my second question—viz., 
‘‘wheéther the inference thut other beings 
or another being of a higher order may also 
modify the particular course of Nature 
without infraction of its laws is an unsci- 
entific inference.” What I asked and 
really wanted to know of Dr. Newcomb, 
as an expert in reasoning, was the legitima- 
cy of the inference, and I guarded the point 
by special reference. If he had allowed 
that an hypothesis might be legitimately 
constructed on this basis, then the question 
might arise whether it was good for any- 
thing or not; whether there is anything for 
it to explain; whether it would legitimately 
connect itself with that other hypothesis to 
which he alludes, as above the range of 
science, but, perhaps, not above the flight 
of philosophy—that of an intelligent cause 
or will ‘‘ behind the laws,” etc. 

Instead of this, Dr. Newcomb supposes 
me to inquire whether he thinks there 
may be such a being thus acting; asks how 
he can possibly know what may be; says 
the question ‘‘is purely one of fact, to be 
settled by observing such modifications 
actually going on.” Some may take this 
to mean that, as the study of physical phe- 
nomena in their suceession yields no evi- 
dence of a supernatural will possibly in- 
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fluencing events, there is no rational ground 
for any belief in such. But I presume that 
he would not make any such assertion. 
He only says, in another connection, that 
the proposition ‘‘a will has nothing to do 
with the course of events” may be true, if 
we mean “a will acting as our wills act, 
with a scrutable regard to consequences 
and with visible motives,” etc. What are 
visible motives? And would the rational- 
ity of the hypoth@is of a will the same 
as that “behind the laws” depend upon 
whether we could ‘‘comprehend” them? 
And why need the inference from a human 
to a supreme intelligence carry with it the 
conditions and limitations of humanity ? 
Analogy is the ground of hypothesis. Good 
ones are grounded on just or reasonable 
annlogies. Now ‘‘the most analogous cause 
within our power to compare with the Su- 
preme’ Gause is intelligence,” and will 
which’ in all our experience and con- 
ceptions is inseparable from it. We well 
understand that the investigation of these 
powers does belong to physical science, 
What we want to know is, whether physical 
science has any decisive word to the con- 
trary. 





THE MEANING OF MAINE. 





BY BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN. 


‘« THe wind is howling through turret and 
tree,” one may well quote, as the political 
tornado leaps from California to Maine and 
tosses both the eastern and western ex- 
tremes of the nation in its whirling em- 
braces. It betokens a change in season, no 
less than these autumn winds now blowing 
through the woods betoken a change from 
summer to winter. The political leaders 
awoke from their slumbers the morning 
after the Maine election to find their occu- 
pation going, if not gone. No more for 
them the “plumed troops” or “the big 
wars that make ambition virtue.” ‘‘ Othel- 
lo’s occupation’s gone.” But only because 
they had made Othello first to go. The 
face of the nation changed ina night. Is 
it the beginning of the end? Is there any 
principle involved in it? Can it endure? 
‘* Who and what art thou, execrable shape,” 
cries out the terror-smitten politician, 
“that dar’st present thy miscreated front 
athwart our path?’ Why is this, and 
whence and whither? 

To the question ‘‘Is there any principle 
invelved in this movement?” there is but 
one answer. None. There is nothing ina 
cyclone except a hollow cylinder moving 
on its axis and on natural lines; nothing in 
this tornado but hollowness and fierce 
movement; nothing in these ideas or lead- 
ers that is solid and enduring. They came 
in a night; they will pass away in a night. 

The question of finance has no substan- 
tiality. There is no perceptible difference 
between the two sides in which the debate 
necessarily divides. With greenbacks on 
@ par with gold, there can be no real differ- 
ence as to the currency question. Until 
the national credit is lowered, which will 
not be until the volume of circulation is 
increased beyond the present amount to 
such a degree as to break that credit down, 
there will be no decrease in the value of a 
greenback. Our national currency passes 
for its face in England, Canada, Germany, 
or with only a trifling discount for ex- 
change. It ranks higher in these countries 
than their paper money would here. A 
gentleman who lived long in Germany told 
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me an American bank-note passed as freely 
in Frankfort as a German thaler. The 
thaler would not pass as easily here as an 
American bank-note. 

I was_cbarged two per cent. discount in 
Canada on our currency, but only for 
railroad tickets. They took it at par for 
goods. Remonstrating at that two per cent, 
discount, the reply was made: ‘** You won’t 
take our bills at any discount.” And we 
would not. No Canadian bill would pass 

.in New York. Thousands of American 
bills pass freely in Montreal. Why? Be- 
cause our credit is established in the marts 
of the world. As long as that credit holds 
currency holds. When that goes all goes. 
Is there any danger of its going? None. 
All financial theories must ultimately settle 
on # national paper currency, redeemable 
in gold at the Treasury Department in 
Washington, and only there. The cry for 
unlimited currency, for “fiat” money, 
for communism, for labor versus capital is 
only the hollowness bred by the previous 
stagnation of national politics, It is an 
assault to break up a victorious party, 
because that party has ceased to advance 
along the lines of its Idea. It is bred from 
the criminal and cowardly neglect by this 
party of its own organic duty. It is the 
natural outcome of its own corruption. 
The gases which inflate and burst to pieces 
a dead body are the gery elements that 
quicken and strengthen the living organ- 
ism. So this bursting of parties in pieces 
only happens because the parties are dead. 
If they seek to avoid this doom, let them 
arise from the dead and ask Christ to give 
them light; for in Christ alone parties, no 
less than churches, have light. How 
plainly facts show that the party triumph- 
ant for a score of years is a corpse to day. 

It is dead in respect to the leadingyidea 
which gave it life. The Republigan party 
was born of the sublime thoughé that gave 
birth to the Revolutionary party under 

Adams and Otis, to the Democratic party 
under J: fferson, that all men have equal 
political rights, Under that cry Samuel 
Adams created the first American party, 
and after twenty years of agitation and 
eight of war saw it successful, Under that 
cry Jefferson created the second American 
party, and after ten years of agitation saw 
it established in power, which was unshak- 
en for nearly sixty years. But the Jeffer- 
sonian party failed to apply the Jefferson- 
fan iden, 1t refused to confer on all men 
equal political rights. It joined itself to 
those who would not only deprive millions 
of Americans of political, but of civil, so- 
cial, human righis. After twenty years of 
political agitation aguinst the party of the 


freedom and equality of man, which had | 


become the party of the slavery and sale of 
man (for it was just twenty years from the 
first national ballot cast for liberty to the 
election of Abruham Lincoln), preceded by 
ten years of agitation that was not organic- 
ally political, but morally so, and followed 
by four years of blood and death, the last 
expression of the American idea tri- 
umphed, and equal political rights to all 
was decreed at Appomatox, as they had 
been first settled at Yorktown, Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Grant were the three ex- 
ponents of this American success; 1783, 
1801, 1865 the three years in which Ameri- 
ca took the new departure. 


But, as when Washington failed to see the 
full import of the Revolution he had con- 
ducted to a successful issue, and lent him- 
self to a partial equality, the author of the 
first sentence of the National Declaration, 
nearly twenty years after tbat Declaration 
had been acknowledged by the Mother 
Country, became the political saviour of the 
nation, as Washington had been its mili- 
tary. He had the honor of carrying out 
the principles of his own great sentence. 
Had he not limited it by color lines, our 
emancipation would have been completed 
under his direct influence. As it was, his 
indirect influence was greater than that of 
ali his compeers. John Browo and Abra- 
ham Lincoln alike acknowledged their in- 
debtedness to Thomas Jefferson. ‘‘ ‘The 
Sermon on the Mount’ and ‘ The Declara- 
tion of Independence’ are my guides!” ex- 
claimed the great American martyr. And 
a letter of Lincoin’s written to ‘* Warring- 
ton” to attend a Republican celebration of 
Jefferson’s birthday humorously acknowl- 
edges himself as Jefferson’s political heir, 


But pations no more than Nature can 
stand still. 
“ Beneath the solemn arch 
Naught resteth or stands still.” 

Parties which are the expression of the life 
of nations must go forward or get out of 
the way. The London policeman’s order to 
a crowd, “* Move on,” is the Lord’s order, the 
head of nations and parties, to every politi- 
cal body. 1t must be dispersed if it do not 
move on after bis and its own ides. 

Washington moved back from the equal- 
ily of the Declaration to a limited fran- 
chise and inequality of right, Jefferson 
moved back from bis battle-cry of equal 
rights for all to the criminal and fatal addi- 
tion, “‘white men.” Has the Republican 
party moved back from its organic idea? If 
it has, its disasters are natural, are inevit- 
able, are speedy, and will, ualess it repent, 
end in a sudden and complete destruction. 
How slowly it crept up to its duties under 
that idea. Limitation of slavery to’where it 
is, the first cry, was joined tu protection of 
slavery where it is. Seward and Lincoln 
did not oppose the Crittenden Compromise 
of preventing national interference with 
slavery in the states that possessed it—or 
rather that it possessed—by an amendment 
to the Constitution. Charles Francis Adams, 
as Seward’s representative in Congress, 
favored it. Had the Slave Power accepted 
it, a Republican Congress would have en- 
acted it and Republican legislatures ap- 
proved the same. 

The first amendment proposed to the 
Constitution by the party created to destroy 
slavery was one to establish and confirm it 
forever. The nextstep, slowly taken, with 
many 4 contrary vote, was to abolish it in 
the District of Columbia, and only the dis- 
aster of Bull Run secured that vote. The 
next step, slowlier taken, was to declare all 
captured slaves contraband of war, and 
only his sagacity who found a road or 
mude one to Washington, and who captured 
Baltimore, against the orders of both Pres- 
ident and commander-in-chief, opened the 
way of tbe slow Government to that suc- 
cessful step. The next upward step was to 
offer compensated emancipation; the neat, 
to decree it without compensation; the next, 
the arming of men of color; the next, en. 
rolling them as soldiers, Five soldiers 
of a Massachusetts regiment were shot, by 
the signature of the President, because 
that they, having enlisted as soldiers, re- 
fused to fight as servants at nine dollars a 
month. Grant first gave the order, before 
he started for Richmond, that their pay 
should be the same as all other soldiers, 
That made him conqueror. The next step 
wag their enfranchisment. 

Every one of these steps was taken by 
slow degrees, against great opposition. 
When Charles Sumner urged the arming of 


slave;, in the Worcester State Convention, | 


the Boston Advertiser raised a hue and cry 
against him, and depied the correctness of 
his classical allusion to Marius, as if that 
incorrectness was the greater crime. A 
paper was sent it the next day contirming 
by quotations from the original Sumner’s 
declarations, It was refused admittance to 
the columns. On being called for, the ven- 
erable editor-in-chief said: “If we should 
publish that article, we should be blown up 
by a mob before to-morrow morning.” 
Against such odds we marched steadily 
up to the high plane of perfect political 
equality. That hight was reached. The 
party rested. It has rested ever since. It 
has retrogruded ever since. For ten years 
it has sank back and back and back, until 
it is where it is to-day. If it does not arise 
and go forward, it will become like all 
parties and powers before it that have 
ceased to work the work given them to do. 
‘* Now that which decayeth and waxeth 
old is ready to vanish away.” In what 
way did this great party show the change 
that has brought it now to the brink of 
dissolution? Not in its President. He 
gvho saved it and its idea, who by the 
sword brought to all the people placid 
quiet under liberty, never deserted the 
standard urder which he fought. He 
knew the temper of the opposition. He 
had tried it too often and on too many 
bloody and hard-won fields to despise its 
power. He saw that the only way tosave 
the Union and the results of the war was 





to protect the loyal citizen with the national 
arm tn his national rights. He saw this in 





Louisiana, and essayed it. He saw it in 
Mississippi and Arkansas and Alabama, 
and ssked the National - re to 
afford ‘means for that { tion. The 
bill wes defeated by his own party leaders. 

men who said “What we need is 
mre force” were the very men who de- 
feated the force bill. Most of the New 
England leaders were its chief antagonists. 
Protection of national rights was. refused 
by & Congressoverwhelmingly Republican, 
although that very Congress, or its prede- 
cessorg of the same party, had enacted 
amendments, which had been constitution- 
ally approved by the state legislatures, 
that Congress had power to enforce these 
amendments by corresponding legislation. 

From that hour Death invaded. The peo- 
ple left those who hadleft the people. Dis- 
sendipns, grave and deep, arose among 
themselves. Greeley and Sumner, their two 
tallest names, went over to the enemy. 
Their only political and national deliverer 
was assaulted with every epithet of vileness 
by the very papers and persons to whom 
he had given the victory. The men who 
had gone to the rebellious territory with 
their lives in their hands—whether as teach- 
ers, traders, preachers, or politicians—were 
assailed in these very journals with every 
opprobrious epithet. The word ‘‘carpet- 
bagger,” a nobler word than knapsack- 
bearer, as our soldiers might have been 
called, for it involved more risk and re- 
quired greater duty, was aterm of North- 
ern ridicule. The freest and best-managed 
state politically was called ‘‘ The Prostrate 
State”; and letters written to the once 
leader of the anti-slavery sentiment, again 
becoming so, but then far from being so, 
under that title, were greedily read by the 
North and too greedily believed. Finan- 
cial corruption there was; but not universal 
and it was fast curing itself. There was 
no charge of financial corruption in Missis- 
sippi; yet we allowed that state to be shot 
down. The whole South was given up to 
the shot-gun by the cowardice of the 
North. Until at last a President was 
elected who promised, as he took his oath, 
to protect his colored fellow-citizens, and 
began to fulfill his promise within less than 
twenty-four hours by putting an atheist, 
a secessionist, and a slave-hound into his 
Cabinet, followed by the surrendering of 
the two states that had elected him into 
the hands of their enemies and the enemies 
of the nation. In @ few weeks thereafter 
he calls the chief of these rébels to go with 
him through the South; and his wife (offi- 
cially, as the wife of the President, and not 
as a private lady, otherwise she had not 
here been mentioned) promenades on that 
chieftain’s arm through the parlors of the 
Galt House. And now within this very 
moon he has taken the other leader of 
that overturned state, covered thick witb 
the blood of freemen and Unionists, in his 
tour among the freedom-loving people of 
Minnesota. Surely, it must have been a 
sight to make the blood fly up in their 
fuces tosee Massacre Butler on the arm 
of President Hayes. Can anybody won- 
der that there are cries for another Butler, 
who, whatever his faults, bas never yet 
shaken hands with such enemies of his 
country and his fellow-men? Had Johnson 
violated his solemn oaths and his party 
vows and purposes to a tenth part of the 
degree which the present President has 
done, no power could have prevented his 
successful removal from his high office by 
national impeachment. 

But the acceptance and with many 
of his party the approval of 
this course is the surest sign 
that the party is dead. No president 
makes a party. He only represents it. 
The Republicans were not earnest enough 
in defense of their own idea to elect one 
who should demand protection of the bal- 
lot by national enactment, and therefore 
the policy pursued is the necessary result 
of their own cowardice. It is the party 
that is guilty, not a single man, forgotten 
as soon as he leaveshis ehair. It isthe 
party that must suffer and,if it abide in 
this guilt, must die. Nay, more, many edit- 
ors and publicists of the party assert the 
impossibility of such a protection, De- 
spite the clause in the original Constitution 
requiring Congress to secure a republican 
government in every state; despite the fact 
that allegiauce is required alone by the 


nation, and can never be constitutionally 
demanded" by a state, and, therefore, their 
the na- 
Clauses 





the. power to. enforce these articles, in- 
ding that of suffrage, writers appear 

o deny the existence of this power— 
writers, we regret to say, sometimes 
of pti-slavery renown ‘end ¢ven of 
Garrisonian fame, Not, however, Garrison 
himeelf; his great co-rival, Wendell 
Phillips, They are true to their earliest in- 
stincts and will be faithful till their latest 
breath. This universal and terrible apos- 
tasy has wrought our weakness. Massa- 
chusetts, that long led the column of ad- 
vance, now leads the column of retreat. 
She sends her soldiers to Charleston, to 
fraternize with those who are still disloyal; 

and they will not condescend, when there, 
Officer or private, to visit the grave where 
the greatest of her sons that entered the 
army, Robert G. Shaw, lies ‘‘ buried with 
his Niggers.” She refuses to raise one 
cheer to her great deliverer, as he rides 
along the crowded line of spectators for 
miles from Lexington to Concord. She 
refuses to say one word in her late plat- 
forms for the freeman of the South, now: 
cast into political bondage by the same rifle 
fired by the same hand tbat slew her Shaw. 

“ Massachusetts, God forgive her! 
She’s a-kneeling with the rest; 
She that ought to have stood forever 
In her grand old eagle-nest.” 

Nay, she leads the kneeling column. She’s 
the first to cry ‘‘halt” to the Idea she 
marshuled to victory. No other state has 
sunk go low, as no other state had risen so 
high. Sai 

Her last convention was her worst. Its 
president did utter a few truths about the 
Southern policy ,gnd Southern danger; but 
they met with no cheers. The platform 
contains no hintin that direction. Itis as 
silent as the grave. Maine and Iowa 
Illinois and Pennsylvania dare to say that 
the Southern loyalist must’ ‘be protected. 
Not so Massachusetts; Silent as the grave 
and as full of dusty death: “Is it any won- 
der the tornado breaks ont thera the most 
fiercely? Is it not providential? Is it not 
patural? That dense, stifling, criminal 
calm breeds the hurricane. Do you say 
there is no call.for a declaration of protec- 
tion? Read the letter in the New York 
Limes of Sept.- 16th, showing how Judge 
Lee was seized by a band of politicians for 
attempting to address a Republican meet- 
ing near Sumter, South Carolina, He and 
his friends had cailed a meeting. The 
rebels (for such they still are) demanded, 
as they always do, a share of the time. 
Through fear of danger, it was granted. 
Then occurred these events—events at 
which the writer says ‘‘the cause of lib- 
erty might well. blush”—not only blush, 
but hide her diminished head : 

‘The speaker, having mounted on a 
wagen on which Mr. Lee was sitting, 
which served as a platform, commenced a 
bitter harangue against the Republican 
party as a whole and against Lee in par- 
ticular, frequently turning round and 
shaking his forefinger so near to Mr. Lee’s 
face as almost to bring it in contact with it. 
Mr. Lee objected to such discourtesy in the 
mildest language and rose to go down; 
but was insiantly answered by Mr. Dargan 
with a blow, which sent him reeling to the 
ground. Then this leader of the Demo- 
ocrats and another ot his friends seized and 
choked him, and at once followed an 
excitement which baffles description. The 
Democrats, who came all well armed with 
pistols, commenced brandishing them in 
threatening attitudes. 

‘A single movement on the part of the 
handful of Republicans to rescue their 
leader would have precipitated them into a 
bloody conflict—such a conflict as would 
have reminded the country that the spirit 
which two years ago perpetrated the Ham- 
burg and Ellentown massacres is still active 
in South Carolina to-day. Col. Earle now 
executed his threat. He and otbers, hav- 
ing seized Judge Lee, forcibly threw him 
into his buggy and hurried him off, amid 
over a bundred horsemen, utterly disre- 
garding his remonstrance and his intention 
to go to Camden on business. Along the 
road be and Mr. Walker were treated with 
every species of indignity. They were at 
times threatened to be whipped or sbot if 
they spoke. At other ci ey were 
forced to answer every q u that was 
put to them. They were repeatedly told, 
if they ever ‘go out in the country again 
to speak to the colored people they should 
be killed.’ 

“Tt was the announced purpose of the 





Democrats to carry Mr. Lee to the couré- 
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he was seized by several of them—Mr. 
Dargan among others—who dragged him 
some distance through the streets, till the 

olice came to his rescue, who alleged that 
it was necessary that he should go there in 
order to satisfy the anger of the mob. He 
was carried to the court-house steps, where 
Messrs. Dargan and Earle publicly an- 
nounced that Lee had been brought back 
alive this time; but if he ever dared to call 
or attend another Republican meeting in 
tais county he would be killed.” 

Judge Lee—the former speaker of the 
House, we believe—sought for justice; but 
could get none. The case was heard on 
agreement of the justice’s court with his 
enemies, on ten minutes’ notice only to him- 
self, given to a jury of their friends, and 
they were, of course, discharged. No judge 
would bave dared to have done otherwise, 
had he wished. 

And this act, and others like it, which are 
occurring all the time, and would occur 
universally did these Union men demand 
the ballot, no political convention takes 
note of; or only that of Iowa speaks out 
loud and clear. Long may it speak, and 
loud and louder, until it wakes its own po- 
litical dead. 

The South to-day would be Union and 
Republican, ten out of its eleven states, 
if the ballot were protected. Secretary 
McCrary declares it can be legally and 
must be protected, These are some ex- 
tracts from his late speech in Iowa: 

** The Government of the United States, 
the National Government, possesses ample 
power to provide for the protection of its 
citizens in the enjoyment of all rights guar- 
anteed by the Constitution, to protect its 
citizens in Mississippi or Alabama, as well 
asin China. Congress is expressly author- 
ized to provide by appropriate legislation 
for the enforcement of the three great 
amendments to the Constitution, and is by 
necessary implication empowered to pro- 
vide for carrying into execution all the pro- 
visions of that instrument. 

“Tf, however, any state fails or refuses 
to afford such protection, is the National 
Goveroment powerless and the citizen de- 
fenseless? I say: No! Whatever is a crime 
against the United States or a violation of 
the National Constitution, may be provided 
against by national law.” 


He also adds, pertinent to this question: 
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fair chen ion of Federal Stare 
due enforcement of those provisions of 
the Constitution which guarantee the right 
of suffrage and civil rights to the freed 
people is beyond dispute.” 
{lis only error is in supposing that the 
Southern people will allow of this right. 
Only Congress and the Government of the 
United States can enforce it. 

Hon. Emory Storrs, in the Lilinois Conven- 
tion, makes like just declaration. Charles 
Sumner left as his last and greatest word 
the sentence describing this constitutional 
power—‘‘the sleeping gianwiof the Con- 
stitution.” Alas! not only that giant sleeps; 
but the giant that has for twenty years 
handled all other forces for constitutional 
and human liberty is in a like and more 
fatal slumber. For that muiled giant some 
party will yet evoke. My it be that which 


has exercised so many powers unto right- 


eousness, Whatfollows? Surcease of in- 
terest in and identity with all other reforms. 
This party at its birth had the courage to 
call Polygamy and Slavery twin abomina- 
tions. Polygamy flourishes as never be- 
fore. John Taylor is compelling his peo- 
ple into it far more than did Brigham 
Young, of late years. Emigrants are 
thronging thitber from the Old World. A 
hundred and fifty thousand of these mis- 
Creants occupy one of the most central and 
fairest portions of our land. No Christian 
settler can put his family there, and Con- 
gress and the Republican party are silent 
and helpless before the great and growing 
wrong. Ex-Vice-President Colfax (would 
he were President) cries aloud at a state 
fair, and papers rebuke him for the inju- 
diciousness of his theme. 

Prohibition was an earnest cry of many 
& Republican convention. Now it is un- 
heard. A believer in the Talbot that once 
was tried to get a resolution into tbe 
Worcester Convention endorsing his former 
views on Prohibition as a party issue. A 
vote was taken, decided, and doubted. On 
4 count being ordered, a Mr. Rice, proba- 
bly the member of Congress from Worces 
ter, moved to jay the resolution on the 
table. The president rightly decided the 
motion out of order, as they were in the 
midst of taking the vote. He appealed 
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house steps. On his refusal to go so far, | from the decision, and was sustained. It ] THE PRESIDENTIAL PARTY, AND | on the day of our commercial supremacy. 


waslaid on the table. That is the end of 
Prohibitionism in the Massachusetts Re- 
publican organization—violently, illegally 
throttled. What matters it that the nomi- 
nee for governor and the president of the 
convention are earnest and honest Prohibi- 
tionists?. They can no more impress that 
party with their views than James GQ. Bir- 
ney and the Grimkes, sluveholders though 
they were, could impress their ideas as to 
abolitionism on their fellow-slaveholders 
of the South, The rumholders and Re- 
publicans are one. 

Henry Wilson wisely said of this party, 
years ago: ‘‘ It’s neglect to take reforms 
under its patronage and guidance was alien- 
ating from its ranks men whom it could ill 
afford tospare.” That neglect has grown,uo 
til at last it insolently spurns all true reforms 
from its haughty door. It has driven out 
some of its truest and ablest friends. 
Judge Pitman, president of its senate and 
chief in popularity once in all the State of 
Massachusetts, has been compelled to go. 
Others have gone and are going. And, 
worst of all, the enemy cometh in as a 
flood—the enemy it dreads most, the en 
emy that will the most devour. 

God raised up Nebuchadnezzar that he 
might punish a cowardly nation, false to 
him and to its own cause for being. ‘O, 
Assyrian,” he exclaims, ‘‘the rod of mine 
anger. I will send him against an hypo- 
critical nation, and against the people of 
my wrath will I give bim a charge to take 
the spoil and to take the prey and to tread 
them down like mire in the streets.” ‘‘I 
will make thee a new sharp threshing in- 
strument havirg teeth,” might well be said 
of that communistic agitator whom scores 
of thousands throng to hear and to whose 
direst sentiments they howl approval. 
Take heed lest he ‘‘ thresh the mountain” 
of weulth and ‘‘ beat it small and make the 
hills as chaff.” 

That which has been feared the most 
threatens the most—the annihilation of 
wealth. The South wishes the national 
debt canceled, unless it can be increased 'o0 
their advantage. The bondbolder wishes 
hia title inviolate: ‘Pho banke demand pro- 
tection. So does business. And lo! that 
is the very spot where we are attacked. 
There gather the hosts to batile. Had 
Maine declared that still it was human 
rights, and not finance, that was in peril, 
she had saved finance no less than human 
rights. But she announced, throueh her 
chief citizen, that it was a question of 
finance; and her Jong-triumphant party, 
noble among the noblest in its defense of 
its Idea, is well nigh wrecked in the storm. 
The young men of ‘to-day will not tramp 
through the streets and hurrah them 
selves hoarse over finance. Those of 
Lincoln’s and Huarrison’s and Jackson’s 
acd Jefferson’s day did not. Bands 
do not play and torches blaze for finance. 
Orators cannot pile up oratory, not even in 
Faneuil Hall, where oratory naturally 
grows, any more than on the unlettered 
stump, over finance. It has no power to 
raise a spirit withal. Human rights have. 
The political rights of our fellow-citizens 
have. The prostrate rights of half the 
votes of half the nation have. Arguments 
like Storrs and McCrary, narratives like 
Lee’s and Pemberton’s, have. They are 
American; they are human. By these this 
party must urise and conquer, or go into 
returnless oblivion. ‘‘ Awake thou that 
sleepest and arise from the dead, and Christ 
shull give thee light.” ‘‘ Awake and do thy 
first works, else I will come and remove thy 
candlestick out of thy place.” God means 
the securing of universal liberty and frater- 
nity and equality to the oppressed and de- 
spised of our land. He will have it. If 
those whom he has raised up for this pur- 
pose refuse to obey him, then will he re- 
ject them and give his vineyard unto 
others. ‘‘The wind is roaring through 
turret and tree.” Take heed, ye soft 
mouthed, slow-paced, yielding, truckling, 
recalcitrating politicians, of whom He says 
ye ‘‘ take away the right from the poor of 
my people,” or ‘‘ the light of Israel shall be 
for a fire and his Holy One for a flame, and 
it sball burn and devour his thorns and 
briars in one day, and shall consume the 
glory of bis forests and of his fruitful field, 
both soul and body.” ‘‘ Awake, arise, or 
be forever fallen!” 2 





OTHER THINGS. 
FROM CHICAGO TO DAKOTA. 
BY THE HON. JOHN V. FARWELL 








ENGLAND’s greatest living statesman has 
recently predicted for the United States, io 
the near future, the commercial supremacy 
of the world. The basis of this prophecy is 
the extent and the value of our broad acres, 
our mineral deposits, and, of course, the 
prodominance of the Anglo-Saxon blood, 
which has taken possession of them for de- 
velopment, which has taken the foremost 
rank in everything which advances the 
interests of mankind. 

Natural productions of the earth and 
skill to compete with the world in putting 
them into condition for consumption make 
up the sum of factors that will soon make 
the United States the foremost nation on 
this earth. 

The President of these United States 
(may they never be divided), in bis recent 
trip to the great Northwest, the future 
center of this great commercial nation, by 
his admirable presentation of facts and fig- 
ures bearing on this problem, in _ his 
speeches, gave the key-stone fact in the 
great arch of events that must solve it—viz., 
the balance of trade is now lurgely in our 
favor. 

This balance must grow larger as our 
products of the field and the factory in- 
crease. 

A few years agoit would have been 
deemed inexcusable folly to have thought 
of sending cotton manufactures to England, 
Now itis an accomplished fact. Sheffleld 
would have luuzhed to scorn any Yankee 
prediction that American razors would 
yet shave an Englishman and American 
hardware of all kinds find a market in En- 
gland. Now English manufacturers are 
actually counterfeiting American products, 
to command the markets in their own 
country. 

But I took my pen to sketch a ten-days’ 
trip with the Executive of this marvelous 
country. I have traveled a half century 
into the future before making a beginning. 
What we think of the President “out 
West” must be your first serious inquiry. 
Well, if numbers, intelligence, and enthu- 
siasm in receiving his (not theoretical) ex- 
pressions of opinion us to the prospects for 
better times ahead are any test of appreci- 
ation, the President must have felt highly 
flattered by his reception, from the time 
he entered Chicago until he had shaken 
hands with St. Paul, Minneapolis, Madison, 
and Milwaukee, as well as the great Dal- 
rymple farm of 65,000 acres in the center 
of the Great American Desert of his school- 
boy days, but now producing twenty-five 
bushels of wheat per acre with the great- 
est ease. His plea for honest, constitutional 
money outrht to have been given to the 
country sixty days ago, and shinplaster rag. 
baby politicians would not have had such 
a nice time fooling unwary Grangers and 
workingmen with their sophistries in such 
states, as Maine and Massachusetts, the 
oldest in the Union, and which should be. 
the last to listen to demagogues, playing on 
a hard-times fiddle, when the real facts of 
our financial status show that we are rapidly 
recovering from a state of depression caused 
by war and will soon be in a better condition 
a8 regards our currency than we ever were. 

Your vext serious query will be: What 
about the other members of the Washington 
party? Well, the better half of the Presi- 
dent and the three chips which bear their 
names, in the judgment of ‘‘ out West,” 
make first-class animated furniture for the 
White House. None better have graced it 
for many aday, General Devens, who graces 
the ermine in the Cabinet, was received 
with evident tokens of warm appreciation 
wherever he spoke. His style of oratory 
indicated that he belonged to Massachu- 
setts, 

Old Probabilities had charge of the mat- 
ter, and right well did he manage it. It 
always rained in the night, and, but for 
cooling it off rather too suddenly at St. Paul, 
would have made the trip a model for 
weather. Old Prob. is a young man, and 
is no probability himself; but a real live 
fact, working out a system which for 
practical application in the interests of the 
out-door industries of our country is des- 
tined to be of immense benefit in hastening 
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Quiet and unobtrusive, he evidently was 
made for no probable purpose, but for cer- 
tain results in the great future of America. 
One likes to mect such men in this age of 
luxurious indolence. Senator Butler, of 
South Carolina, doesn’t look like the man 
he has been painted, and firmly believes 
that if President Hayes had been undis- 
turbed by Republican influences in carry- 
ing out his Southern policy he would have 
broken up the great Democratic party of 
the South, and thus brought ruin on the 
whole country. 

Our Chicago collector, Wm. Henry 
Smith, was one of the wheel-horses of the 
party, never satisfled unless doing some- 
thing for some one’s comfort or enjoyment, 
He made the days shorter than they have 
been since. It may not be known very 
generally that he has done more to reform 
the customs department of our Govern- 
ment in his short administration than 
most men ceuld have done in long years. 
Why? Because his superiors in Washing- 
ton know him to be honest, and witha] 
courageous enough to attack wrong wher- 
ever found. 

The President has done the whole coun- 
try a great favor by putting such a man 
where he could show his qualities. A few 
more such in our large cities would dem- 
onstrate that civil service reform with him 
is no idle theory, to catcb votes; but sober 
earnest, for the good of the whole country. 
This reminds me that we talked politics 
just a little, to kill time. 

The President certainly has a mind of his 
own on such small matters as interest the 
nation at large, and was not afraid to ex 
press it. ‘‘Let us have peace” is his 
motto. Having forgiven our Southern 
political brethren for having been 
whipped by us, we have no right to take it 
back, and continue a condition of war by 
colonizing their official territory with men 
who never took any partin said whipping 
and bave no right to Government protection 
in holding Southern offices. He firmly be- 
lieves that his policy will vindicate its own 
claims to public endorsement, if honestly 
carried out by North and South, in the in- 
terests of a united country. If in the 
course of human events it should appear 
that he has entered a wedge to split the 
the ‘‘solid South” into two respectable 
parties, whose members can have views of 
their own without being ignored by good 
society or being in danger of pistols and 
coffce for voting anything but the regula- 
tion Democratic ticket, he will prove to be 
the greatest pacificutor who bas appeared 
on the stage of politics since Lee surren- 
dered to Grant. All good citizens, North 
and South, should pray earnestly for such 
aresult. With the dying out of the bar- 
barous relics of slavery will come up a 
crop of political wheat, if wisdom on both 
sides of Mason and Dixon’s line shall unite 
to blot out that bloody boundary. 

But what of that Great American Desert, 
where the party dropped politics, to look at 
a 20,000-acre wheat-tield, one of the practi- 
cal exponents of the nation’s future? 

Gov. Howard, with others, was called 
on to greet the President and party, on be- 
half of Dakota. He leveled bis piece at 
the great Democrutic House which refused 
to make appropriations to survey this mag- 
nificent dom:in and open it up for settle- 
ment to the millions who ought to havea 
wheat-fleld, and only need to have it staked 
out by Uncle Sam to become landholders 
under the Stars and Stripes. 

The Northern Pacific Ruilroad runs 
through this remarkable belt of wheat-land 
for bundredsof miles; and this same Demo- 
cratic House refused to grant an extension 
of time to this road, by which to secure the 
land grant in aid of its construction. 

The road asked for no money subsidy, 
but just time to get over the war and the 
panic; and a Democratic fit of economy— 
which was at the s»me time figuring for a 
subsidy of $50,000,000 or more, besides 
land, to the Southern Pacific Railroad— 
refused to allow it. 

Let us look fora moment at the course 
of the South on this subject. It was Jeff. 
Davis, if 1 remember correctly, who or- 
dered the surveys for the Pacific Railroad, 
while a Cabinet officer, before the war. The 
reports made to the Government under 
this patriotic philanthropist made out that 
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both the central and northern routes were | without the shedding of blood there is no | if the Jews were the branches which were | you against mistakes that might be injurious 


impracticable, while the southern route 
was lovely—only needing a strip of land 
from Mexico to make it from ocean to 
oc*an on our own territory. $10,000,000 
was paid by a Democratic administration 
for that strip of land; and the intention, 
undoubtedly, was to build the road at the 
South, and thus secure California to the 
Confederacy, when their little game of se- 
cession should come onto the political 
boards. 

The central survey was purposely made 
via Georgetown, Colorado—an imprac- 
ticable route. A second survey, via 
Cheyenne and Sherman, showed no bar- 
riers. The road was built on that route, 
and California was saved to the Union. 
No matter what it cost, it was a cheap in- 
vestment. 

But, stranger still,the survey of the north- 
ern route shows the most favorable con- 
ditions of either, and now men of ability 
and sagacity are willing to build that 
road, without any cost to the Govern- 
ment, except alternate sections of land on 
either side for ten miles; and when built 
the remaining Government land would be 
at once available for homes. Mr. H. E. 
Sargent, formerly the general manager of 
the M.C.R R., but now occupying the 
same position on the Northern Pacific 
Road, informed me that the whole route 
from the Yellowstone to the Pacific was 
as fine a country as any like amountin any 
part of the United States. Cattle are now 
being shipped over this road from Bis- 
marck—from this country to the New York 
market—in fine condition, for beef, that 
never had any feed but what they ob- 
tained themselves from the fertile val- 
leys of the Yellowstone. So Jay Cooke’s 
scheme is at last vindicated as practi- 
cable and wise, and but for vigorous 
lying by opposing interests and the hard 
times which followed the war he would 
have been one of the railroad kings of the 
world, The country will yet give him the 
merited meed of praise for the gigantic con- 
ception, which, if Congress is wise, will 
soon become a full-grown child, of which 
America may well be proud. Such men as 
Sargent to manage and Wright to plan will 
ere long bring success out of seeming de- 
feat. Both northern roads will be built by 
an overruling Providence, who invariably 
sides with justice and right, as against de- 
ception and wrong; and when better coun- 
sels prevail at the South and our coun- 
try has no more brimstone smells of state 
sovereignty pitted against the Stars and 
Stripes, no more rattlesnake flags to flaunt 
on this free air, cleansed by so much 
gunpowder, then the southern road will be 
built, and Providence will vote for it. Till 
then no large uppropriations can possibly 
be obtained for any such enterprise. 

CHICAGO, ILL, 
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INFANT BAPTISM. 


BY THE REV. ALEXANDER JACKSON, 





Tur parable of Professor Wilkinson, by 
which he endeavored to prove that Baptists 
are the only true Pedobaptists, in that 
they baptize spiritual children, or children 
born from above, is very ingenious and 
may be satisfactory to some; but there are 
too many difficulties in the way of its gen- 
eral acceptance. He begins his proof by 
the statement that “‘ the typical meaning of 
circumcision—if, indeed, circumcision has 
any typical meaning applicable here—is 
wholly in favor of Baptist pedobaptism, 
and not of Pedobaptists.” That, however, 
requires tobe proven. We were not aware 
that circumcision and baptism were related 
as type and anti-type. They corresponded 
in use; but they were doth types—the one 
of spiritual circumcision and the other of 
spiritual baptism. The one typified the 
cutting away of sin; the other its washing 
away. The difference between the two 
ordinances, as well as the reason for 
the change, consisted in the fact that 
the old type was narrow, restricted, and 
cumbersome, and the new one broad, free, 
and simple. The old rite was only admin- 
istered to Jewish males. But in Christ 
Jesus there is neither Jew nor Gentile, 
male nor female. Then circumcision, in 
common with the whole Mosaic economy, 
was bloody, foreshadowing the sacrifice of 
Calvary and illustrating the truth that 
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remission of sin; while baptism, along 
with the whole New Testament economy, 
is bloodless, having reference to the action 
of the Holy Spirit and implying the truth 
that there is now no more shedding of 
blood. ‘The terms circumcision and bap- 
tism are also used interchangeably by 
Paul, as in the Epistle to the Colossians, 
und regeneration is indifferently spoken of 
as the baptism of the spirit and the circum- 
cision not made with hands. Circumcis- 
ion was a seal of the righteousness of faith; 
and so is baptism, the Baptists themselves 
being witnesses. 

But the Professor is sharp enough to see 
the pit he has digged for himself, and 
hastens to cover it up by the qualifying ex- 
planation that *‘ he is far from maintaining 
that circumcision is a true type of baptism. 
There would be found wanting, perhaps, 
on close examination, some of the essen- 
tial characteristics of a true scriptural 
type.” There we agree with Mr. Wilkin- 
son; and enough bas been said to show 
that circumcision does lack some ‘‘ essen- 
tial” characteristics, and is, hence, not a 
true type of baptism. It is, on the other 
hand, a true ‘‘scriptural type ” of regenera- 
tion, and it is so spoken of by Paul. 

The Professor next asserts that ancient 
Israel was a type of the Christiam Church. 
A type let it be remembered. For ancient 
Israel was not the ‘Christian Church,” 
‘These two statements are easier made than 
substantiated. Paul, in his Epistle to the 
Galatians, likened the Abrahamic dispensa- 
tion to aboy at school. Heis under tutors 
and governors, and the Mosaic ritual and 
order were a kind of kindergarten school, 
in which the boy Church was taught spirit- 
ual truth by ritual representations and 
symbolic pictures. And the Christian dis- 
pensation ie the full-grown man, released 
from his pedagogue and allowed to live at 
large in the broad, free New Testament 
economy. Inthe school the boy was com- 
pelled to attend to all its disciplinary rules 
in regard to laying on of hunds and vest- 
ments and baptisms. But, having attained 
to adult age, the Church has been freed 
from these burdensome impositions, and all 
are brethren and members of the Church of 
God and bold communion in his house who 
accept of Jesus Christ as their Saviour and 
manifest his spirit in their life. We are 
even cautioned against the imposition ef 
ceremonial burdens as a return to Judaism, 
and so far forth a rejection of Christ and a 
violation of his law of love. We are now 
living under the administration of the 
spirit. Let us also walk in the spirit. 

He goes on to argue that ‘‘ the nation 
was not the Church, though it contained 
the Church. The Jewish nation, notwith- 
standing, was the type of the Christian 
Church.” If the Jewish nation only “‘ con- 
tained the Church,” then what was the 
Jewish Church? The priests and Levites 
were only the officialsof the Church. Was 
not the people of Israel the Church? And 
was not the Church divided from tbe 
world by the middle wall of partition of 
nationality? And was not the world, in 
respect to the Jewish Church, synonymous 
with ‘‘the nations”? The Jewish nation 
and Church were certainly equal in extent, 
and they can only be distinguished when 
viewed from different standpoints. And 
the Jewish Church, like the Christian 
Church, ‘‘contained” the true Church. 
Every son of Abraham received the seal of 
the righteousness of faith—circumcision— 
without respect to the question whetber he 
would turn out a true Israelite or not. 
And every child of a Christian believer, in 
jike manner, ought to receive the Christian 
seal of faith—viz., baptism. The argu- 
ment that, as ‘‘the vatural children of 
Abraham were circumcised soon after their 
birth, in the flesh, Abraham’s spiritual 
children are to be baptized in like relation 
of sequence and negrness to their birth, 
in the spirit,” refutes itself. For it implies 
that Baptists baptize only those who have 
been born »gain; whereas every one knows 
that many of their members manifestly 
have not been bora again. If circumcision 
isa type of regeneration, and baptism also 
a type of it, the latter must be the ‘‘guc- 
cessor” of the former. Aad, if the Abra- 
hamic economy was the boy, and the Chrie- 
tian dispensation the man, the latter mus. 





be the “‘successor” of the former. And 


broken off the olive tree, and Ohristians the 
ingrafted wild branches, the Christian 
Church is, a8 a matter of fact, the ‘‘ suc- 
cessor” of the Jewish. And, Christ being 
the common stem, both may be spoken of 
as Christian, although it is better to dis- 
tinguish them as Abrahamic or Mosaic 
Church and Christian. 7 

We cannot understand how Professor 
Wilkinson blames Pedobaptism with pro- 
ducing Roman Catholicism and _ state 
churches, Surely, pedobaptism has been 
found on the other side. Were not the 
Waldenses pedobaptists? And- were not 
the leading Reformers also believers and 
practicers of the doctrine? Alliances be- 
tween Church and state were brought about 
by the latter, and not the former. Con- 
stantine, much to the Cbhurch’s hurt, for 
political reasons, allied the Church to the 
state; and Harry the Eighth, for similar 
reasons and with similar results, made the 
English Reformed Church a state adjunct. 
Of course, when once the alliance was 
effected, it was always easy to find in the 
Church ready defendants of it. But it 
should not be forgotten that in Holland, 
Switzerland, England, and Scotland it was 
Pedobaptists who struck the first and 
sturdiest blows against establishments. 
And as to whether Baptist principles can 
be tempted by a state support, it is too 
early yet to affirm, We presume the con- 
sistency which sees no breach of charity 
in shutting Christian brethren from com- 
munion with Baptists might be induced to 
do some other equally consistent things, if 
an opportunity offered. 
The Professor’s argument is a very in- 
genious one and very specious. But he 
omitted to establish his premises. He has 
built a beautiful structure; but it is 
founded on a quagmire. We have heard 
of an American who went to St. Paul’s, 
London, to hear the Bishop of London. 
He was immensely delighted with His Lord- 
ship. But next morning he was chagrined 
to tind that the elequent divine was a 
clergyman from his own city, Even so 
Professor Wilkinson’s argument is good 
and the conclusion legitimate, if the Jew- 
ish Church and circumcision are types of 
the Christian Church and baptism, If he 
will prove his premises, we shall believe 
him. Unless he does so, he ought not to 
say that pedobaptism is a ‘ ludicrous an- 
achronism.” Perhaps acandid and care- 
ful examination of his foundations will 
lead him to assert that the opponents of 
pedobaptism are guilty of a ludicrous 
anomaly. 

AMENTIA,N. Y. 
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I UNDERSTAND that the Society which will 
now begin its exercises for the season is de- 
voted especially to theological di jon, to 
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to your minds and might affect unfavorably 
your future relations. 

The first remark [ make is this: It is well 
for you to enter upon the discussion of these 
great subjects, and not because you may not be 
thoroughly taught. There may be, in the ex- 
egesis to which you listen, sound interpreta- 
tion ; there may be at the basis of the system 
which you are taught a sound philosophy ; and 
there may be in both the form and the matter, 
after thedeveloped truth out of the Word of 
God is wrought into the forms of the system, 
what we callin general, as receiving the ascent 
of Christendom, orthodoxy. It may be abso- 
jute truth ; and yet it may not be in your mind 
in such vision and grasp as to attain upon your 
understanding and heart the power of fact. 
It is very easy for us to accept statements 
without dissent. It is not difficult for us to 
affirm formulas with a measure of sincerity, 
and yet to fail to fix clearly, definitely, finally, 
and veritably before the mind the meaning, 
the fact, the truth. You are aware that very 
many of you hold your present views merely 
from the accident of your birth and religious 
education. You are placed upon a point of 
view under certain intellectual conditions, in 
the midst of certain religious influences, and 
your vision is determined by the point of view 
your judgment is formed by the su'tle influ- 
ences that bave been constantly operating upon 
it. Possibly you have stood before a Christian 
congregation and aseented toa creed statement, 
and have accepted a covenant, and have en-— 
tered, on the basis of your confession of faith 
and your promises, into the immediate 
fellowship of the Church; and yet you 
may not have weighed carefully every 
statement in the creed; you may not 
have considered thoroughly every phrase in 
the view which you have assumed. You may 
afterward possibly be determined, by social 
considerations or by the pecullar partiality of 
your parents or friends, to attend some institu- 
tion of learning which has a religious charac- 
ter, in which there is a certain type of theolo- 
gy; and you may, under the influences of 
teachings which you constantly receive, pas- 
sively accept as true certain statements. You 
may not consider the terms carefully, develop 
their meaning, trausmute them into ideas be- 
fore your mind, feel of them as substantial 
facts with your expertence, and yleld yourself 
to them as forming elements of character and 
of action, You may then be called, as you 


think, in the providence of God, to become 
teacbers of others and to preach the Gospel. 


The same influences which bave drifted you 
from the family to the Sunday-school, and from 
the Sunday-school to the church, and from the 
church to the college may, by their trend, 
gend you on to the theological school, and you 
may, in the same simplicity and trustfulness 
and passivity, so to speak, of mind, surrender 
yourself to instruction and to influence, and 
then come forth at last educated for the minis- 
try. And eventhen you may be able not ouly 
to say, as in Suoday-school, your catechism, 
and repeat, as in the clase-room and before the 
board of examiners, your theology; but you 
may be able to subscribe to a confession of faith, 
and engage to conform to its teachings, and to 
keep the instruction you impart to others with- 
in the limits of the doctrines as they are fur- 
nished you from the past and imposed upon 
you by authority. And yet You may not have 
wrought out before your mind the real import 
of the statements to which you have set your 
band. You may not have converted them into 
ideas, dwelt upon the ideas until they are vivid, 
and then tested the ideas until they are sub- 
stantial, and then grounded yourself on the 





taking up the topics which are presented to 
you by your teachers in the class-room and re- 
viewing them under the light of debate. You 
are divided for the moment—some of you 
taking the point of view occupied by your 
teacher, the rest of you taking the opposite or 
possibly contrary point of view. In this man- 
ner you hope to elicit what may be said for the 
position which your teacher may take and 
what may be said against it, in order that in 
the end you may stand with bim intelligently 
and with mature conviction, or dissent from 
him fotelligently and with mature conviction. 
If his views are positive and he is confident 
that what be utters to you may come to your 
judgment with the certainty of words of truth, 
be is not afraid of discassion under conditions 
that may be dictated by prudence and sound 
wiedom. You do not broach any of these sub- 
jects in a polemical spirit ; but with a spirit of 
candor aod earnestness, ooly desiring to know 
the trutb, and knowing it to hold it, and hold- 
ing it to teach it. 

It is not, surely, my province to enter upon 
the sphere occupied by your teacher of the- 
ology or to attempt to supplement his instruc- 
tions. It is rather my privilege, as a pastor, 
out of the source of my own experience, to 
give you such suggestions as may et courage 
and assist you in this work, and possibly to 





utter such cautions as may be needful to guard 


evid which maintains them until they are 
irresistible, so that at last you stand in an at- 
mosphere of reality. I believe it is porsible 
for the human mind 80 to practice upon itself 
as inthe end to say credo and not thoroughly 
to grasp a single item of that which enters into 
its confession. I know this is true of the peo- 
ple, and I am quite sure, from conf-ssions I 
have heard, that it has been true of those who 
have knelt before the altar and received the 


imposition of bands. 
Now, lam not herein any wise, even hypo- 


thetically, to question the soundness and truth 
of the system of doctrine which is taught in 
this school. It would be inconsistent with 
many cf my relations, and it would be exceed- 
ingly impertinent and insolent. Accepting, 
then, at the start, my consent to the soundness 
and truch of the system which is taught here, 
it does nos change the point of view from 
which I survey the privilege which is accorded 
you tn this society of discussion ; for, if that 
which is taught you is ever clearly presented 
to the mind, it must be by patient labor and 
thought. Ifit is ever vivid before the mind, it 
must be by, first, the clarifying of your vision, 
and then the riveted gaze upon it. And if it 
is ever eubstantial fact to you, 60 as to enter 
after the manner of a force into the practical 
conviction which determises your character 
and action, and, therefore, your usefulness 








here and your destiny hereafter, it must be by 
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testing, as the elephant tests the bridge, by 
the whole of your heft, that upon which you 
assume to stand. Now, if you can have any 
help from discussion ; if you can receive assist- 
ance in putting that which you are to accept as 
truth to the test from not only statement, on the 
one hand, but counter-statement, on the other ; 
not only didactic presentation, on the one 
hand, but po'emic resistance, on the other 
hand, then discussion certainly must be 
beneficial. Now, I desire to urge upon 
you the considerations which mutt push 
you at once to the task of verifying that 
which you think you believe. You cannot 
develop the mind, bring its resources into 
action, and perform the total work of which it 
is capable, except by working in kharmony 
with itself. You must not only understand the 
primitive ideas which are given in the consti- 
tution of the mind ; you must not only com- 
prebend and conform to the necessary laws of 
thought which enter {nto the structure of the 
mind; but you must have intellectual honesty 
in the management of the mind after it {s fur- 
nished with the apparatus and is empowered 
by discipline and use. The very moment you 
abuse the eye it ceases to give you the truth 
that is intended to be conveyed to you through 
the sense of vision. The very moment you 
abuse the mind it cesses to give you the re- 
sults of sound mental action. The cbhiefest 
misuse of the mind is the tenanting within it 
of the least hypocrisy. There must be mental 
hovesty in order to logical mental pro- 
cess. There must be mental honesty in order 
to an unvrelaxed and uorelaxable grip of 
mental persistency. Fora man to say ‘I be- 
lieve,”’ and not to thoroughly comprehend the 
proposition, understand the evidence on 
which it rests, and apply all the tests that dis- 
criminate between the seeming and the real iu 
testimony from whatever source, is not honest. 
So far forth he abuses the mind, and to that 
extent it will cease to serve him. Now, if you 
had a revelation from Heaven which was in 
the form of a catechism or confession of faith, 
and if you had alongside of it a revealed lex- 
icon and a revealed grammar, and then bad 
unlimited divine guidance in using the two, 
you might have an infallible exegesis ; and if 
you had the Author of the human mind to 
secure you in the management of It, you might 
have an infallible system; and when you 
should put the results of exegesis in the frame- 
work of the system, you might have, with the 
Pope, infallibility, and set up an inqulsition, 
aud torment covery mam--—~he dida% cay 
* Oredo” on the jump. But you have no 
such thing. It has pleased God to give his 
revelation gradually and after the manner 
of a development in degrees of providence. 
It bas pleased him so to inspire the human as 
that the divine shall not destroy the human, 
but assist it. There is no man who reads the 
Hebrew and Greek but draws back from 
every theory of inspiration that causes [salah 
to cease to be Isaith and any one else but the 
Spirit of God, or Paul to cease to be Paul and 
any one else but the Spiritof God. The writer 
is in no sense the organ of the Spirit, as the 
per is the organ of the transcriber. 

Here are suggestions to show that the truth 
is not put in amy such form as that it shall 
force itself upon any mind with such convic- 
tlon as shall leave no room for thought and 
discrimination. In the firat place, we must 
study whatever is epecial in the form in which 
the truth fis revealed; we must study the cir- 
cumstances; we must study the immediate 
intenti-n; and out of all this we must eepa- 
rate the absolute from the relative, the per- 
petual from the temporary, the essential from 
the formal. And this we must do for our- 
selves. God has not designed to put the truth 
in such form as that we may exempt ourselves 
from the responsibility, nay, rather the priv- 
ilege, of deing it. We have here a gymnastic 
after a spiritual sort, as “ell as a field in which 
to use our muscles. We develop and then 
employ. And there must be a motive for de- 
velopment, furthe hardest thing for a dying 
dyspeptic to do is to swing dumb-bells just for 
the sake of getting up an appetite, completing 
digestion, or furthering nutrition ; but he will 
walk ten miles along a brook on a bright day to 
catch six trout, the exercise giving him enjoy- 
ment and a supper when he gets home. Sothere 
must be a motive to keep us at our work, in or- 
der that we may grow by it ; and then, when we 
have grown, and have gathered while we have 
wrought, we have something to feed upon and 
with which to feed others in the end. It is 
useless to say that the Scriptures are in 
such form that there can be no division of 
opinion on the part of thinking people—those 
who seem to be sincere and faithful, deeply 
under the influesce of the Spirit ef God, 
exalted in character, and fruitful in use- 
fulnese. You may talk of the faith of the 
Church. What do you mean by the Church? 
The contemporaneous Church? Why then 
are there followers of Calvin on the one 
hand, and the followers of Wesley on the other? 
Which is the Church, and which is not the 
Church? They do not yet agree; and truth, 
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therefore, is not in any such form as to compel 
the assent of all Christian-minds to any single 
statement. There is, therefore, a necessity for 
thought and discrimination ; and, if thought 
can be assisted and discrimination advanced 
by discussion, amicable, generous, and candid, 
then discussion is a privilege ; nay, possibly it 
may beaduty. You will find that it is not so 
sure that you have attained a severe jealousy 
of a)l mental reception, and that possibly you 
are already practicing upon yourselves in 
ro small decree. You are passively recetv 

ing that which you have not developed 
into thought and tested by all forms of experi- 
ment that are lawful and promising, and in 
the end, if well uced and used together, final 
—at least, so far as your responsibility may go. 
If I may go back to my own experience, I will 
affirm that I was not only startled, but thun- 
deretruck, appalled, and almost paralyzed at 
my first clear apprehension of statements I had 
always passively accepted and, after a parrot 
manner, repeated since my childhood. Or, if 
you will take experience on a large scale, you 
will find that a book on the ecclesiastical pol- 
ity of the New Testament, written in England, 
was received with vast surprise by multitudes 
of Christian people, who were not aware that 
it had simply subjected common teachings 
concerning the Church to the cleavage of a 
rigid interpretation of the New Testament. con- 
cerning tbe Church and its offices and orders. 
They had been so dishonest with themselves in 
the management of their minds before that fleld 
of truth as rather to suspect the man who told 
them the exact truth of dishonesty in his investi- 
gations and in his statements. I have no doubt 
it is yet true that, when you have done the best 
you may—taken the forms of speech and con- 
verted them into thought, and made the 
thoughts present to the mind inthe form of a 
conception, and made the conception solid in 
truth—you will fall far short of even a very weak 
apprehension of the things of God and of etern- 
ity. What child’s band can graep a mountain ? 
But he can draw back from it until he gets a per- 
spective,and so much of the mountain as he 
sees may suggert to him how much there fs of 
it beyond his vision; orhecan make a circuit 
of it, and take it out of the angle of vision, 
and see it in ite mass, rather than its surface. 

In the next place, you feel that you are called 
to teacb. You will enter upon a very responat- 
ble task when you open your lips to declare 
truth to others. Honesty in forming yourown 
convictions must be succeeded by a very in- 
tonce hoposty tn Imparting ideas to others and 
forming cor victions in their minds. For, if 
troth wrought foto the mind becomes a force 
and determires charact«r andaction, and these 
determine or, rather. are the beginnines of des- 
tine, then remember that you are ste-ring souls 
across spaces that have no bounds. You should 
know the way if you attemp* to point the way. 
I know that it may be said that, as, with refer- 
ence to the common pe ple, we must trust them 
to get at the facts which are essential to their 
salvation, 60 in your teaching you must keep 
to the essential facts and teach them in such 
ways a6 to accomplish the salvation of men. I 
have no doubt that we attempt often to teach 
too much—more than is helpful. We may ho!d 
sone things for truth and use them for our 
edification that may not be always needful to 
those who sit at our feet; and we will concede, 
still further, that the main substance of your 
teaching muet be the essential things—those 
that take bold up»n the soul in its imme- 
diate experiences before it passes the bounds. 
We have time enough to learn the rest on the 
other side. Eternity will give us grander 
powers and the breadth of an ample opportuni- 
ty. I believe wecan leave a great deal of es- 
cbatoloy unti) the last days, and have more to 
do with the time that now is. And yet we 
must rightly divide the word of truth. If 
there be milk for babes, there must be strong 
meat for men. But you have gone far enough 
to know this—that the truth is one, and that 
in your teaching, whether you declare every- 
thing to the people or not, there is underlying 
that which you dec'’are that which gives it 
substance, form, and practical relationship. 
And so your conviction on certain topics that 
may not form the staple of your preaching, 
nevertheless, will run up into those topics 
which, necessarily, you must present in order 
to give anything like faithful preaching. It is 
true, also, that now and then you may have 
select learners, who will come to you apart 
from your public minietrations and seek help 
in unraveling certain of the difficulties of the 
Scriptures themselves; and you will need then 
to be able at once to comfort, belp, or to ray 
that it is beyond the power of man to give aid. 
But your nescience must be as intelligent as any 
of your affirmations, or else it may be a with- 
holding of the truth, as your affirmations may 
be a distortion of the truth or positive error. 

In the third place, before you commence to 
teach, it is supposable that you wish to enter 
inte fellowship with some Christian charch. 
If not—I bad almost ssid, on the spur of the 
moment, impulsively, you might better pot 
seek the public ministry of the Word. Just 





now in the Christian Church men do not seem 
to do good work who stand alone, and it is 
only rarely that the people ever gather around 
aman who stands alone. They count hima 
stranger, and the voice of a stranger they do 
not follow. To be sure,there are men of 
genius and men of certain peculiarities who 
bave a hold upon certain classes; but the 
classes that gather around them are both sheep 
and animals that at adistance look very much 
like sheep, but on nearer examination prove 
to be—goats. You yourselves will feel the 
reed of ministerial fellowship, as the people 
feel the need of Christian fellowsbip ; and, 
in order to this, you must enter into 
bonds with those who are already consti- 
tuted into one or the other of the 
branches of the Church of Christ. Now, im- 
mediately you face the exigency of accepting 
a creed, affixing to it your sign and seal, and 
engaging to teach within its Imitations, mark, 
it is not at the end of fifty years of study, but 
atthe beginning of fifty years of study, if you 
shall live so long, that you are to perform that 
supreme act of your life. You are to elect a fel- 
lowehip in which you will stand; and, as a 
condition of attaining it, you are to assent to 
a confession of faith. Unless a man comes up 
to that in the right spirit and with proper prep- 
aration he might tremble. If you have not 
thought out every word of it until you have 
gained its meaving; if you have not affirmed 
every proposition, so that you see its essence 
and bearing; if you have not formed all of 
them together into a scheme, so that you can 
see the drift of theeystem and its power as it 
reacts upon your mind in the tnterpretation of 
the Word, then be careful. You may do what 
you are not preparirg to do and what you do 
not mean to do. You may say “I believe,’ 
when you have not used the mind in any such 
action as is worthy the name of belief. Now, if 
you shall come up to that point in this state 
of mental passivity ; if your mother shall drill 
the catechism into you, the Sunday-school 
teacher his crude theology, college professors 
their ideas on God and his relations to us and 
all the facts thai grow out of those relations ; 
and you sit in the seminary like a cistern, and 
the professor is over you like a spout, and it is 
just poured in and held by mechanical force, 
possibly when you accept that confeseion you 
may tellalie. Well, in what position are you 
then? You have outraged your own mind by 
committing it to certain formulas which to 
you arewiot true. You are ina falee position ; 
you are bound to teach that which {t Is im- 
posed upon you toteach; avd {it may not be 
your truth, if {t is the truth of God, ond it may 
not be God’s truth. And the time will come 
when you may find {tout. When you come to 
think and discriminate finally, you may be 
upon a point of view which shall cause the 
truth to seem differently to you from the pre- 
sentation of it which you bave reeeived and 
to which you have assented. Then you are at 
once in afalse position. Your vow must be 
kept; your work must be done. Your 
vow, possibly, is already broken within 
you; and your work ought to be sus- 
perded, possibly. If you should suppress 
within yourself your views, you will need to 
be exceedingly careful lest they come out: and 
if your views. however erroneous, objectively, 
are to you true, subjectively, you must teach 
them or act apart. Here,you will find yourself 
between the upper and the nether mil!stone, 
and the surfaces drawing together (and they 
are never smooth; they will grind until they 
are fu'l of bfo-d and bones) ; or else you must 
be a man and release yourself from your obli- 
gations, and go forth, standing alone, if there 
is no other fellowship. But that fs not easy to 
do when you have once er tered into those rela 
tions and assumed that position, if you are 
committed before the world, It is not easy 
for a man to go back when once he has taken 
the path under the eyes of men. He carries 
with him somehow or other the charge either 
of carelessness before he assumed the peeltion 
or of fickleness after he has taken it. A very 
few, possibly, will understand and honor him ; 
and yet there are but a few among the few 
that can aprreciate him. He must have pre- 
eminent goodness. He must have in him eome 
of the finer qualities and very few of the eccen- 
tricities of genius ; or elee he will be labeled, and 
the label will not read well in his ears nor 
sound well in the ears of mankind. Besides 
this, when a man has formed his associations, 
ties between his heart and other hearts, living, 
strong, and girded, he must cat away from those 
as dear to him as his own soul—his brethren 
in the ministry, the people of his charge, those 
with whom in ecclesiastical life he bas had 
sweet company and with whom he has walked 
to the house of God. No man can easily ex- 
tricate himself from this false position. It 
will hurt the finest feelings of bis nature; it 
will hurt his influence at least for long spaces 
of time. ; 
Now, what do we infer from this? Strange 
as it may seem, you are to decide your theolo- 
gy, comprehend it, feel it to be true, restin it 
as for your final, before you begin the real 
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work of the ministry; I fear before many of 
you begin the real work of study. And by study 
I mean that independent employment of the 
mind by which, according to the law of its pow- 
ers, it is set at the business of Investization 
and discrimination. You hardly feel qualified, 
possibly, now to enter independently upon a line 
of study. You would ratber run and ask the 
meaning of a Greek phrase than to trust your 
own judgment to interpret it; you would rather 
ask for a date than to compare the chronologies 
and establish it ; you would rather passively be 
instructed in what vou ought to believe and 
take it than to work out what you must be- 
Heve and, therefore, will take it. The time 
will come when you will begin to feel the per- 
version and weakening of your mind, and it 
will be forever impossible for you to develop 
it and employ it at its best. You will sink 
down into a mere interpreter of other men’s 
thoughts, making them responsible for what 
you are pleased to call your beliefs Then you 
will lack that conviction of truth, that grasp 
of it which makes you the best substitute for 
that which is nolonger possib'e—an original 
authority before the people. For, if a man 
does not get the truth incorporated into the 
convictions of his own mind, the play of his 
features, the tones of his voice, vay, the par- 
alysis that will empty bis features of signifi- 
cance and his voice of vathos will make man- 
{fest to the people that he isa puppet. man- 
aged by springs and wires, and not a man of 
intellect and soul, engaged io the liviag com- 
muovion of soul with soul by the intercourse of 
teaching. 

Now, it seems to me that if you can have 
discussion on these topics, if it is carefully 
conducted and candid in its tone, you may get 
light. Pitted against each other, you must 
make the best statement you can of views 
which have been imparted to you; you must 
make the best couter-statement you can dis- 
cover on grounds offered by Scripture aud ex- 
perience as formed upon Scripture, It fs a 
very important thing to find out that truth of 
a moral sort is not in any such wise to be ap- 
prehended as that the opposite cannot be con- 
ceived, or that the contrary cannot by some 
minds be maintained. There are two sides to 
every moral question. Something can be said 
ov either side; and, inasmuch as no one of 
the inspired teachers@eaches by a circumfer- 
ence, but each teaches in a straight line, you 
do not find the total truth anywhere. Hence, 
there are paradoxes. In one direction the 
truth is urged almost to the verge of the con- 
tradiction of some other truth. These are to 
be resolved, Thus, the Calvinist will urge 
certain statements to the extreme, and the 
Arminian will urge other statements to 
the extreme; and, though there may 
be an inver harmony and there may 
be reconvc'lable, vet the harmony must be 
constructed by the mind. It is not in the 
several statements. Reconciliation must be 
brought about in the crucible of thought. It is 
not in the diction. Discussion brings out that 
fact. It shows whatis to be sought. Besides 
this, you anticipate what you need if you ever 
speak to thinking people. You will learn to 
have very creat respect for the post-office on 
Monday morning, if you preach to an intelli- 
gent, active, and earnest congregation. If you 
have been slobbering out of a spoon all your 
lives, you will find they are not going to humili- 
ate themselves to draw out of a bottle their 
milk. But they will take their food. and look at. 
it on all sides, and cut it up into portions, and 
feed themselves; and if it deesn’t look right, 
they will tell vou s0. They will have criteria 
to judge it bv, and they will n>t be slow to 
make you feel that they are thinking, and that 
they are not passive and unquestioningly re- 
ceptive. It is very well if you meet some of 
those difficulties before you encounter them on 
ground where you must defend yourself and 
have an answer to give. 

But there are certain perils; and the first 
peril is this—that you may possibly take sides 
avainst the truth. If there is a question up for 
dispute, and you take sides, of couree, the 
truth cannot be on both sides. It may be beg- 
ging the question to affirm that the truth fs on 
one side only; but, enrolled as you are in this 
seminary, the presumption is that the truth is 
on the side on which you stand with your 
teacher. I am told that there are thore who, 
having taken a side in argument contrary to 
their convictions, have disturbed their convie- 
tions. They would not be like a friend of 
mine, who belonged to a debating society of 
which I was a member when I was in college. 
On one occasion he was assigned one side in a 
debate ; and, the question not being a simple 
proposition, he got mixed in regard to which 
was the affirmative and which the negative, so 
that he came to the debate prepared on the 
wrong side. The chairman, who was rather s 
wag, let him go on for balf an hour, and then 
quietly informed bim that he was speaking on 
the wrong side. ‘‘ Well, Mr. President,” said 
he, “{ always like to make the fairest 
presentation of my opporents’ side that 





I can; because, when I have tumbled their 








arguments down, they can see how complete are 
the ruins.” And he turned right around and 
gave the other side of the question. Now, we 
are not al! as facile as that. We are not all ona 
pivot. And so when we argue against our con 
victions we may possibly get unsettled ; and, as 
nothing is unsettled inthe present time, that 
would be a great calamity. One of my great- 
est friends, a physician in New Orleans during 
the war, told me that he was so under the 
influence of what he heard and read that he 
hed to closet himself in his back office, and 
lock the door, and think the whole matter over 
of his loyalty to the unfon, in order to veer 
back to the position from which he had swurg 
by the mere blast of unconscious influence. 
Very well; then suppose you debate each 
question twice, and change sides alternate 
evenings. How would that do? Perhaps in 
that way you may rectify your position ; and 
you will have just as good a gymnastic, and 
possibly you may escape the injury that might 
ensue if you Bhonld be left finally eltber victor 
or vanquished on the field. 

The next cantion that I desir: to give is thi-. 
Do not be surprised if you find certain diffi- 
culties in the wav of the truth as it has been 
presented to yeu. All moral questions, as I 
have said, may be presented on two sides and 
much may be said on both sides; and there are 
certain questions concerning which a great deal 
may be said on both sides, I believe they are 
insoluble; but we are compelled, som: how or 
other, in order to be positive and practical, to 
elect between one side andthe other. Dr. Cleve- 
land, for example, may bea man of intense in- 
tellectual energy, fine logical powera, exalted 
character, profound experience, and most ele- 
gant scholarship—and I know all these things 


to be true of bim—and yet he is an Arminian. 
Well, then, an Armfiofan isn’t a fool, There 
are otber men whom I cou'd mention on the 
other side and to whose names | could attach 
the very tame epithets. They are Calvin- 


ists; and yet Dr. Cleveland would consent 
that they are not fools. Therefore, the points 
at issue between Calvinism and Arminian- 
iam are debatable, and they will be to the 
end of time. We must elect toward which side 
we will incline and around which system we 
will gather together the fragments of truth. 
Som: times the accident of birth will determine 
which point of view we ggall take ; sometimes 
the tendency of early a‘soclations ; and, there- 
fore, my own disposition {s to look upon the 
Chureh at large and find out by experience how 
the Church takes hold of these systems. Andin 
the main I find that Calvinism is a fence on 
one side of the road and Arminientsem a fence 
on the other side, and almost nobody walks on 
the fences, while the great majority go on the 
highway between. 

Tsuppose In the church of the future, some- 
how er other, a fertinm quid will be followed 
that will bring the two systems together. 

Be careful, if some of these difficulties 
startle you, how you back up too far inthe 
face of a difficulty ; because you may back off 
from all the ground there is and tumble over. 
I have fought Calvinism, every inch of it, tooth 
and vail, until I bad hardly tooth and nail left ; 
and I would give up, and give up, and give up, 
until, when [ came to see what I had given 
up,I found I had given up a great deal 
more than I thought I had, for there was 
so much involved in what I had yielded that 
I bad thrown away almost enough to drag 
away what wasleft. I bave no doubt that Dr. 
Whedon, in the same way, hed to fight Armin 
fanism—if, indeed, he had to fight ; for they say 
that human nature inclines more readily to Ar- 
minianiem, and doesn’t have to fight against it 
as it does against Calviniem. And I dare say he 
backed up in the same way, until he came to 
the verge, looked over his shoulder at the 
abyss, and then stepped forward, picked up 
the old ground, and stood on it. Do not think 
that the system is going to pleces because you 
have encountered,a difficulty. . 

And, once more, remember this: that, after 
all,in your preaching the system fs rather a 
safeguard than the source of the substance of 
your teaching. The olderI growthe more I 
want theology for preaching, on which sye- 
tematic theology is simply a line of outposts 
for the purposes of defense. I believe that 
theology proceeds from the person of Christ. 
We are absurd in all our treatment of 
the evidences of Christianity, because we do 
not begin with Christ. We have no other 
place at which to begin; for, if we 
will observe, our entire argument for the 
divinity of the Old Testament is: Jesus laid 
his hand on it and said, *‘ Thisis the Word of 
God.”” And when we have the Scriptures com- 
pleted and substantiated we should consider 
them chiefly as the revelation of God in bis 
Sop, and construe the truth they contain in 
such a manner that at last we should be like 
the disciples upon the mountain, and looking up 
see no man and no thing save Jesus only. For 
parish purposes you may keep up your system 
atic theology ; but you want more and more o 
live in the midst of the Gospel, and, standing by 
Him, let his light shine back on the Old,Testa 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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ment and forward on the New, not discrim- 
inating as between the inspiration of the Old 
avd that of the New, but determining in what 
light and under what forme in tbe end you wi] 
see the truth. ‘I am the truth,” he says ; and 
I am inclined to believe and I hope that there 
will bea theology of the future which will be 
a system of which the beginning, the middle, 
and the end will be the person of Christ. 

Now, will your patience suffer two or three 
more thoughts? And the first is: Intellectu- 
al honesty is not inconsistent with intellectual 
bumility. You probably bave not time enough 
to know everything before you die; and, there- 
fore, you must have help. You are not the 
only person who has ever done any thinking in 
the world. Men havethought before you were 
born. And you are not the only original in- 
vestigator that bas ever been on the planet. 
The difficulties that occur to you no doubt 
Augustine wrestled with ; and he held his sys- 
tem in the face of them. I bave no doubt they 
floored Calvin a good many times; though, 
somehow or other, he squirmed out from 
uoder them and got on bis feet again. They 
may come fresh to you, and may terrify in 
their operation on your mind; but they are 
not novel. They may be very old. Give due 
regard to the thinking of the early days and 
the labors of men that have gone before you. 
Do not dissent from the consensus of 
the great and the good unnecessarily. 
If you find youreelf differlug, question 
yourself, your thoroughness, the gen- 
uineness of your processes, and *the prin- 
ciples upon which you have based your 
conclusion, before you question them. Still, 


on the other band, remember you must be re-° 


sponsible before God for your convictions, and, 
to repeat itin the form of a truiem, your con- 
victions must be your convictions, ‘Vherefore, 
in a@ word, you must be the arbiter to pro- 
nounce decision, and feel it to the very mar- 
row of your bones, fo that it enters into your 
life, Whatever help you get, then, must be 
help. You cannot be carried; you must be 
taught to walk, You cannot be par'ially held 
up while you walk; you must be shoved oft on 
your own feet. You may look at the finger 
that points; but still you must turn your eye 
away from it, to see where yousregoing. And, 
for this reason, discriminate while you listen 
to men whose ability and position entitle 
them to speak with authority—that is, as far 
as authority enters aside from the Word of 
God. And justat this point let me pivé@u one 
counsel which is exceedingly valuable. Itbiok 
in my experience it has been of untold value. 
When you find mento whom every one says 
you should bow, because of the superiority of 
their intellect, perhaps the advantage of their 
opportunities and the amount of work they 
have done in any given sphere, and you differ 
from them, stop a moment, Possibly you may 
be right and they may be wrong. How, then, 
shall you discriminate the judgment of these 
men of great names? I believe here is one of 
the most living and incalculably important uses 
of ecclesiastical history, which is not a mere 
cbronology of events nor a mere philosophy of 
the life of the Church. It is the setting of living 
men. Go back to the age in which they lived ; 
study the circumstances of the times ; estimate 
the influences that surrounded them ; get at 
the incentive which urged them to their work ; 
find, if you can, that tendency which gave a 
bias to their thought and possibly you may 
discount their mighty thinking in view of that. 
Certainly the men with whom we have to deal 
are great men, take auy system we*will. If we 
can question their opinion, notwithstanding 
the majesty of their intellect, the breadth of 
thelr opportunity, and the might of their en- 
deavor, then we are released from that defer- 
ence to them which we owe from a comparison 
of our littleness with their greatness. 

The other thought is this: Go back to the 
Word of God constantly, as a child, and sit be- 
fore it and interpret it according to the laws of 
interpretation in those mysterious rules which 
are the corollaries of a system, in order to keep 
you from so understanding the Bible as that 
you may possibly modify the system. I should 
like to read the Bible, burying out of con- 
scious memory, if possible, all I ever knew of 
systematic theology. There is always peril in 
systematizing, and peculiarly in a sphere where 
the facts are not all present to the mind of him 
who is constructing hisecheme. The difficulty 
is that a scheme looks exceedingly like one of 
the half-ruined temples in the old land. If all 
its parts are not filled out in due proportion, 
and if there is a gap for which no stone has 
been chiseled in the quarry, men are very apt 
to mix upa little paste and 1,1 it into the 
vacant espace. If you try it with the criticism 
of pointed and tempered steel, you can find 
which is stone and which is mortar. We aro 
so in love with the system ; we are so engaged 
n oringing out its symmetry and we are so 
eager to accomplish its completeness that, when 
we have not facts, we make them or we twist 
the Scripture possibly into a semblance of it. 


Every man who attempts to construct system- 


atic theology ought to remember thet we know 





ovlyin part. We have not all the facts. We 
never sbal] make a full system, and it never will 
be built in all its proportions, We must be 
content thatitshsll grow toward completeness. 
And then you know that, when a system of gen- 
eral truths is formed withont all the facts, the 
inferences are not reliable, let them be ever 0 
logically made, I will not take the inference 
of any theologian under be-ven unless I can 
fird a plain didactic statement on the back of 
which I cen inscribe ‘* Thus saith the Lord.” 
The system is human ; tte Book is divine. And 
I say bere what I said iv the presence of those 
wh» were my teachers on the greatest occasion, 
perhaps, of my life, that we must go from the 
system to the Word of God, and from the Word 
of God back tothe system. The system is only 
provisional, andis rather a group of statements 
under logically-arranged topics out of a philo- 
sophical whole. 

I hope that what I have said during thia 
fleeting hour may be of some service to you. 
Let me urge you, from an experience in which 
I bave gone through agonies that the torment 
of the flesh cannot possibly represent, to be 
thorough all the while. If you are not willing 
to task your brain and etudy with all the 
physical strength and all the time that God 
shall give you; if you are not disposed and 
pledged with your service and solemnly bound 
before God to be a thorough man, as God shall 
give you bresdth and persistency; then go 
back to the plow and to the sbop. I do not 
think you are wanted in the ministry. There 
are a great many men that would rather be out 
of it than in it to-day. If your eyes 
are too weak to read Hebrew, then 
make a good lay evangelist of yourself. Lay- 
men can preach pretty well nowadays, and 
many people think they can do better than the 
ordained ministry. If vou bave got to leave 
off your Greek the minute this bell ceases to 
ring you to recitation, and take all your New 
Testament knowledge at second hand, then I 
would rather be a good Sunday-:chool teacher. 
If you will not throw off your garments, leap 
into the arena, and put all your life into this 
business, then go back and make a decent 
living. Do not go on toward the mioistry. 

Now, this may seem to be severe and even 
harsh; butit is my feeling just now. I wish I 
could antedate my history, and go back to the 
freshman class and begin over. A great many 
mep wish they were there, and they would not 
goany further. That I know, for they confess 
it. They would go out West, according to 
Mr. Greeley’s advice, and clear off a hundrod 
acres of land, and stay there. I do not dis- 
count mipisterial piety and spirituality. They 
are all good enough, with something inside. 
There must be the bone and sinew of intellect- 
ual power, structural devlopment, and harmo- 
ny, to give contour to piety, befure it can be 
exemplary in the pulpit in this age. 

[hope that this talk that Ihave given you 
will cause you to press up, keep step, and 
march on double-quick toward the farthest 
goal youcan see by the stretch of the most 
eager and enthusiastic vision, 


Sanitary. 
FOODS AND COOKERY. 


A aoop illustration of what Science is doing 
to indicate the food requirements of the pop- 
ulation is afforded by the well-known investi- 
gations of Liebig. Because of the great mor- 
tality among young children in the cities of 
Northern Germany he was led to invest'gate 
modes of feeding. He found it was the cus- 
tom of mothers to give their young children 
much breadstuff, in the form of ‘‘pap”’ or 
gruel, A comparison of the food with the in- 
fantile juices for digestion showed that 
Nature made no provision in the infant for 
the digestion of starchy matters, and 
that until the teeth are fully supplied the 
amount of starchy matter in food should be 
very emall, Again, certain theories of those 
who advocate for those severely worked a very 
large proportion of meat diet are quite over- 
thrown when it is shown that the composition 
of animal and vegetable albuminates is the 
same, and that they answer similar purposes in 
nutrition. The question is more one of their 
being cooked s0 as to be readily convertible 
than ove of composition. The greater rapid 
ity of digestion may be important tn sickness ; 
but the well prepared vegetable is quickly 
enough avatlable in health. The lion with his 
meat is a power ; but so is the horse, with his 
fodder. Both in the animal and the vegeta- 
ble world our food is stored ; but we greatly 
need to know howto get the most value from 
it, so as not to embarrass our vital forces. 
Great matters of economy too are concerned, 
and there is very great wastage in improper 
preparations of foods. Whether this or that 
is a good food is often too much of an abstract 
question. Poor beans, placed in a pot of wa- 
ter, without soaking, to which a great piece of 
pork is added, and then boiled until the liquor 
is a kind of pork gravy.,is one thing. gA 
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nicely-prepared dishof bean soup or baked 
beans is quite another thing. Pork itself we 
regard as an excellent meat. Salt corn-fed 
pork, properly cooked, is as good as butter; and 
the best cured ham, rightly broiled or boiled, is 
not only palatable, but excellent food. No 
meat has suffered so much in reputation, be- 
cause it is so often illy prepared in reariog, 
curing, smoking, or cooking. Potatoes area 
specimen of vegetables which are often 
very carelessly and poorly prepared. Meat 
and vegetable stews differ ever s0 much 
from modes of preparation, rather than from 
any question as to whether the articles in them 
have food values. One writer on health attrib- 
utes the difference between a French and En- 
glish stew to the fact that the French, with 
meat and vegetables just purchased, start out 
to combine them in the most studied and art- 
ful way; while the English rely too much on 
scraps long cooked or on vegetables which 
ought to have been thrown away. 

In the matter of breadstuffs and their 
preparation it cannot be doubted that Amer- 
ican cookery is far behind. No one who 
has eaten and chewed well the _ excel- 
lent German roll or the French bread 
but that recognizes the diflerence. Moch of 
our bakers’ bread, even when light, is deficient 
in nutriment. Potatoes and other ingredients 
are so freely added as much to diminish its 
food value. Most bakers will make far more 
bread out of a barrel of flour than is made by 
the domestic baker. So important js it that 
bread be of the proper grade that we believe in 
licensed bakers, and that the breads should be 
frequently examined by experts. Great im- 
position occurs to the working classes from 
poor breadstuffs, and dyspepsia and child 
diseases result therefrom. Much of the brown 
bread is merely the poorest flour browned by 
molasses and poor bran, 

The bealth and support of the working 
classes sre 8o largely dependevt upon a proper 
supply of the necessities of life that municipal 
and governmental attention should be more 
closely directed tothe kinds of food and its 
preparation, especially in respect to bread- 
stuffs and meats. Imposition is far too easy in 
our American civilization, Bread, crackere, 
aod biscuit from which balf of the nutrient 
food is absent do not make conterted or use- 
ful labor and citizenship. Besides, tbere is a 
fair field for charity in endeavors to teach 
women more fully the art of cookery 
We are so constantly eeeing ill-success, 
broken health. and disheartonod livos from bad 
cookery that we wish some apostle of the 
“larder”? would go to work on this line of 
philanthropy. Thanks to Professors Soyer and 
Blot, we rejoice in the New York Cooking 
School; and Juliet Corson, the author of ‘ 25- 
Cent Dinners for Families of Six,’ is to be 
esteemed a8 a public benefactress, Her pre- 
face is itself a good tract. It brings prom- 
inently into notice how much we lose, not only 
of the juices of meat, but of vegetables, It 
adds to the old French saying that ‘soup 
makes the soldier’ that of the thrifty working 
classes, that ‘‘ broth helps make the Jaborer,’’ 
because a8 a breakfast drink it is associated 
with the “ roll” or other solid food. 

If our young women are to be wives and to 
precide over households, it is greatly important 
that they be technically educated in the art of 
cookery. It helps to keep husbands and to 
make the children happy and healthy. Indi 
gestion at home does make even amiable gen- 
tlemen morose, if not irritable, and the piano 
will not do as a substitute for the discomfort. 
Let the boarding and day schools attend to it, 
unless all the next generation expects to ‘‘ go 
boarding round.’ Our experience is with 
hundreds of families in theirown homes. We 
could tell you, from what we know and have 
seen, how much the power of a home is in 
knowing how to cook or how to secure good 
cookery. So let the daughters and the motb- 
ers make of it a study, for it concerns all soci- 


ety. 
Fine Arts. 
HISTORY OF EGYPTIAN ART. 


THE history of art in Egypt we find, now 
that we have an exact knowledge of its dif- 
ferent phases, has proceeded in an inverse di- 
rection from that taken by all other vations. 
These last began by exclusively hieratic art, 
and it was only gradually that they progressed 
to the true and free imitation of Nature. The 
Egyptians alone began Dy living reality and 
ended in hieratic conventionalities. Their 
most archaic sculptures—those which we may 
probably assign to the second dynarty and 
which bear evident signs of art still in its in- 
fancy—have nothing of the hieratic element 
about them. They are already conceived with 
that realistic tendency which attained its per- 
fection under the fifth and sixth dynasty. 

On the banks of the Nile the first develop- 
ment of plastic art was entirely free and secu- 
lar in character. It bad uo intermixture of 
sacerdotal iofiaences til} later, when these 
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struck it with immobility and robbed it of life 
by establishing an immutable canon of propor- 
tion, placed under the guardianship of a relig- 
ious sanction. 

Let us turn from the works of the schools of 
the Ancient Empire to those of the latest Re- 
naissance of Egyptian sculpture, in the time of 
the Saitic princes of the sixth dynasty, of those 
very men who opened out Exypt to Intercourse 
with Greece. Life has departed ; close and ac- 
curate imitation of Nature is sought for in 
vain. Everything is flaccid, rounded, and, 
above all, conventional. The general outline 
is etill grandiose and severe ; the sentiment of 
the composition majestic. High traditions still 
linger, to which the artist seeks to conform ; 
but skillful and precise study of details, true 
avd careful modeling are absolutely wanting. 
Art has ceased to be real in order to become 
hieratic ; henceforth it produces according to 
an invariable and conventional type, instead of 
attaching itself to Nature, lovingly studied in 
the living subject. 

We learn the mode of procedure of the Saitic 
epoch, up to the last and ASrremediable de- 
cadence which succeeded the reign of Ptolemy 
Poiladelphus, from avery curious sertes, in the 
Egyptian Exhibition of the Trocadero, of 
models intended for the instruction and guid- 
ance of art'sts. They are numerous and come 
from diverse quarters. M. Marlette has found 
actual depositories of models of the kind 
wherever he has carried on excavations. They 
are all in Hmestone of very fine grain. Some 
have served for bas-reliefs. These are small 
rectangular slabs, on each of which we see the 
figure of a man or of an animal or portions of 
thelr fizures ; the other side of the slab being 
left flat and generally divided into equares, 
giving the proportions with mathematical pre- 
cision, Generally too each discovery of the 
kind has brought to light a series of models 
showing the same figure in all stages of ite 
progress, from tbe first sketch to the last 
touch, without the minutest difference in 
proportion in any one of them. Sometimes 
the sketch and the completed model 
are brougbt into juxtaposition on one 
slab, efther side by side or on opposite 
faces. Other types of the kind afford gradu- 
ated models, beginving with the mere outline, 
80 as step by step to direct the sculptor in his 
execution of a royal head in full relief. Some 
of these are squared, fn order to fix the pro- 
portions; others divided vertically down the 
middle of the face, the better to show the pro- 
Ni, for it wee moat eeneaially in tha avaat ra. 
production of individual features that the art- 
ist was to be guided by this latter class of 
mo’ele. Probably at the beginning of each 
new reign these officia! types of the sover- 
eign’s portrait were sent out to all locations 
where there were buildings to be erected or 
adorned. 

Thus the Egyptian sculptor of the latest 
schools was not only held in bondage by the 
general laws of a fixed scale of proportion ; in 
all phases of his work, from the first stroke of 
the chisel on the stove to the last touch, he had 
to restrict bimself to following, step by step, 
without any liberty of choice, a mechanical 
guidance which foresaw and ruled the whole, 
Hence, the sculptor’s art became a dead rout- 
ine, a servile artisanship, where there was no 
longer scope for the orlginality of personal 
feeling for all that constitutes the living and 
divine portion of plastic art. Smothered in 
these official and sacerdotal bonds, the last de- 
scendants of the great and free artists of the 
ancient empire came to be mere handicrafte- 
mev, bewers of stone, lacking all individuality ; 
among whom there was no difference, except 
as regarded a certain skill and delicacy of 
touch, shown in mechanical copies of invari- 
able types, to be reproduced again and again. 

We are famillar with the story told by Dio- 
dorus of Sicily respecting two of the oldest 
sculptors of Asiatic Greece : 





“The Ecyptians,’’ says he, ‘insist that the 
most celebrated of the old eculptors of Greece 
must needs have dwelt among them—for in- 
stance, Telekles and Theodorus, sons of Rho- 
ikos, who executed the statue of the Pythian 
Apollo for the inhabitants of Samos; for we 
are told that onehalf of this statue was 
wrought. hy Telekles, at Samos, and the other 
half at. Ephesus, by Theodorus, his brother. 
It {s also said that the two balves of the body 
when joined together fitted so perfectly as to 
appear the work of a single artist. It is added 
that work of this kind isunknown among the 
Greeks, while common and customary among 
the Egyptians. The latter do not, Hke the 
Greeke, judge of the pr: portions of statues 
from the effect they produce on the eye ; but, 
after cuttiug the stones and squaring them, 
they refer to similar data alike the proportions 
of the largest and smallest works, for, divid- 
ing the human body into twenty-one equal 
parte, they arrive at its perfect harmony. Thus, 
when once ar:i-ts bave agreed as to the size of 
any given statue, they can, even when seps- 
rated, work parts corresponding in size with 
- exactness as must needs occasion won- 

er. 5 


' Lam far from guaranteeing the authenticity 
of the anecdote as regards the two sculptors 
of Samos. In the days of Diddorus it rested 
on mere hearsay. I even strongly doubt any 
Grecian; artists, having ever been directly the 
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pupils of Egyptians or adopting their method 
thus completely. The monuments that have 
come down to us tend rather to contradict 
than to establish this. But as regards the art- 
istic habits of the Egyptians of later ages, of 


whick the Greek writer speaks with the precis- | 


fon of an eye-witness, the models for sculp- 
tors which the Historical Egyptian Hall at the 
Universal Exhibition offers asin such profu- 
sion prove bim perfectly accurate. It is only, 
indeed, by their aid that we can understand 
the expressions he uses; and, hence, 1 have 
given the passage, which up to the present 
time had never been satisfactorily rendered.— 
F. LENORMANT, in “ The Contemporary Review.” 


Biblical Research, 


THAT the number seven was a holy num 
ber among the Hebrews requires no demon- 
stration, and that its sacred character is de- 
rived from the fact that the Lord rested from 
his labors on the seventh day will also pass 
without contradiction. In accordance with 
this sacred character, it is natural that the in- 
spired writers as often as possible bring this 
number in connection with sacred times and 
deeds. Instructive in this line is that most in- 
teresting play on words found Gen. xxi, 31, 
where, in explanation of the name Beer-sheba, 
the writer dwells on the similarity of the He- 
brew words for seven and for swearing. Inv. 
27 Abrabam brings seven (sheba’) sheep as the 
basis of their oath; therefore, says v. 31, the 
place was called Beer-sheba, because they 
sware there. Strange to say, we have at least 
two testimonies of old writers that this same 
connection between the number seven and 
swearing was not unknown to other nations. 
Herodotus (ffi, 8) speaks of the Arabs saying 
that they had the custom, in taking an oath, to 
place between those swearing seven stones 
which were anointed with blood drawn from 
wounds made in the hands of the participants. 
Homer in his Iliad (ix, 120 ff.) mentions 
Agnamemnon as sending ‘‘ seven new kettles” 
to Achilles, in taking an oath. 


...-In the New Testament the highest char- 
acteristic of the Messiahship of Christ is 
embraced inthe sonship of God and in the 
oneness of essence resulting from this relation. 
Aod yet the name ‘Son of God’’ is not an 
invention of Christ’s. Ante-Christian Judaism, 
although being far from having the idea of a 
Son of God in the New Testament sense, 
“nevertheless, had the name. There is at 
least one example where this name was used 
to designate the Messiah by a Jewish apoc- 
ryphal writer. It is found in the last part of 
the Book of Henoch, written fully 150 years 
before Christ called himself ‘‘ the Son of God.” 
In chap. cv, 2, God declares that his Son would 
would dwell with the saints on earth duriog 
the Messianic times. Iu the post-Christian 
Jewish apocryphal literature it is found only 
four times, and every time iu the fourth book 
of Ezra, written about the time of Domitian. 
According to Deutsch (‘‘ Literary Remains,”’ 
p. 27), this name, like many others usually 
attributed to Christian sources, is ‘‘a house- 
hold word of the Talmud.” 


_.++eThe Fourth Congress of Orientalists has 
just been held in Florence, Italy. The reports 
thus far received are but meager. The section 
io which Semitic matters of interest to the 
biblical student were discussed was uoder the 
presidency of M. Renan, who read a paper on 
the Phenician inscriptions from Abydos. Prof. 
F. Lenormant read a brilliant paper on’ the 
myth and the festivals of Thammuz according 
to the cuneiform texts. In it he speaks of 
the discovery on an Assyrian fablet of a men- 
tion of ‘‘the river of Thammuz.”’ Dr. Oppert 
gave a paper of value on the Sources of the 
Chronology of Genesis. In the Egyptian sec- 
tion we notice a paper read on the Coptic text 
of Job in the Sahidic dialect. Among other 
papers not of biblical interest was one by 
Prof. Weil, on the question whether Moham- 
med could read and wiite; and ove by Pro- 
fessor Roth, on a unique manuscript of the 
Atbarva Veda, as old as the seventh century, 
ihe importance of whose readings can be imag- 
ined. 


.«»-Dr. Bernhard Weiss, of Halle, has lately 
issued a volume under the title of ‘‘ The Gos- 
pel of Matthew and its Parallels in Luke,’’ 
which is an important cootribution to the 
study of the bistory of the Gospels. The Tii- 
bingen theory, which makes Matthew’s Gospel 
the original, and the others variations of it, 
made for theological purposes, is now discard- 
ed, and has in Germany given place to the 
theory held by Dr. Weiss: that Mark’s was the 
original Gospel, and that Matthew’s and 
Luke’s were formed by combination of it 
with a volume of the discourses of our Saviour 
and an indefinite number of smaller works. 
The view generally held in England and Amer- 
ica, that the three gospels were either by tbe 
writers whose names they bear or founded on 
their oral teachings, {is little held by German 
erities, ; 





are very encouraging. 
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Personalities. 


Rev. Georar Lanstna TAYLor spent part 
of bis vacation in the Naugatuck Valley, which 
he calls the Switzerland of Connectient. He 
survived a picoic to tell the readers of the 
Evening Fost what the courses were: ‘Firet, 
orthodox baked beans. No Yankee table would 
be orthodox without baked beans. Thus con- 
sclentiously beginving, we are ready for what- 
ever else comes. Ham, toneues, cold roast 
chickens by the dozen, salads, sandwiches, 
biecuits that scarcely need butter, buns, 
doughouts from Mrs. Squire So-and-so, elec- 
tion cake made by Mrs. Deaco’ So-and-so, 
pound cake with the compliments of Madame 
8o and-so, jelly cake with the name of sweet 
Miss I-don’t-dare-tell, plum cake, citron cake, 
frost cake, cake without end; apple ple from 
Mra, Farmer Pippin, canned and fresh fruit 
and preserves and pickles of a dozen sorts, 
sweet, sour, and compromise; coffee, tes, 
chocolate, pure cold water, not a drop of cider 
or avytbing stronger, for the blue ribbon waves 
over all.” 





....Mr. James B. Hosmer, Hartford’s vener- 
able citizen, whose death was mentioned last 
week, provided liberally in his will for institu- 
tions whieh he had assisted during his lifetime. 
The Hartford Theological Seminary is to re- 
ceive about $100,000, in addition to a Hike sum 
already given. The Connecticut Historical 
Soctety and the Hartford Charitable Socte- 
ty and Hotpital are remembered with $5,000 
each ; $2,500 each goes to the American Tract 
Society, of New York, the American Board, 
‘American Home Missionary Society, of New 
York, and the American Educational Soctety, 
of Boston ; $2,000 each to the American Bible 
Society, of Washington, the American Sea- 
men’s Friend Society, of New York, the Asy- 
lum for Imbectles, at Lakeville, Conn., the 
Wadsworth Athenwum, of Hartford, the 
Hartford Orphan Asylum, the Widows’ Socie- 
ty, and the Woman’s Christian Association, of 
Hartford; and $1,000 to the Liberia (Africa) 
College, of which J. J. Roberts is president, 


....Hon. William M. Davis, for eight years 
the attorney-zeneral of Liberia, is now in this 
country on a visit. Among other objects he 
has in view is to establish a free public Hbrary 
in Monrovia, to which contributions are 
sought. The statements made by Mr. Davis in 
regard to the progress of the people of Liberia 
Just before he left 
Monrovia a vessel salled for Brazil with 75,000 
coffee plants. English planters had sent large 
orders for Liberia coffee seed for Ceylon, in 
British India. Mr. Davis speaks highly of the 
native African tribes adjoining Liberia, and 
advocates strongly annexation, by fair pur- 
chase and honorable treaties. 


.... The Fitz-John Porter trial has been trans- 
ferred to the military headquarters on Gov- 
ernor’s Island, in New York Bay. It was this 
island that Prescott’s Bunker Hill regiment 
garrisoned during the American occupation of 
New York io 1776—a good place to decide the 
question of a soldier's duty. General Pope is 
expected to testify in behalf of the Government 
and in substantiation of the original charges 
against Porter, The latter's defense, now closed, 
bas developed unexpected strength. The Court 
of Inquiry consists of Generals Schofield, Terry, 
and Getty, of the regular army—all excellent 
officers. 


-.--On his return to Cornell University from 
abroad last week President Andrew T. White 
was enthusiastically received by*he professors 
andstudents. After an informal though cordial 
welcome which the faculty tendered him, the 
students in the evening formed a torchlight 
procession and serenaded the President. The 
lady students also participated, by going in a 
body to the house. Mr. Calvin Tompkins, of 
the Senior class, made a short address of wel- 
come, and Mr. White replied in his usual happy 
style. 


..-Many of Mount Holyoke’s former pupils 
will be pained to hear of the death of Miss 
Susan Clary, who, until lately, had been a 
teacher there for fourteen years. She left this 
country about a year ago, to take charge of a 
mi-sion school for girls at Pretoria, Transvaal 
Republic, South Africa; but after four months’ 
work was prostrated with consumption and 
died August 3d. 


.-..-Mr. William Astor, of New York, pro- 
poses to test the question asto what amount 
of new clothes a traveler can bring with him 
from abroad free of duty. On bis recent re- 
turn from soroad the custom-house officers 
mulcted him for various articles found in his 
trunk, and he protests. The usual rule is to 
go out with nothing and return witha very 
complete foreign outfit. 


...-Alexander H. Stephens has a tenacious 
hold on life, his recent serious illness having 
subsided, It would not be surprising to find 
him showing unusual vigor in the next House, 
tojwhich His election is assured: 


“7 






Science. 

From a paper by Capt. H. W. Felden 
and C. E. DeRanee, of Sir George Ware’s recent 
polar expedition, upon the geology of the coasta 
visited, it apnears that the fundamevtal rocks 
of Grinnell Land and Greenland are the Lauren- 
tian. The later croups are the Hurontar, 
Lower and Upper Silurian, Devonian, Lower 
Carbonif ‘rous, Jurassic, the oldest and newest 
Cretaceous, and the Miocene. R. Etheridge 
has described the fossila obtained, and finda 
stronger affinities between the Arctic avd 
North American species than with the Enro- 
pean animals of the Lower Silurian and Car- 
boniferous ages. The Miocene plants of the 
polar sea are more closely allied to those of 
Spitshorgen than of Disco Island.in Baffin’s Bay, 
according to Heer. No Lamellibranchs were 
found, while Brachiopods wereabundant. Mr. 
Etheridge snggests this mav have been due to 
the character of the ancient bays, they being 
deep flords, with steep shores, unsuituble forthe 
habitation of bivalves. Professor Rameav ob- 
jected to believing the existence of flords, so 
long as no evidence of glacierain the Silurian 
could be proved. Champlain fossils were found 
up to 1,000 feet above the ocean in the extreme 
northern lands described, and show the climate 
to have been the same in that period as now. 
The fraem*nts of coniferous wood in the clays 
are thought to have been drifted. There is no 
ice-cap vor glaciers upon Grinnell Land, which 
is quite the reverse of the state of things in 
North Greenland at the same latitude. Nor 
were any traces of Inter-glacial periods dis- 
covered. These paners appeared in the August 
number of the Quarterly Journal of the Geolog- 
{eal Society of London. 





..+-There isa prevailing impression that hy, 
brids should show a fair proportion of the 
cbaractera of both parents. And, indeed, when 
a variation is found in Nature which reems to 
be fntermedinate between two species it is not 
unusual to find it regarded as a hybrid. Mr. 
Francia Parkman’s lily experiments showed 
that an intermixture of characters was not 
necessarily the result of euch crossing of 
species, for there the progeny showed no trace 
of the male parent, but was as nearly the fe- 
male asif it had been fertilized by its own 
pollen. Other observers have bad similar ex- 
perience with other plants. Before us is an 
additional fact of a similar character. Mons, 
Jean Sisley is a well-known florist, who in 
France has established quite a reputation as a 
raiser of garilen geraniums, or pelargoniums. 
Some of there are mere improvements or va- 
nations within what might be called the lim 
its of asingle especies: but in other cares he 
has raised plants from parents fertilized by pol- 
Jen from other epecies, which are thus known 
as hybrids, and not mere crosses. A very dis 
tinct epecies of pelargonium {fs the F. peltatum, 
or, as it {8 Known in gardens, the ‘“ Ivy- 
leaved Geranium.”? This he has pollinized 
with the ordinary ‘‘ scarlet,’’ or zovale of the 
gardens, and fertility resulted from this pol- 
len of this very distinct species, But M. Sis- 
ley says thatin Jarge numbers so fecundated 
they always resembled the mother. In all his 
trials he only found two cases where the by- 
brid seedlings partook of the characters of 
both parents, 


....-The paleontologists of the Princeton 
aclentific expedition of 1877—H. F. Osborn, 
W. RB. Scott, and F. Speir, Jr.—have published 
a valuable report descriptive of the 56 species 
of vertebrate fossils found by them in the 
Eocene of Wyoming, or the Fort Bridger 
group. Many new species are described. 
From a summary of all the vertebrates so far 
described from this fermation in Wyoming it 
appears that 213 species of mammals, 7 birds, 
76 reptilia, 1 amphibian, and 52 fish, or 349 
species in all, are known. Not the least inter- 
esting feature of this list is the enumeration 
of 27 species of monkeys. The authors do 
not endorse the opinion that all the Eocene 
mammals had inferior brains. Specimens de- 
scribed would bear comparison with the very 
highest modern carnivorous types. These 
animal remains were accumulated tn a lake of 
brackish water, possibly connecting with the 
ocean, Several of the skeletons were found 
in astanding position, showing that the antf- 
mals must have been mired inswamps. At 
present three series of barren bluffs border 
the basin, producing that pecniiar type of 
western scenery called ‘‘ bad Jands.”’ 


....The Natural History Review states that a 
second specimen of Archeoptervx has been dis- 
covered at Solenhofen, having the jaws or bill 
armed with teeth. While Prof. Avon found 
nothing of the kind in the first specimen ex- 
humed, now in the British Museum, Dr. John 
Evans, fifteen years ago, asserted that the jawé 
were toothed, judging from a small detached 
jaw with teeth exbibited upon the slab. It 


will certainly be very stravve if it shall appear 

that Evans’s supposed vagary was really the 

first announcement of the fact so brilliantly de- 

ylonet by Marsh from the Hesperomis of 
6as. 
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Missions. 


WORK OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 





THe past twelve months have been a very 
eventful period in the history of missions, The 
great mission-fields on three continents have 
been invaded by war, by famine, by pesti- 
lence, and there has not been perbaps a year 
since the beginning of modern missions iu 
which there has been a greater destruction of 
life and more of suffering. The wars in South 
Africa and Turkey, the famines in India and 
Caina, and the floods iv the latter have greatly 
affected the missionaries and their work, al- 
thoagh not entirely to their detriment. The 
general survey of the American Board notices 
these great events, and how the time and 
strength of the missionaries have been drawn 
upon by them, and how the terrible visitations 
bave been instrumental in advancing the cause 
of Christ. It paysa well-deserved tribute to 
the nobleness and devotion of the missionaries 
in working so zealously and uotiringly to alle- 
viate the sufferings they were compelled to wit- 
ness. ‘‘No grander picture,’ it says, ‘‘ can 
be drawn than of that young woman froma 
home mission church in Nebraska, toiling on 
in the beleaguered city of Erzrum through 
the weary months of January, February, and 
March, from early morn till Jate at night, giv- 
ing out tickets for the necessaries of life to 
perisbing men and women, till an Armenian 
bishop pronounced blessiogs on her name and 
bearded men begged to kiss her hand; and, 
dying at last at her post—on the field of honor, 
rather, of royal service for Christ and his 
cause.’’ Many other instances of sublime devo- 
tion might be given; and it is not wonderful 
thut the heathen have been most profoundly 
mpressed with the reality of the religion that 
abounds soin self-sacrifice and charity, and 
have fo some places been ready to offer wor- 
ship to the missionaries as gods. Not only are 
the people of India breaking away by thou- 
sands from caste and heathenism, and inqutr- 
ing what they must do to be saved, but the 
Chinese are being reached as they never could 
be reached before. Evidently only the begin- 
ning is pow seen of a great movement in both 
China and India, as well as in Turkey. The 
active part wbich the misrionaries of the Amer- 
ican Board took in the work of relief and the 
great demands upon their sympathy “ have told 
heavily on their health and strength, though, 
with one or at most two exceptions, their lives 
have been spared.’’ 


During the year ten missionaries passed 
away totheir reward; eighteen retired from 
the field, chiefly on account of iI] health; 
eighteen have returved to this country fora 
season of rest; and nineteen new names have 
been added to the roll. Of the new mission- 
aries four are graduates of Andover, two were 
pastors, and five are representatives of the 
Woman’s Boards. Twenty-one veterans re- 
turned to the field, leaviog fewer at home than 
for many years previously. It is with regret 
that a net less in the number of names on the 
roll is noticed. 


Of the missions, the first to come under re- 
view is that among the North Ameriean In- 
dians. The Dakotas are yielding more and 
more to the teachings of the missiovaries and 
accepting both Christianity aod the arts of 
civilization. The schools at Santee Agency 
are very successful and good work has been 
done at Peoria Bottom. A feature of the 
work in Papal lands has been the persecution 
the missionaries and their congregations have 
suffered in Mexico, Austria, and Spain—an 
evidence of the growth and success of these 
missions. 

The suggestion of Maj >r Malan thata mission 
be established in Central Africa, the Zulu Mis- 
sion being a basis of operations, has been care- 
fully considered by the Board ; but, of course, 
everything depends on the obtaining of a suffi- 
cient endowment. The work of the Zulu Mis- 
sion bas been hindered by the war on the 
border and the results of the year’s labors 
have been small. 

In respect to the Turkish missions, while the 
general results have not been so large as was 
expected, the 92 churches have received 347 
members on profession of fatth and the con 
gregations have raised $19,000 toward their own 
support. In India the famine prevented a 
large increase to the churches, the additions 
numbering only about 300; but the spirit of 
inquiry has been awakened in the Madura Mie- 
sion and interest has been manifested among 
the Mobammedans of Bombay. The schools 
have performed important work. 


For the missions in China a steady increase 
of converts ‘and the manifestation of a more 
earnest Christian life by native members are 
reported. There has been a cheering revival in 
North China and the outlook is a very Hopeful 
one. The working force of the mission in 
Japan has been weakened; but two new 
churches have been established and nearly a 
hundred new members received. Eight of the 
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en churches are self-supporting. The work 
among the women is very successful. 

In Micronesia the work is constantly spread- 
iug. The North Pacific Institute, at Honolulu, 
promises important results, and in the Gilbert 
and Caroline Islands the effects of former 
labors begin to appear. 

The Survey closes with an appeal for more 
money, to re-enforce the missionary force in 
Turkey, India, Japan, avd China, The total 
income of the Board for the year was $482,204. 
The expenditures were $438,787. The debt of 
$48,000 at the beginning of the year has been 
reduced to less than $5,000. The committee 
was only able to effect this reduction by res- 
olute economy. 


School and College. 


PRESIDENT Wuite, of Cornell University, 
while in Europe recently visited every great 
university from those of Naples, Pisa, aud 
Padua to Berlin, Oxford, and Cambridge, as 
well as mavy gymnasia and normal and tech- 
nical schools. ‘‘ When I first visited Italy, 
twenty-five years ago,’’ Mr. White is credited 
with saying, “ anything like proper teaching of 
natural science was utterly impossible. This 
time I went into lecture rooms, and fouod 
great numbers of young men studying science, 
under approved instructors; and, moreover, 
the whole influence of the government was on 
that side. At Oxford and Cambridge I found 
an enormous change. At my former visit 
there was virtually no provision for the proper 
etudy of natural science. Now there are mag- 
nificent provisions in both universities. There 
are splendid laboratories for physics and chem- 
istry, and there is much better provision for 
inetruction in history, political economy, and 
kindred subjects. A more liberal policy pre- 
vails in the great Euglish universities. Stu- 
dents were formerly required to be attached 
to one of the colleges. Now they may go 
there and live as ‘unattached students’ as 
freely as German students in German universi- 
ties. This in time will make the English uni- 
versities superior to the German universities, 
combining, as they will, the excellence of the 
old Evglish system with that of the Conti- 
nental system.”’ We assume that Cornell 
will reap some very practical advantages from 
President White’s observations while abroad. 





...-As the Chinese children ere vot per- 
mitted to enter the San Francisco public 
schools, thore who bave embraced Christianity 
are taught in the Union Mission, in the old 
Globe Hotel. The school has two sessions, 
one of which is conducted by an American 
lady, the other by Hung Mung Chung, who is a 
fine Chinese scholar and a man of much dignity 
and scbolarly attainments, said to be a lineal 
descendant of Confucius. During the past 
year Huog Mung Chung was baptized and be- 
came a member of the Protestant Church for 
Chinese. He teaches the children the Chinese 
classics and the maxims and precepts of Con- 
fuciue. When the pupils recite to him, they go 
to the stand one at a time, turn their backs to 
bim, as is the custom of the country, and re- 
peat their lessons in a sing-song monotoue, 
while he in the calmest and most placid man- 
ner fans himself, displaying to great advantage 
his long, taper fiogers, au indication of high 
caste, on which he greatly prides himself. 
Each session of the school is closed by singing 
and repeating the Lord’s Prayer—in the morp- 
ing in English, in the afternoon in Chinese. 


...-[t appears that, while the exhibit of the 
American common-school system at the Paris 
Exposition showed our superiority in this 
branch of popular education, the French had 
much to teach other nations in regard to ad- 
vanced and technical courses. For instance, 
the new schoo! for political science at Paris is 
something unique and valuable. It receives 
young men who have taken what we call the 
first degree, and gives them a post-graduate 
course in history, political science, jurispru- 
dence—everything,in fact, valuable for mak 
ing a young man efficient in public service— 
and its graduates have a preference in the civil 
service. 

...-Tufts College begins the fall term with 
110 students—ten less than last year. These 
are distributed as follows: under-graduates, 
82; post-graduates, 2; special course, | ; divin- 
ity school, 25. President Capen says there is 
great need of endowed scholarships, which 
will furnish support to young men of genuine 
ability and high promise. Twenty euch schol- 
arships, with a permanent fund of $5,000 each, 
would no more than cover the present wants 
of the College. 


...-Professor Watson, of Michigan Universi- 
ty, has arrived here to take charge of the Ob- 
servatory of the Wiscoasin University, which 
is now in the course of construction. 


...-Jt was the degree of 8. T. D., and not 
that of LL.D., that Dr. Ezra Abbott received 
from Harvard College 'in'1872, as erroneously 
stated in the issue ofsSeptember 26th, ~~ 





Pebbles. 


TRUE to the core: the appl«-worm. 





....Every cat has a fur cout, and every dog 
pants. 


..»-A. Ward said of the Mormons: “ Their 
religion is singular, but their wives are 
plural.” 


....-The differerce between the weather and 
a baby is simply that ‘one never rains but it 
pours, while the other never pains but it 
roars."? 


....A noted Thames oursman thinks milk 
gives a man muscle. ’Umph! By working 
the pump-handle, we suppose.—TZurner’s Falls 
Reporter. 


-»--A careful estimate shows that the num- 
ber of “colonels” in the South is exactly the 
same as the number of authors of “ Beautiful 
Snow” in the North. 


...»A California paper informe us that alco- 
hol may be made from beets. Probably. We 
know a great mapy dreadful “ beats’’ have 
been made from alchohol. 


...-'* Thirty metals have been di-covered 
this century.”’?’ Justso! But then some folks 
would rather discover one metal thirty times, 
if they could choose the metal. 


.... An editor with pine unmarried daughters 
was recently made indignant by the miscon- 
struction his contemporaries put upon his able 
leader on ‘* The Demand for more Men.” 


....Which are the lightest men, Irishmen, 
Scotchmen, or Englishmen? In Ireland there 
are men of Cork, in Scotland there are men of 
Ayr (air), but on the Thames are lightermen. 


..e-'* Why does lightoipg so rarely strike 
twice in the same place?’ Professor Wortman 
asked the new boy in the class of natural phi- 
losopby. ‘‘ Hub !’’ said the new boy, ‘'it never 
needs to.”’ 


....Thare iz lots ov people in this world who 
are like a guideboard at the forks ov the road. 
They kan point out the right way for others 
to persew; but they don’t follow it themselfs. 
— Billings. 


....Has1y GENERALIZATION. — Mamma: 
“We'd better goin, darling. It threatens to 
raiv.”? Harry: ‘Ob! then it won't!’ Mam- 
ma; “Why? Harry: ‘Papa always threat- 
ens to vip me. But he never does.”’—J'unch, 


....‘‘I hope there are no cannibals around 
here,’’ said a traveler to a frontier girl, as she 
was mixing a batch of dough. ‘There are 
plenty of ’em,’’ returned she, pouring some 
corn-meal into the pan. *‘ We always eat a little 
Indian with our bread.’’ 


....!*Ma,”’ groaned a Roxbury boy, who had 
surreptitiou-ly eaten half a dozen unripe pears 
and was under the charge of his maternal pa- 
rent, ‘why am I like an overstoeked country 
dry goods store?’ ‘Give it up,” was the re- 
ply. *‘**Canse I’m 80 full of colic-oh !” 


...-Learning things by rote.—‘‘ Now, John, 
tell me the names of all the capitals in Europe.” 
John told them. ‘‘Now, Jobn,’’ added one 
of the visiting committee (the funny member), 
“‘can you tell me whether they are animal or 
vegetable?’ ‘‘ Animals,”’ was the prompt and 
contident reply. 


..-+'* Do you know any legends or old stories 
connected with this venerable building, my 
good man ?’’ said a pedantic tourist to a la- 
borer in a Scotch village, one day. “I dinna 
ken o’ ony legends aboot il, tir. There was an 
auld story up by on yon gavel-end; but it fell 
doun some time sin’, Tbat’s a’ I ken.” 


...A Highlander was reading Charles Dud- 
ley Warner’s remarks on the camel, wherein 
he makes the ancient beast exclaim: ‘‘ There 
are three of us—the date-palm, the Pyramid, 
and myself. Everything else is modern. Go 
to!” “Hoot, mon!’ saidthe Celt. ‘ Joost as 
if nobody didn’t know that afore. The Caw 
mels were a clan long afore the Pyramids and 
thut other thing were heard of.”’ 


.... EDITOR'S LAMENT. 

I cannot write the old joke 
I stole in days of yore, 

For everybody sneers and yells: 

“*Dve read that joke before !” 

A new joke then my shears shall find, 
Ill shoot my Jaggard pen, 

For I dare not use the old joke 
Nor make that pun again. 


-»»-'Get out of my way!” said the Green- 
back Dollar. 
‘* I’m Government’s promise to pay !’’ 
‘I’m Goverpment’s pay,’’ said the Dol- 
lar of Gold. 
“T can’t get out of your way !”” 
Moral. 


When the Moon asks the Sun to get out of ber 
light. 
There’s a very fine chance for,a veryj{free fight, 
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Ministerial Register, 


ALLEN, C. B., Jk., called to Garden ch., In- 
dianapolie, Ind. 

DILLINGHAM, M. W., Northville, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

EASON, F. W., accepts call to Newberne, 
N.C. 

FORD, J. W., Cavandaigua, accepts call to 
Homer, N. Y. 

HURLIN, WILL14M, removes from Goshen to 
Antrim, N. H. 

LAMB, J. CurtTI1s, ord. and inet. at Old Lyme, 
Conn. 

LEWIS, JAMES N., ord. at Albion, Mich. 

MITCHELL, H. R., closes his labers at Pella, 
Iowa, 

ROBERTS, W. §8., inet. over Spruce-st. ch., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

SIMMS, D. B., Mount Gilead, accepts call to 
Youngstown, O. 

SLOAN, W. H., settles as pastor at Canan- 
daigna, N. Y. 

VAN DOREN, R. M., ord. at North Green- 
bush, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

BOWMAN, George A., First ch., South Wind- 
sor, Conn., resigns. 

BYINGTON, E. H., closes his labors at Bruns- 
wick, Me. 

CHADDOCK, Emory G., Union City, called to 
Ministee, Mich. 

CLARK, 8. W., becomes acting pastor of 
First ch., Holyoke, Mass., until April 1st. 

HAINES, 8. 8., closes his labors at Montezu- 
ma, Ind., and goes to West Millgrove, O. 

HARGRAVE, J. W., accepts call to Brooklyn 
Village, O. 

HART, Wi1LL1AM, Central ch., Batb, Me., re- 
signs. 

HEALY, J. W., D.D., Ottumwa, Iowa, called 
to Milwaukee, Wis. 

HEIZER, A. M., removes from Wapello to 
Mediapolis, Iowa. 

KENYON, F. L., St. Joseph, Mo , accepts call 
to Iowa City, lowa. 

KINGSBURY, Howarp, First ch., Amherst, 
Maes.. died recently. 

RUPDOCK, C. A., called to Granite Falls, 
Min. 

— T. W., ord. at South Canton, 


WORCESTER, Isaac R., D. D., is soon to re- 
tire from the editorship of the Missionary 
Herata, to ve succeeded Dy the Rev. E. E. 
Strong, Waltham, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


ALLEN, ArtTuHurR H., is not at Sayville; but is 
supplying at Islip, L. I. 

ARCHIBALD, W. K., Pewee, Ky., declines 
eall to Bloomingburg, O. 

ARTHUR, Joun, died at Hanoverton, O., 
aged 72. 

ASDALE, W11e0n, ord. and inst. at Gallatin, 
Mo. 

BOYD, 8. T., Falls City, Neb., resigns and ac- 
cepts situation in Parson’s College, Fair- 
field, Iowa. 

BURNS, Cares F., Philadelphia, called to 
Manayunk, Penn. 

CROUSE, Meras V., Franklin, O., declines 
call to Atchinson, Kan. 

FITZGERALD, J. D., accepts call to Morris- 
town, O. 

GRAVES, R. J., D.D., suspended from min- 
istry and communion by Shenango Pres- 
bytery for drunkenness, 

HALBERT, W. R., Atglen, Penn., resigns. 

HAMILTON, W1.u14M, D.D., Northfield, O., 
dismiesed. 

JONES, J. Gorvon, Coldwater, Mich., resigns, 

KELLEN. J. T., Mishawaka, Ind., removes 
to Morris, Ill 

KIMBALL, C. C.. Erie, Penn., accepts call to 
Kansas City, Mo, 

LINDSLEY, D.D., inst. at Northfield, N. Y. 

LITTLE, CHares H., inst. at New Albany, 
Ind. 


MARQUIS, L. C©., Baltimore, Md., called to 
8t. Louis, Mo. 

MILLER, James RussE.u, Philadelphia, Penn., 
ealled to Rock Island, III. 

PATTERSON, Josers. Kearney, accepts call 
to Central City, Neb. 

STEWART. T., CaLvin, called to Solon, O. 

TUCKER, H. A., Fairview, Penn., resigns. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BARBOUR, Jonny HENRY, ord. priest at Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
COTTON, Evan H., will serve St. John’s, 
Dresden, Germany, during the winter. 
DAVIDSON, T. W., Moyamensing, Penn., re- 
signs. 

HELM, J. P., ord. priest at Louieville, Ky. 

HUGHES, J. A. D., Carbondale, Penn., re- 
signs. 

IRVING, Prerre Paris, New Brighton, 8. I., 
died recently, aged 72. 

LIGHTNER. M. C., accepts call to Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 

MOORE, WattTeER H., Napa, Cal., has been ap- 
pointed by the Bishop of Springfield to 

* work in his diocese. 
ROLLER, R. D., called toDarien, Ga. 
TAYLOR, F. W,, accepts call to Danville, (11), 
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October 10, 1878.] 


Literature, 


The prompt mention én our list of “* Books of the Week”’ 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will quide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


ALZOG’S CHURCH HISTORY.* 


BY PROF, GEORGE P, FISHER, D.D. 











Avupi alteram partem (hear both sides) 
is as good a rule in the study of history as 
in courts of justice or in private contro- 
versies, It is hardly possible, even were it 
desirable, for a historian to write without 
either sympathy or antipathy in reference 
to the grand movements and the eminent 
characters that figure on his pages. It is 
certainly wholesome for a Protestant occa- 
sionally to look through the eyes of his 
doctrinal adversaries, and see how things 
appear to those whose point of view is'so 
opposite to his own. Among the recent 
writers from the Roman Catholic side 
who have undertaken to narrate the his- 
tory of the Church, Alzog is certainly one 
of the most learned and respectable. That 
his judgment is not warped by his sincere 
faith in the doctrines and the authority of 
the Roman communion and by his repug- 
nance to Protestantism and its leaders, and 
that he is not sometimes betrayed into 
one-sided and uncharitable expressions, in 
consequence of his creed, it would be too 
much for any onetoclaim. But he belongs 
to the school of German Catholic scholars 
who really set a value upon science, and 
who cannot bring themselves to draw a 
veil over events and over the crimes of high 
personages which a more bigoted ecclesi- 
asticism would fain hide from observation. 
Alzog often records facts which are un- 
welcome to him as a Roman Catholic; and 
where a distorted representation or a harsh 
judgment of an antagonist escapes from 
his pen there is no reason to attribute the 
fault to conscious and willful injustice. 
The translation, made by two ecclesiastics 
at Cincinnati and issued with a strong rec- 
ommendation from Archbishop Purcell, 


contains a considerable amount of addi- 
tional matter, furnished by the American 


editors, and several maps, which are de- 
signed to exhibit the territorial divisions of 
the Romish Church throughout the world. 
We could wish that the text of Alzog had 
been kept apart from all extraneous mat- 
ter, and that whatever changes or supple- 
mentary statements the translators chose to 
add had been distinctly designated as their 
own. But they tell usin the preface that 
‘*their work is not a mere rendition of the 
original text, but a homogeneous enlarge- 
ment,” and that a due regard to English- 
speaking Christians required ‘‘ a fuller and 
more independent treatment of our own 
ecclesiastical affairs,” in which they in- 
clude (with what reason we fail to see) 
‘‘the history of the Vatican Council.” But 
how have they fulfilled even these assur- 
ances? Have their additions been ‘‘ho- 
mogeneous”? And have they, as they also 
assert, followed Dr. Alzog ‘‘ with scrupu- 
lous fidelity throughout the work”? We 
regret to say that neither of these declara- 
tions has been veritied. They have done 
as much, in this last volume especially, as 
they well could to transform a liberal 
Jatholic into an Ultramontane Catholic 
work, Their additions are often contrary 
to the spirit and the opinions of Alzog, in- 
stead of being “ homogeneous,” as they 
have the effrontery to affirm. In turning 
over their third volume, we fell upon the 
following statement (p. 144) respecting Cal- 
vin: ‘But cleverness and study cannot 
compensate for a bad character and 
loose morals, and both the character and 
morals of Calvin were infamous.” Kvow- 
ing the temper and scholarship of Alzog, 
we felt confident that he could not have 
brought forward this stale slander. On 
recourse to the original text of his work, 
we find that this precious piece of sectari- 
rian vilification is one of the ‘homo. 
geneous” additions of the American 
translators, introduced, no doubt, for 
the benefit of ‘‘ English-speaking Chris- 
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tians.”” But they can leave vut, as well as 
putin, asentence. Alzog writes of Leo X, 
after adverting to this Pontiff’s patronage 
of letters and the arts: ‘‘ Butof the blessing 
and the power of Christianity he appears 
to have had less experience [weniger erfah- 
ren zy haben, § 304, p. 152].” The reader 
will look in vain for this sentence io the 
English version (sup. 44). We may add, 
in passing, that, while the translators make 
Aizog say of Leo ‘ His pontificate, though 
one of the most brilliant, was by no means 
the most happy in the history of the 
Church,” what Alzog really says is: 
‘‘His pontificate was, to be sure, brilliant 
[wohl glanzend], but of little benefit [wentg 
heilvoll—little salutary] to the Church.” 
Where Alzog condemns the Reformers, bis 
language in the English version is un- 
warrantably sharpened ; where he condemns 
Roman Catholic leaders or measures it is 
proportionately softened. These transla- 
tors (p. 131) make the author write: ‘‘ When 
it is further borne in mind that Luther was 
both a glutton and a drunkard, having so 
little regard for ordinary proprieties that 
he brutally wrote to his wife, in a letter 
dated July 2d, 1540,” etc. What Alzog actu- 
ally wrote in the corresponding passage is: 
‘“When one considers his occasionally 
frivolous mode of life [sein zectwetliges leicht- 
fertiges Leben), as he himself wrote to his 
wife, on the 2d of July, 1540,” etc. To 
foist upon the text of Alzog expressions 
of this sort which he never used, 
and which at the present day no 
German Catholic scholar of his standing 
ever allows himself to use, deserves the 
pillory. Alzog says of Calvin that he has 
this in common with Luther, that ‘‘ both 
begin with breaking off from the collect- 
ive historical development of Christianity 
and placing a gulf between the first and the 
seventeenth century ” (§322, p. 205). The 
translators say: ‘‘ Calvin was quite at one 
with Luther, both doing their best to misrepre- 
sent her [the Church's] history and to picture 
her as an wyss of infamy during the period 
between the first and the sixteenth century.” 
In this way the utterances of a theologian 
who, though not: without a strong bias 
derived from bis education and position, 
was, comparatively speaking, sober in his 
judgments, are distorted and falsified by 
these American editors. The words above 
which we have put in Italics have no 
counterpart whatever in the original. 
‘Luther, after drinking and feasting and 
jesting with his friends on the death of Pope 
Paul III and the downfall of the Papacy, 
was suddenly taken ill on Feb. 17th, 1546, 
and died on the night of the following day. 
Thus suddenly and prematurely was Luther 
stricken down, in the town where he had 
been born and baptized,” etc. All this ia 
thrust into the text of Alzog, who would 
never stoop to retail these malignant inven- 
tions or seek to make out a case of Divine 
judgment on the death of a man who, not- 
withstanding herculean labors, which had 
slowly undermined his health, lived to 
the age of sixty-three. Sometimes, by the 
insertion of a single word, the translators 
have materially altered the character of a 
statement. For example, Alzog (p. 194) 
says of Luther that ‘‘ he lacked the spirit 
of love and humility” (iim der Getst der 
Liebe und Demuth fehlte). He is made to 
say: ‘‘He was totally destitute of the 
necessary virtues of charity and humility,” 
Here by the fraudulent insertion of the 
word ‘totally ” a harsher assertion is put 
into the mouth of the historian than he was 
disposed to utter. 

The translators of Alzog have substituted 
for his narrative of the Vatican Council a 
chapter of their own concocting, in which, 
while they make use of Alzog’s facts, they 
present them ina spirit directly antagon- 
istic to his own. The opposition to the 
infallibility decree he traces, evidently, to 
conscientious conviction, and the rupture 
in the German Catholic Church consequent 
on its adoption he regards with profound 
grief. A comparison of the concluding 
paragraphs under this head, as it appears 
in the German and the English editions, 
respectively, will serve to exhibit to the 
reader the method and the animus of these 
translators. They write (page 829): ‘It is 
to be hoped that the Vatican Council may 
be reopened, at no distant day, for the solu- 
tion of questions still in doubt and to pro- 
vide against the dangers that still menace 





the Church and retard the conversion of 
souls.” Now hear the author: ‘‘ God grant 
that the Vatican Council at no distant day 
may be continued and brought to an end, 
in order te remove the numerous grievous 
misunderstandings, to solve the great 
problems still left for solution. Then, as 
at Trent, maya greater influence be allowed 
to the fathers of the Council with regard to 
the appointment of subjects and the method of 
handling them. May thebishops, however, 
continue with unshaken constancy in the 
closest union with the Father of the Chris- 
tian community, the center of the unity of 
the Church, to the end that against the 
many dangers that threaten the Church 
they may struggle and conquer together!’ 
(p. 545). The mutilation of this paragraph 
by the suppression of the implied com- 
plaint (not loud, but deep) that the bishops 
in the Vatican Council were muzzled is 
characteristic of this American metamor- 
phosis of Alzog’s history. We recommend 
our readers, wherever it is practicable, to 
consult Alzog bimself; and, in case they use 
the translation, the foregoing comments 
will qualify them to judge of the degree of 
credence that is due to the declaration that 
the original author bas been followed ‘‘with 
scrupulous fidelity.” 
YALE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
ie 


Dr. QuACKENBOS’s History of Ancient Lit- 
erature, though itis but a school text-book, 
illustrates the sure tendency of scholarship to 
diffuse itself downward from the fountain- 
heads. Here, in moderate compass, we have 
the main resu!ts of Oriental study made sery- 
iceable for schoolboy lessons. Io a diagram is 
explained, more clearly than words could do 
it, the linguistic pedigree of the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages—the common descent of En- 
glish, Greek, and German, for instance, with 
fifty other languages now spoken, from the 
Aryan mother-tongue; and a small colored 
map of Europe shows the main Western areas 
of their distribution. The first quarter of the 
book is devoted to a very intelligent resumé of 
our knowledge respecting ancient Oriental lit- 
eratures. The Hindu, Persian, Chinese, He- 
brew, and Egyptian receive each a chapter; 
and another one touches briefly upon the As- 
eyrian and other cuneiform records—not too 
briefly, however, for some of the errors to creep 
in which seem inseparable from the popular 
diecussion of any special subject of research. 
The ‘‘laod of Shinar" is translated as the 
‘country of thetwo rivers ”’ (p. 104), which is 
the translation of Metopotamia and Aram Na- 
baraim ; and Dr. Quackenbos mentions as if it 
were authentic a mythic account by the Car- 
thagenian Hanno (possibly in the “ Perl- 
plus’’) of ‘‘a savage people called Gorillas, 
whose bodies were covered with hair and who 
defended themselves with stones.’’ That is in- 
teresting; but it is scarcely history. We no- 
tice too an error in the diagram of the Semitic 
languages (p. 85), where the Babylonian and 
Ninevite cuneiform inscriptions are derived 
from the Northern or Aramaic branch of the 
ancient Egyptian ; whereas it is settled that 
they are not a scion of the Aramaic, but much 
more closely related t6 the Central Phoenician 
branch of the Semitic stock. But these, after 
all, are errors which will not hopelessly per? 
vert the infant mind. The rest of the book is 
occupied with the more familiar history of the 
Greek and the Roman literatures; and tbe 
whole makes a clear advance upon former text- 
books of the same order. (Harper & Brothers.) 


.... Like Unto Like, by Sherwood Bonner, is 
the ninth number of the ‘Library of Amer- 
ican Fiction,’’ and is one of the cleverest of 
the series. The real subject of it is society in 
the South since the close of the Civil War. The 
town of Yaribais the scene of the story, and 
the characters are mostly Southern, though tbe 
hero, Roger Ellie, is a Northern man, and still 
at forty-five years an incurable prig ; and, being 
a prig, he fails to retain the romantic love 
which Blythe Herndon, the belle of Zuriba, 
promises him. The sympathetic novel-reader 
will, therefore, be warned that this is a tale of 
love’s labors lost. But the sketches of the 
Yariba people are excellent and will repay the 
reading. The pride and vanity, the bitterness 
and the generosity, and the inconceivable self- 
conceit of a small Southern community were 
never, in our observation, better drawn than 
here. And we remark in this story the confir- 
mation of a Southern trait that was recently 
described in these columns by our con‘ributor, 
the Rev. William M. Baker, in his letter on “‘The 
Blooming of the Bayonet Plavt.”” Describing 
the Southern practice of concealing betrothals 
to the last moment—to the sending out of the 
wedding invitations, if possible—Mr. Baker said 
that ‘“‘the very foundations of society would 
have been overthrown” by as much lying on 
other subjects as was practiced in the best 
society on this. And now comes our heroine, 





Blythe Herndon, and says to her lover, in the 
frankest manner: “No Southern girl would 
have it known for the world that she was en- 
gaged. None of the other young men would 
pay her any attention. One of the girls here 
was engaged to eleven at the same time.” 
This, be it remembered, is the faith and prac- 
tice of the especially ‘‘ chivalrous” class of 
our Southern society. In ancient times it was 
considered a trait of chivalrous people to 
speak the truth to their friends; but in our 
day, it seems, ‘‘ nous avons changé tout cela.” 
(Harpers.) 


....We are glad to receive from Macmillan 
& Co. a new edition of Mr. W. Robinson’s 
Parks and Gardensof Paris. This beautiful and 
profusely illustrated volume attracted great 
attention in England when it first appeared, as 
its author is the most competent critie and au- 
thority on horticultural matters in England ; 
and this, like his earlier volumes, is a protest 
against the stiff f rmalities that too often dis- 
figure gardens, and is full of suggestions of 
new methods of gardening and culture, which 
might well te introduced into England, and 
are still more needed in America, where garden- 
ing is hardly yetanart. This volume considers 
not only public parks and ornamental gardens ; 
but culiure of fruits and vegetables for profit. 
Itis wristeu in an extremely interesting style, 
with evouzh of the spirit of controversy to 
make it piquaut, and the novelties about wall 
and cordon culture of apples and pears, pruo- 
ing and grafting, salads and asparagus, as well 
as ornamental and tropical plants, make the 
vi lume one that will interest and instruct. 
The clima‘e of France {s 80 much like our own 
that this work will be of even wore value to us 
than it would be to Englishmen. ‘ 


.+- Lessons in Cookery is a reprint, with 
slight revisions, of the South Kensington 
Training School Hand-book. It is not merely 
or mainly a collection of recipes, though a 
great number of recipes are given, It isa 
minute description of each process in prepar- 
ing and cookiog the food. It explains for 
each dish each and every process of manipu- 
lation, even to the smallest. This is the fea- 
ture of the book and it is a most important 
one. ‘The difference between good and bad 
cooking,’’ says the American editor, Miss 
Eliz: Youmans, ‘‘is very much a matter of 
attention to trifles.”” These essential trifies, 
even duwneto the right way of cleansing 
kitchen utensils, are here described in num- 
bered lessons,and each lesson divided into pum- 
bered steps, so that even a beginner cannot go 
wrong. We do not see bow any one who will 
follow the lead of this thorougbly practical 
book could easily spoil a disb or fail to make 
a good one. With such careful guidance as 
this, {t would require an almost omnipotent 
stupidity to go wrong. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


eeeeThe Descriptive Geology of the United 
Stat» Explora'ion of the Fortieth Parallel, by 
Arnold Hague and 8, F. Emmons, is numeric- 
ally tae second, but in tbe order of publica- 
tion the last of three volumes which have ap- 
peared relating to this survey. It isa finely 
illustrated quarto, accompauied by eleven to- 
pographical and twelve geological maps. The 
region of the survey is a belt of about 160 miles 
broad and 800 miles long from east to west. 
It includes the line ofthe Pacific Railroad from 
Cheyenne to Truckee and has the Great Salt 
Lake at its center. The authors modestly call 
this magnificent work ‘‘rather a geological 
reconnolssance’’ than a systematic survey. 
But it represents ten years of laborious re- 
search and exploration, and it is one of the 
most valuable of our many valuable govern- 
mental publications. The general chart of our 
‘‘Cordilleras,’’ the vast mountain territory of 
the Far West (see [INDEPENDENT of July 25th), 
possesses great general as well as technical 
futerest. (Washington : Government Printing 
Office, 1877.) 


....It seems surprising that Prof. Henry 
Morley’s stories for children, which are so 
popular in England, should not be better known 
in America. Cassell, Petter & Galpin huve 
published a new edition of his charming 
Chicken Market, and other Fairy Tales, with illus- 
trations by Charles H. Bennett. These are the 
choicest of fairy tales, aud they will be happy 
children whose parents are wise enough to put 
the book, with its fuony pictures,into their 
little ones’ hands. The Mayic Flower-Pot, and 
other Stories is a collection of twenty or more 
short tales by Edward Gurrett. The Magic 
Flower-Pot chances to be the first in order in 
this collection, and so gives the name to the 
volume. All the stories are good, with morals 
interwoven io something of the Hans Caristian 
Andersen style—just the style, ia fact, in which 
we sbould expect the author of ‘‘ The Occupa- 
tions of a Retired Life” to write fora “* certain 
little boy who likes stories and who loves ” the 
writer. This is also issued by Cassell, Petter & 
Galpin. 

...-Dr. John W. Draper, under the title of 
Scientifle Memoirs has furnished for publication 
a collection of essays covering the field of his 








researches in radiant energy during the past 
forty years. These documents are published, 
for the most part, without alteration from 
their origipal form. A few have suffered con- 
densation, and many bave been supplied with 
notes rendered necessary by the progress 
of science. The book is of interest maiuly as 
a biography; but as acollectionof the con- 
tributions of Dr. Draper to science it has a his- 
torical value, and the reader will find pleasure 
in a retrospective view of the path through 
which our present teachers have groped their 
way. Eveu a small library on physics would 
be incomplete witbout this volume. (N. Y.: 
Harper & Bros.) 


..«»Harly Rome, from the Foundation of the 
City to its Destruction by the Gauls, by W. Ihne, 
Ph, D., of Heidelberg, isa volume of moderate 
compass, well adapted to the use of students. 
It aims to give the results of historical criti- 
cism in a form intelligible to the reader of 
common capacity. Legends and traditions 
have not beeu neglected; but diligence has 
beep exercised to distinguish as far as possi- 
ble between the true and the fanciful. The 
book has eufficient literary merit to render its 
study agreeable, (N, Y.: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) 


...»Mrs. Maxwell’s Natural History Collee- 
tion in the Colorado Building of the Exposi- 
tion attracted great attention and was de- 
scribed in these columns by **H. H.”’ Clax- 
ton, Remsen & Haffelfinger (Philadelphia) 
publish a very interesting sccount of her life 
and collection, tull of valuable ecientitic ob- 
servations on the nutura) bistory of Colorado. 


..-From the press of Houghton, Osgood & 
Co, comes a thort biograpbical sketch of Van 
Dyck, by M. F. Sweetzer, compiled mafoly 
from historical and documentary writings and 
enriched by anecdotes from various sources. 
The work concludes with a catalogue of the 
chief Van Dycks now in existence, with their 
present location and date of execution. 


--«»Under the title of World's Fair No. 2 
A. 8. Baroes & Co. reprint in a small octavo 
volume two essays from The International [- 
view—one on the French Exhbibition.of 1878 and 
the other on ‘** Vienna and the Centennial.” 
The former of these papers, by Charles Gind 
riez, architect, is considerably enlarged since 
its origina) publication in July. 


.. William Winter has edite@ and published 
Edwin Booth’s Prompt-Book of Othello, and al- 
so of Payne’s Brutus. These give the plays as 
acted on the stage and are printed on one side 
of the page, in clear type. 


.. The Bodleys on Wheels is a story book for * 
children, which bas the advantages of clear 
types and profuse illustration. The text is 
not specially attractive. (Boston: Houghton, 
Osgood & Co.) 


..The October number of that (to us) in 
dispensable quarterly, The U. S. Official Postal 
Guid, has reached us, with aJl iis names and 
statistics and decisions revised to date. 

«..- Littell’s Living Age, ever fresh and good, 
reaches us in the bound volume No. XXIIE of 
of the filth series. It is not to be mentioned 
without praise. 





LITERARY NEWS. 





Miss SaraH O. JEWETT has written a volume 
of stories for young girls, which she call? 
** Play Days.”’ 


The eminent Danish orientalist, Prof. Niels 
Ludvig Westergaard, boro in 1815, died at 
Copenhagen on the 9th of September. 


Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. promise a pew 
edition, rewritten, of John Latouche’s (Mr. 
Oswald Crawford) ‘ Travels in Portugal.’ 


W. D. Howells has written the ‘‘Lady of 
the Aroostook,” a story which will be printed 
in three successive numbers of The Atlantic. 


Twenty sermons of the late George Patnam, 
D. D., have been selected for publication, and 
will be brought out soon by Houghton, Osgood 
& Co. 


A “Hand book of Malay Colloquial” has 
deen published at Singapore in an edition of 
600 copies, only ten of which have been sent to 
Europe. 


Houghtoe, Osgood & Co. will publish the 
poems of the late Mrs. Sarah Allen Wbitman, 
of Providerce, who was engaged to be married 
to Edgar Allen Poe. 

D. Lothrp & Co. will issue, the second week 
in October, a story for boys, by Mr. Jas. Rich- 
ardson. It has for title and motto “ Eyes 
Right,”’ which is of good promise. 


Geo. 0. O. Howard bas written two books 
for boys—** Do nald’s Schoo -Days’’ and ‘* Dun- 
ald ic toe War” —whico will be pudlished suc- 
ceesively this fall by Lee & Shepard. 


The Sanskrit Grammer left nearly ready for 
the press by the late Prof Goldstiicker will 
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he completed by a favorite pupil, so that its 
publication is not likely to be delayed. 


Among the Eaglish poets who will contrib- 
ute to the coming volume in the ‘‘ No-Name 
Series” are Jean Ingelow, Lord Houghton 
Christine Roseetti, and P. B. Marston. 


It is announced that Mr. Charles Dickens 
will write alife of Charles J. Matthews, the 
famous comedian. The book will be pub 
lished in the course of 1879 by Macmillan & Co. 


Mr. Howells has adapted from the Spanish 
anew play for Mr. Lawrence Barrett, which 
will be called “ Yorick ” and is likely to be 
brought out upon the Boston stage in Javuary, 


Mersrs. A. & C. Black announce “ Bible 
Echoes in Ancient Classics,” by Dr. Cranfurd 
Tait Ramage. The book contains a collection 
of parallel passages from sacred and profane 
authors. 


Dr. Newman, of the University of Heidel- 
berg, is engaged on an Old French grammar. 
He is aleo preparing illustrations of the words 
used in trade and business in the different dia- 
lects of Old French. 


It is said that the daughter of Gilbert 
Stuart, the painter, has placed the papers and 
correspondence of Ler father in the hands of a 
Newport gentleman, with a view to the prep- 
aration of a memoir of him. 


A German translation of ** The Shiking,’’ the 
third canonical book of the Chinese, by Van 
Strauss and Torney, on which they have been 
engaged for seven years, is now ready for the 
press, and public aid is solicited in behalf of 
publication. 


German works in preparation for early pub- 
lication include “ The Life of Schiller’s Wife,” 
by Dr. Karl Fulda ; Von Hartmann’s long- 
expected ‘Phenomena of Moral Conscious 
ness’’; and a ‘‘ History of Philosopkical Ter- 
minology,’’ by Prof. Eacken. 


Henry Holt & Co. add to their list of un- 
nouncements a volume of sonnets called “ Life 
and Faith,”’ by Mr. George McKnight ; and, in 
connection with a Cincinnati bouse, a transla- 
tion by J. J. Lalor, of Roscher’s great work on 
Political Economy, in two yolumes. 


Messrs. Roberts Bros. willissue at once two 
little books of collections from the Apocry- 
pha. One is ealled ‘The Wisdom of Jesus, 
the Son of Sirach,” and the other ‘* The Wis- 
dom of Solomon’; but the latter includés 
selections from nesrly all the other books, 


Mr. W. Swan Sonnenschein bas in prepara- 
tion the translation of the fourth edition of 
Jacob Grimm’s “ Deutsche Mythologie.” The 
firat volume will be published before the close 
of tae present year and its translation has 
been entrusted to Mr. James 8. Stallybrase. 


A trust company has been formed in Boston, 
among whore members are the widow and 
daughter of the late Professor Agassiz, Mrs. 
Horace Mann, Miss E. P. Peabody, and George 
B. Emerson, to receive donations forthe publi- 
cation of astandard library of the works of 
Froebe). 

Rubieri’s ‘‘ Storia della Poesia Popolare Jtali- 
ana” [Firenze] and D’Ancona’s ‘‘ La Pvesia 
Popolare Italiana” [Livorno] are two fresh 
and interesting studies, by capable scholars, of 
the hitherto much-neglected stores of Italian 
folk-songs, with special reference to Italian 
history and pbilology. 


Av English translation of ‘The Lay of the 
Nibelu»gen,’’ in verse, by Jonathan Birch, 
LL.D., based upon Lachmann’s “Collated and 
Corrected Text,’’ has been published in Mu- 
nich by Adolph Ackerman. A few copies 
bave reached the United States,through A. 
Williams & Co., Boston. 


The late Hov. James Alwis, of Ceylon, had 
been long engaged on an exhaustive history of 
that island ;and, though he did not live to fin- 
ish it, the materials are left in such a state that 
itis believed another hand can complete the 
work. Mr. Alwis’s literary productions com- 
prise nearly fifty titles, mostly relating to Ori- 
eutal study. 


Dr. M. L. Holbrook, the health reformer of 
New York, has in press for publication in Oc- 
tober a work on “ Hygiene of the Brain,” a 
feature of which will bea series of twenty- 
eight letters from O. B. Frothingham, T. W. 
Higginson, A. B. Alcott, Dio Lewis, F. B. Per- 
kins, and others, reciting their physico-intel- 
lectual habits. 


The original Mormon Bible is in possession 
of a Mr. Whittaker, of Richmond, Missouri. 
Within the last few days Orson Pratt and Hi- 
ram Smith,the two dignitaries of Salt Lake, 
have been visiting Mr. Whittaker for the pur- 
pose of purchasing this precious relic of Mor 
mon history. They find the volume well pre- 
served and written ina beautiful, clear hand ; 
but the owner refuses to part with it, at any 
price, though, aecording to the local paper, he 
was offered a large sum of money for it by El- 








der Pratt. 


A new weekly serial will shortly be published 
in London entitled ‘‘ The Lives of the Cardin- 
als.’’ It is said to be issued under the sanc- 
tion and authority of Cardinal Manning and 
all the principal Roman Catholic magnates of 
the United Kingdom. The author is Mr. P. J. 
O’Byrne, a London journalist, who has been to 
Rome for the express purpose of oollecting 
materials for his work. Each number of the 
new serial—of which there will be seventy-five 
in all—will contain a portrait, biography, and 
autograph of one of the cardinals, 


Of new German books there may be noticed 
Prof. A. Bastian’s “ Die Culturlinder des alten 
America,’ two vols.; the eecond enlarged 
edition of Dr, Schaffle’s ‘* Kapitalismus und 
Socialismus’’ (an English translation of the first 
appeared in 1874, by M. Kaufmann); the first 
two volumes of the ‘‘History of German Church 
Law,’’ by Prof. E. Loening; the second part of 
Prof. Zabn’s critical edition of the ‘ Patrum 
Apostolicorum Opera”; Dr. W. Hertzberg’s 
edition, with a metrical travslation of ‘*The 
Libell of Erglische Policye, 1436,” with an 
historical introduction by Prof. R Pauli; ‘‘ Die 
Verwaliung der Oecsterrcichischen Schulen von 
1868 bis 1877,’’ by Dr. Karl Lehmayer; ‘Die 
Kunstbewegung in Ocsterreich seit der Pariser 
Weltausstellung im dahre, 1867,’ by R._ V. Eitel- 
berger. 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Prayer-Meocting and its Improvement. By 
Rev. L. O. . er re Tit. bigs In 





epodnett on by Rev. A. Kittredge, D 
Second ed. ano, pp 259. Chicago: W. G. 
TIGIIIOE cesscccccones . «osndesesoce - $125 


Ferns. In their Homes and Ours. By John 
Robinson, pret. of Botany, etc., Peaboay 

Academy of Science, Salem, Mass. 12mo, pp. 

Oe ee ee rere omen 150 


Songs y epends, and Ballads. By John Boyle 
ey. 16mo, pp. 318. Boston: _— Pilot 
Publishing i. rene senetnnibmonrenenens 
aes of Meas Rewritten ‘and En- 
larged. . A Hodge, D.D., of Princeton 
Re wl do pp. Oi. "New York: Robert 


NNO IPIINOE <heisereeecséss. § Spareaavecsdcacs 3 00 
Littell’s Living Age. Fifth Series. Vol XXIII, 
for July, August, _eieraamae 7 Boston: 
Littell &'Ga “4 Sieess aap -ake eee 
Jonas ie | re K. BL "32mo, pp. 96. 
Chie: cB. i. WOM. 5. sesces  encczens 0 10 


Bv B.F. 

Barrett, 12mo, ¥ Rs Philadelphia: Ciax- 
ton, Remsen & Ha 1 
Lucretius. By W. H. Matlock. l6mo. pp. 172. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. ....... 10 
Memoirs of John Howard, the Prisoner's 
Fr iend. By Chas. K. True, D.D., author of 

“ Blemen's of Louis.” a pp. 22. — 
cinnati: Hitchcock & Walde: esis 
Life and Times of John Knva, coi & au sas se @ 
Scottish Reformation. By Chas. K. True, 
se Se ee errr 1 25 
The New Testament Idea | Hell. By 8S. M. 
Merrill, ).D., maavenied = . Church, Rmo, 
pp. 276. Ib 1 SSB Sty alee IRB SS EIR TY Sk 1% 
Treatise on Justification. y R. N. Davies, 

Ill. Annual nen rl shee, pp. 251 


SOOO ee cece teen eens + O0ee  weeeteeeresies 


Recollections of Writers. By Chas, and Mary 
Cowden Clarke, Authorsof* The Com lete 
Concordance to Sha akesp-are, etc.’’ ith 
Letters of Charlies Lamb, Leigh Hunt, _ 
roid, and Pickens, and a preface by Mar 
Clarke. mo, pp. 347. New York: C i 
Scribner's Sons..........+- 
The Political Adventures of Lord Beaconstield. 
18mo, pp. 192. Ibid...... 040 
Cross’s Eclectic Short-Hand. ry new ‘Gyutem. 
Adapted both to gene = use — to verbatim 
roperting. In one vol cory By Geo. ‘ross. 
12mo, pp. 304. Chicago: 8. C. Grigas & Co.. 200 
The Waverley Presa An Alphabetical 
Arrangement of all Characters in Sir Walter 


SRNR AIGT ERs: UU cs Sécsese, sypernevids: onse 200 
Remorse. A Novel, From the French ¥ 7h. 
Bentzon. 16mo, pp.3i6. New York: D. Ap- 
PURO BOO ... seccncpocccceccccsceccoeccccesses 100 
Edwin Booth’s he ag os ot Othello and 
Brutus. Kdited by William Winter. Two 
volumes. 18mo, pp. 125 pie paper. New 
York: Francis Hart & Co..........«8... Kach 0 50 
Cyprus: Historical and ea from the 
earliest times to the present day. Adaapted 
from the German of Franz von Loher, with 
much additional mutter by Mrs. A. Baxter 
Joyner. mo, pp. 324. New York: R 
WFthtMMtOM BOG... .. secccccesss escccceses 125 


The Holy Bible according to the Authorized 
Version, with an explanatory and critical 
commentary and a revision of the tra: sla- 
tion by Bishops and other Clerey, of the 
Anglican Chureh. Edited by » Goat, 
Canon of Exeter, New ty Vol. 
St. Matthew—St. Mark—St. l.uke. 8vo, pp. 
Ixxtl, 472. waited York: Charles Scribner's 
GID «.c.c0s cee ces)  c0sedetdces esobderennecté 500 

On the Plains and sears the Peaks ; or. How 
Mrs. Muxweil made her Natural History 


Colleetion. By Mary Darit. Paper. lémo, 
p 237. Ph ‘latelphia : Claxton, —e 
BMeIANGOF «=... srcce —ssvveeccccccccece 


Appleton’s New Handy-Volume Series. Mrs. 
Jack, By Francés Eleanor Trollope; and 
John-a-Dreams. 2 volumes. Paper, pp. 
BOB, FBR cee 8=—s teens. ev vccnes 

Davies and Peck's United “o> _iiegpentney 
Arithmetic. Oral and Written. 
liam G. Peck, Ph.D., LL.D. femo, pp. A 
New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co..........5. 0 

Independent Series. Watson's Complete wa 
er. Oraland Written. By J. Madison 
son. l6mo, pp. 162. The same .. 

Gold and Debt. An American Hend-pook = 
Finance. With over eighty tables and dia- 

rams py MY smetary ia sub =. 
1 t e mon jaws Oo e 
4 80 a@ diges' +S wn td y — 


nited States d 
edition, I2mo, pe. ~ "Chicago: 8. C. 
Griggs BCO........ cas teen ne te ween tees 

All Asound the House;_ ‘or, How to Make 
M - Beecher. 


omes Ha py By Mrs. = 
— Pp. ry New York: yo. -— & 
Words, and Bow to Put them Together. az 
Harlan powers ard, 24mo, 83. 
same........ 
Harper's 8 Library of Amesteon Fiction. Cousin 
olly’s Gold tae By Mrs. A. K. Porter. 
8vo, — alt p. 109. _— York: maeper 6 
BOURGES. cccccscccessssseqee 5.0  cvcsgece 0400 
The Ceramic “art. ‘A Compendium of the His- 
tory and pape ufacture of Potter: oad R pat 
celain. By Jennie J. Foes. | be, us- 
ions, 8vu, pp. 499. The tervcccccee 
Talks on Tem peranee. B Rev, na cn a 
DDO aS ©, DD. 188. Paper. Nation- 
a AN a poole. Penne. enendes teeeeeees 





The etree Trade List Annual Pre- 
ceded b md Provisional Bupplement 





to the American Catalogue and the Amert- <= 
can Educational Catalogue for 1378. and a 
directory of publishers and special lists = 


on current topics. Sixth Year. Large 8vo 5 

About 1,000 pages. New York: Publ lishers! 
i Ae er inner ae a | 
a 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY ; 


OR, THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIRDS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By ALEXANDER WILSON and PRINCE CHARLES LU- 
CLAN BONAPARTE. ew and enlarged edition. 
With over 100 Birds omitted in the original edi- 
tion. With vaiueble Notes and u life of the au- 
thor. By SIR WILLIAM JARDINE, Bart.. F. R. 8. 

With 103 plates, nearly 400 fizures of 
Birds, truthfully drawn and beautifully colored. 
Three vols., cloth extra, $18; half smooth morvoc- 
co, gilt top, $20; halt calf extra, $24. 


THE SEA: 


Its Stirring Story of Adventure, Peril, 
and Heroism. 
By Freep. WHYMPER. Vol. I. aoe 








extra crown 4to, cloth, biack and gold 





Great Industries of Great Britain. 


Presenting a vivid, clear, and comprehensive His- 

tory of each of the Great Industries, described in 
all their various aspects. aaa illustrated. Vol. 
Iready. Extra crown 4to, — 


PALISSY, THE POTTER 


By HEN&Y MORLEY. professor of English Litera- 
ture io University College, London. New Edition, 
Crown page #2, 


“One of the most interesting biographies in our 
language. on ae Daily Gazette. 


THE MAGIC FLOWER-POT, 


AND OTHER STORIES. 


By EDWARD GARRETT. Crown 8vo, 272 pages, cloth 
gilt, $1.50. 


The Chicken Market, 


AND OTHER FAIRY TALES. 


By Henry MORLEY. With I'‘lustrations by Charles 
H. Bennett. Crown 8vo, 308 pages, cloth plain, $1.75. 


The Corn and Catile Producing Dise 
tricts of France. 


By GEORGE GIBSON RICHARDSON. 
Cloth, $7.50. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


By the Rev. W. F. MouLTON, M. A., D. “ Frontis- 
Piece. Crown 8vo, 240 pages, cloth, $1.4 


Illustrated. 





Soma Pracent Dangers of tho Church 
of England, and Other Papers. 


By C. J. ELLIcoTT, D.D., Lord Bishop or Gloucester 
and Bristol. Crown vO, € cloth gut, $1.25. 


THE GREAT THIRST-LAND. 
A RIDE THOUGH NATAL, ORANGE FREE 
SUATE, TRANSVAAL, KALAHARI, 


By he rr (‘ Ubique”’), 480 pages, demy 
Svo, cloth, $3.50. 


Adams's Dictionary of English 
Literature. 


BEING A COMPREHENSIVE GUIDE TO ENGLISH 
AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS. 


Third edition. 720 pages, extra foae. 4to, cloth, #4; 
half calf, $6.50; half morocco, $6.56 





Armenia and the Campaign of 1877. 


By C. B. NORMAN, late Special Correspondent of The 

Times av the Seat of War, with spec _— prepared 
mae ene Pians. Second edition Jemy svo, 
cloth, #4. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 


596 Broadway, New York. 
{2 SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 


THE FAMILY LIBRARY 


— OF — 


British Poetry. 


From Chaucer to the Present Time (1350 -1878). Ed- 
ited by JAMES T. FIELDS and EDWIN P. WHIP- 
PLE. lvol., royal 8vo. 1028 pages. With Helio- 
type Portraits of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Milten, Pope, Goldsmith, Burns, Wordsworth, 
Scott, Byron, Tennyson, and Mrs. Browning. 
Cloth, handsomely stamped, $6.50; Half Calf, 
$10; Morocco or ree Calf, $14. 

“There is every resson why the book should be- 
come the standard collection of British poetry for 
home use.” — Boston Advertiser. 

“A boon tothe English-reading world. . The 
more itis read the more highly will itbe prized, aes 
New York Observer. 





receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 














*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 





CYPRUS, 
Historical and Descriptive. 
VON LOHER. 


Largely Supplemented by Other Useful Informa 
tion concerning the Island and its Inhabitants. 


BY MRS. A. BATSON JOYNER. 





SMITHS WEALTH OF NATIONS. 


1vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





| R. WORTHINGTON, 


50 Broadway, New York, 


ADAPTED FROM THE GERMAN OF HERR FRANZ 


Large 12mo, with Maps and 18 Illustrations...... $175 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 


THE CERAMIC ART. A Compendium of the 
History and Manofacture of ant and Porce- 
gg By JeNNIE J. YOUNG. With 464 Lilustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, $5.00. 


Il 


SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS, rath Experimental 
pg eg toa Knowledge of Radiant Kner 
y JOBN WILLIAM D#APER, M LL.w., Presi- 
Seat of the Faculty of b erg ~ the Oniversity 
of New York, author of * A ‘Treatise on Human 
Physiolo y.. ‘hes History of the Intellectual Develop- 
ment of * History of the American Civil 
War,” etc. With a Portrait. 8vo, Cioth, $3.00 


Ill. 


rf LUSTR ATED HISTORY OF ANCIENT 

»TURK, Oriental and Classical. Ac- 

c pap Be with Engravines and Colored Maps. 

By JOHN D. QUACKENBOS, A.M., M.D. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.50. 


Iv. 


SHAKESPE ARE'S HAMLET. aited, with 
Notes, by WILLIAM J. A.M. tormerly 
Head Master of the Hike ‘Sehool, ambridge, 
Mass. With Engravings. i6mo, Cloth, 70 cents. 

Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classics: The Mer- 
chant ot Venice. Julius Cawsar.—The Tempest.— 
Henry VIII.—ichard [1.—Macbeth.—A Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream.—Henry V.—Aa You Like It. 

« -—Goldsmith’s Select Poems.—Gray’s Select 

Poems. Square 16mo, Cloth, iliustrated, 70 cents 
per volume, Paper, 50 cents per volume. 
wa 


A PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: 
Classical Period. By sUG*NE LAWRENCE. 32mo, 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents Uniform with 
Lawrence’s Primers of Creek, Latin, and Medieval 
Literature. VL 


VILLAGES AND VILLAGE LIFF, with Hints 
for their Improvement. By NATHANIEL HILLYER 
EGLESTON. Post 8vo. Cloth, $1.75. 

Vil. 


SEI EGrep POEMS OF MATTHEW AR- 
NOLD d4to. Paper, 10 cents 
Vill. 


THs LIFE OF Tae RIGHT HON. BENJA- 
IN Dis ‘LI, Eari of Beaconsfield, K .G 
With two Portraits. 4tv. 


1x 
SIR ROGER DE COYERLEY. From The 


Spectator. With Notes by NRY WILLS 
amo, Paper, Sawa Cloth, 46 onan 
xX. 


Paper, 10 cents. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by 
JOHN MORLEY. 12mo0. Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 
The following volumes are nowready: Samuel 
Johnson. By LESLIE STEPHEN.—Edward Gibbon. 
By J. C. MORISON.—Sir Walter Scott. By R, H. 
HUTTON. “. 


Tee STUDENT'S ECCLFSIASTICAL HI8- 

ORY. The History ot the ree Church 

durin . the First Ten Centuries, fr m its Founda. 

tion to the Full Establishment of the Holy Koman 

Empire and the Papal Power. By PHILIP SMITH, 

B. A. Illustrated mo. Cloth, $175. Uniform 
with the Students’ Series. 

XII. 

THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY. Twenty Years’ 
Residence amony Bulgarians, Greeks, Albanians, 
Turks, and Armenians. By aConsul’s Daughter 
an tte. Mdited by STANLEY LANE POOLE. 4to. 


XUll. 
GOLDSMITH .— BUNVAN.—MADAME D*- 
AKBLAY. By LORD MACAULAY. 82mo. Paper, 
cents; Croth, 40 cents. 
XIV. 
POTTERY PAINTING, A Hand-Book tothe 


io. 
Paper: 15 cents. 


Practice of Pottery Paiating. By JoHn C 
srirKs. 32mo. Paper, 20-cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 
XV. 


HAVERUOLME; or, the Apotheosis of Jingo. 
By EDWARD JENKINS. 4to. Paper, 10 cents. 


xVI1. 

THE CHINA HUNTERS’ CLUS, iw the 
eG illustrated. Post 8vo. Cloth, 
1.75. 

. XVUL. 


A ST RINER | OF GERMAN LITERATURE, 
. CONANT. 32mo. Paper, 25 cents; 
Cc Clothes ' ) ouute. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





*,* These Novels are in Paper, except where other- 
wise specified. 





Cousin Polly’s Gold Mine. By Mrs. A. E. PORTER. 
40 cents. 


Time Shall Try. By F. E. M. NoTLey. 


Behind Blue Glasses. By F. W. HACKLANDER. 
Translated by Mary A. Robinson, We nts. 


15 cents. 


Like unto Like. By SHERWOOD BONNER. 175 centa. 


The Romance of'e Back Street. By F. W. RoBIN- 


SON 


Guy Livingstone; or, ** Thorough.” 
8 


By GEORGE A. 
LAWRENCE. 10 cent: 


By Mrs. F. KE. TROLLOPE. 
15 cents. 


bet Lew Warehouse. 
ce 


Among Aliens. 


Illus- 
trated. 


By MAry A. DENISON, 


The Bubble Reputation. 


By KATHARINE KING, 
15 cents. 


Professor Pressensee. By JOHN ESTEN COOKE. 


2% cents, 


Blush Roses. By CLARA FRANCIS MORSE. 50 cents, 
“ Bonnie Lesley.” By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN. l5cts. 


Squire Paul. By HANS WARRING. Translated from 
the German by Mary A. Robinson. 25 cents. 


Kilrogan Cottage. By MATILDA DESPARD. cts. 


The Youne Duke. B BENJAM » 
Earl of Beaconsfield 7K. G.). 15 cents. , a — 


The Primrose Path. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 50 cents. 
Back to the Ola Home. By MARY CsctL HAY. 2 cts. 
Tee. saay of Launay. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 20 


The Curate of Orsiéres. By OTTO ROQUETTE. Trans- 
lated by Mary A. Robinson. 20 pe oh a 


Cleveden. By STEPHEN YORKE. 10 cents. 
Colonel Dunwoddie, Millionaire. 75 cents. 
Kingsdene. By Mrs. FETHERSTONHAUGH. 10 cents 








Miriam’s Heritage. By ALMA CALDER. % cents. 
Mag. 50 cents. = 

A Beautiful Woman. By 1 LEON BROOK. 10 cents. 
Honor’s Worth. By META ORRED. 15 cents. 
Mineis Thine. By L. W.M. LOCKHART. 40 cents. 
My Heart’s in the Highlands. 10 cents. 

Henriette. 10 cents. rf 


CR” HARPER & BROTHERS will send any of the 
above aworks by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 





(2 HARPER’S CATALOGUE mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in Stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 


J. APPLETON & C0. 


Publish this Day: 
I. 
All Around the House ; 


oo. HOW TO MAKE HOM®S HAPPY. By 
Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER, author of 
“ Motherly Talks,’’ etc. 

This volume, as its title implies, consists of papers 
upon topics concerning the ordering and well-being 
the household. It contiins, inaddition to a large 
number of receipts for cooking and rules for mate 
keting. numerous hin's a the munagement of 
servants, directions as furnishing, repairing, 
cleansing, etc., and information on all the innumers 
able thingson which housekeepers need informa. 
oe. while, in addition to its usefulness asa guide 
to practical knowledge, itis eminently interes ing 
Suggestive toevery one concerned in the wel- 

fare and happivess of home. 


One vol.,12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
II. | 





Remorse. 


A NOVEL. From the French of TH. BENTZON, 
gy pe No. 13 of ** Appletons’ Collection of Fors 
eign Authors.” 16mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth 
75 cents. 
* Rewere," which appeared recently inthe Revu 
des Deux Mondes, is @ novel of great power. The au 
thor, who writes under the name of * Th. Bentson,”’ 
is Madame Blanc, *‘ a woman,” suys a writer in Li 4 
neott's Magazine, “of great intelligence and t 
ighest character.”’ 


Ill. 


John-a-Dreams. 
A TALE. 


“Like John-a-Dreams, unpregnant of my cause.”’ 
—Hamlet. 
Forming No. 18 of fe New Handy-Vol- 
ume Series.” Price, 30 cent 
“The author of ‘Jobn- cane has condense 
into one volume a4 oretty love-story, intersperse 
with as many appreciative sketches of character as 
might have urnished forth several novels of the 
orthodox length.’’—London Atheneum. 


IV. 
Words, 


AND HOW TO PUT THEM TOGETHE 
By HARLAN H. Legg Md Principal of Leno 
High School, Lenox, Mass 


“This book will not rival any now to use. It is 
designed to 0 before all such and ‘make their 
paths straight.’ The aim has been to ‘crystallize 
oral teaching,’ » thus,while lightening the pu - 
labor, to relieve the tescher from doing the wor 


the scholar.’—Kztract from Preface. . 
18mo. Cloth. Price, 40 cents. 
Vi 


Mrs. Jack. 
A STORY. By egy bond ELEANOR TROLLOPE, 


Forming No. 19 of “*Apvletons’ New Handy-Vol- 
ume Series.” Price, 20 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers. Any volume wailed, 
postpaid, to ony address in the United States, on 
receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, | 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


HENRY’S COMMENTARY 


FOR $15.00. 





John, Whom Jesus Loved. 
By the Rev. Dr. Culross. 12mo 


Theological Lectures. 
By the iate Principal Cuoningham........ --. 300 


D’Aubigne’s History of the Refor- 
matien to the Time of Calvin. Vol- 
ume VIII, completing the work,.............. 2 00 

Dr. Hodge’s Outlines of Theology. 

New _— Rewritten and Enlarged. 


PlWeecccccccscdces bboodbses seeslcbesscecdec écocceee SEH 
Little Lights Aloug Shore. 
By Paul Cobden. 9 Lilustrations............. 12 


Home Lessons on the Old Paths ; 
or, Conversations on the 9 ae ve atechism, 


F WRNRSUINIORGS 0 cscs cscecesscccccescccccscccccccs 125 
The Springdale Series. 
6 VOIS., UM B DOK... cee cece eee e cece eee ecceee scene 209 


A CHEAPER EDITION OF 


Dr. Macduff ’s ne than the 
Sun. 16 [ilustrations,..,.. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
680 Broadway, New York. 


N. Tibbals & Sons, . 


37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 


offer JUVENILES, ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, Bl- 
BLES (all sizes), and ALBUMS. Immense and cheap 
assortment for the HOLIDAYS. Our THEOLOG-~ 
1CAL STOCK is unsurpassed in VARIETY AND 
PRICK 








LYMAN ABBOTT'S 
SS ee ON THE NEW 
ESTAMENT, 


n 

Agents wanted in every locality. v Descriptive 
circular sent on application, getving the views of the 
press and clergymen and laymen of ali denomina- 
tions of Caristians. 

“Practically u-etul eo agi anything of the sort.” 
ney yg gen ee Bis 

lled.’’—Relig- 


reralt, Hartt me 


at “a author onion independently. reasons clearly, 
avoids fiatulent rhetoric, cant, and sectarianism, 
Fit Cann 9 abbreviates wixely.”—Rev. 1. 

Witt Talmage, L 

“It will rank among the best commentaries of the 
dav.’’—Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, D. 

“Simple, attractive, correct, and inaietous in the 
use of learning.”—Chancellor Crosby, ° 

Volumes 1 (Matthew), 2 (Mark and Luke), and 4 
(Acts) now ready. Subscriptions may be forwarded 
to the Publishers. Address 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, New York. 


DR. EGGLESTON'S NEW STORY. 


NOW READY-THE THIRD EDITION. 


ROXY. 


BY 
EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


author of “The Hoosier Schoolmaster,”’ 
** Circuit Rider,’ etc. 

One volume, 12mo, cloth, with 12 full-page illustra- 
tions from original designs by Mr. WALTER SHIRLAW. 
Price, $1.50. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“* Roxy’ may be accepted as the latest example of 

oper American novel ey to suy the least, ove 
of the very best. . .. s ‘the genuine product 
of the Western soil, ERS by familiar personal 
knowledge of the people and profound sympathy 
with the primitive life inits early imperfect man- 
ifestations. The writer has drawn exclusively trom 
Nature, without the aid of caricature or fictitious 
embellishment. He shows no tendencies to fantase 
tic exaggerations; his diction, though presenting in- 
stances Of a strange vernucuilar, is as unaffected as 
it is expressive; and his fertile fancy always ac- 
knowledges the rule of eoo8 taste ana artistic pro- 
priety. eigen York Tribu 


“There can be no pm whatever that ‘ Roxy’ is 
the best product of Dr. Eggle eston’s ns in the 
fleld of fiction.””— New York Evenina Post. 


- Ae a 2 pare, but vigorous American r 








THE GREAT REVIVAL PREACHER. 


Rev. Daniel Baker, D.D. 
Now Ready, Sixth Bditien of Revival Ser- 
mons. By the Rev. DANIEL BA D.D. €om- 


lete in one volume, Withan pene containing 
ateresting Recollections of his misstunary tours. 
vol., 8VO . « . 82.50, 


Dr. Baker was a preacher of the Gospe! about 
forty years. His labors were eminently blessed in 
the conversion of many. especially in bis missionary 
tours. During one of them he attended twenty-four 
protracted meetings. of ope week’s continuance 
euch, in which he preached every sermon except 
three, without one day’s rest. About six huadred 
persons were converted at this time. 
e*s Sent AS Bore Postpa: a on Soo hss of TEN 
lished by KEU MA 
6214 Sous St, Putindeiphia. 





HARP HR’S MAGAZING, HARPER'S W EXELY, and 
HARPER’S ara of ‘- Ay one year, 
ba Pre) we gen ph 


the Statzs on receipt 
HARPER’S Magazure, “Han HARPER'S atte, 
ppprens Base BaZa AR, # e@ address, for one. seer 
; two for $7. Postage prepata 
Moher, esas Postage. prepa be sent by 


HARPER © sks BROTH BUA, Franklin Square. N. Y. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD. 


Libraries and Books Bought, 
= ,782 Mugnificant Books at Our Price. 
89,100 Standard Books at Your Price. 
45,672 4 heologica! Books at Any Price. 
Cutalogue Free 
LEGwAT ‘BROS., 8 Beekman Street, N. Y. 








NATURE. A weekly Lilustrated Journai of sci- 
ence. year. CMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 
2 Bond 8t.. New York 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


FIRES AND FIREMEN. 


A book of 256 pages. Price, by mai!, $1.00. H. L. 
CHAMPLIN, author and publisher, Chelsea, Mass. 
mail gn application 
CES 


BOOKS. lication. 


CASSELL, , PRYTER ‘& ‘GALPIN 


; Broadway, New Vork. 
M. CRANE & Co. 
57 Park Place N.Y. STEREOTYPERS, 
aoher ts of Wood-cuts, fine Engravings, etc. BOOK-WORK 
“ ECIALTY.—ESTIMATES fornished on application, 


“Mr. erm has done all 1 my electrotype and ‘eee 
work for the past ten years.’’—Frank Las: 











New Catalognes ae by 








ELEOTROTY PERS 














Mr. 
Hoon n’s new work is better even than his 
er Schoolmaster’ and ‘Circuit Rider.’’’— 

Phila, Eve. Bulletin. 


“It strengthens the author's position as a writer 
who bas brought new lifeand a decided manliness 
into our native fiction.’’— Boston Vourier. 


‘“* Roxy,’ @ story whose purport and power are 
much deeper than the author has before reached.” 
Springfetd Republ 


aoa ne 


“The story is powerfully told, and, if Mr. Kugles- 
ton had written np ‘thing else, ‘Roxy’ would place him 
in a foremost position among American authors.”— 
N. ¥. Commercial Ad wer, 


“Its pictures of Western life are vivid, and 
throughout betray the hand of a master in literature 
and fiction.”—Kpiscopal Register. 

“Asa faithful picture of American life, it ranks 
far above any novel published in the United States 
during the past twenty years.’’—Broo! lyn Times. 

‘“Weadvise our readers to buy and read ‘ Roxy. 
They will find the plot deeply interesting, and w a 
gather from it “—s only transient pleasure, but per- 
manent good.”’- 

“ The story of * ae ’ is Dr. Eggleston's best work. 
It attains « higher merit than his other works in epic 
purpose, as well as in dramatic form.”—The Methodist. 

* Buy the book and read it, as it is well worth the 
time spent to do it.” — Washi: ington Chronicle. 





*,* The abcve book for sale by all Booksellers, or 
wilt be pom. charges prepaid, upon receipt of ad- 
vertised price. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


NOW BEING PUBLISHED. 
THE SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES 


ANCIENT CLASSICS 


FOR ENGLISH READIRS. 
EDITED BY THE REV. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M. A. 
16mo. Fine Cloth. $1 each. 
Just fasued: 


LUCRETIUS. 


By W. H. MALLOCK. 
The other volumes of the new series now ready are 


I. LIVY. By the Editor. 
Il. OVID. By the Rev. A. Cuurcn, 
M. A. 

Ill. CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PRO- 
PERTIUS. By the Rev. James 
Davies, M. A. 

IV. DEMOSTHENES. By the Rev. J. 
W. BRoOADRIBB. 

V. ARISTOTLE. By Sir ALEXANDER 
Grant, Bar’t, LL.D. 
VI. THUCYDIDES. By the Editor. 


The volumes yet to appear will consist of ANA- 
CREON and PINDAR. The series will not exceed 
ten volumes. 


‘*We welcome the appearance of a Supplementary 
Series of ‘Ancient Classics for Knglish Headers,’ 
which was certainly very much required, if the pub- 
lication was to answer the ongpens Sa for which it was 
originally designed. . Yins’s * Livy’ is 
pope wi not quite equal tothe Nee of the pr: ced- 

Chureh's Essay is a very com- 
Ay: and ‘scholarly performance. v— lion Times. 

“We have spoken in praise of this series so often 
we need add nothing now. It is a great thing to have 
the marvelous treasure-house of classic literature 
opened to Unglish readere.’’—Chicago Advance, 

“It ought to find a greet demand and should be in 
every school and college library, as wellas in the 


— libraries of gentlemen ot culture.”—Boston 
aveller * 











*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J.B LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 avd 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





IVISON, BLAKGMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educas 
tional Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencers 
fan Steel Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars, 








AE **Crown Editions.” be gd r volume. 
ACAULAY’S ENGLAND. 5 vols. Cloth, extra 
arue's EN LAND. Clothe Glo! 


G 
Ersnon's Rome. 6 vols. 
TON, REMSEN & SAR FEGFING 


opm Cha: 


MUSIO PUBLICATIO¥:s 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


Johnson’s Method for Singing Classes, 


by A. N. JOHNSON; 1s a book of admirable sim- 
plicity and clearness of explanation, and is+n- 
dorseed by practical singing &choot teachers as ot 
the best. 77 Airs for practice, # Hymn | unes, \6 
aptnems, and 24 Glees and 4-Part Songs, al 
intimately united with the instructions, forming a 
pertect ana easy method for teaching the Notes. 
The moderate price is in its favor. Price, 60 
cents, er 86 per dozen. 





Clarke’s Harmonic School forthe Organ, 


by WM. H. CLARKE, is a new ard magnificent In- 
struction Book for those who wish to play the 
Organ (Pipe or Reed) in Ci urch, is full of fine mu- 
sic for practice or epjoyment, forms a teste for the 
best kind of 7 Music, ano bas the unique and 
special merit of preparing the learner to compose 
and extem — Interludes and Voluntartes, as 
well asto play them. Price, $3. 


The Musical Record. 
The Weekly Musical paper of the country! Drx- 
TER SMITH, Editor. All Music Teachers need :t. 
5 cents per copy; $4 per year. 412 pages of 
muoic per yeur. 


Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER iDITSON & CO., Boston, 


C.H. DITSON & CO., 
No. 843 Broadway, ®ew Vork. 





NEW MUSIC BOOK 
—— FOR —- 

. * s . 
Singing Classes and:Conventions. 
— THE — 

The newest All who have 
book for sing- seen it pro- 
ing ica HARVEST: o s bi] ° e a t 
schools. nd 
the home. + daneaatePe teat _in" omany "Te= 
cle. Fres cts tter 
and fall a ap all that 
fruit for mu- B Oo N CG; _—s gone be- 
sical people. fure, 


a 


C. C. CASE and JAS. McGRANAHAN. 


Following the short elementary department are 
more than one hundred pag s_ of bright, new Songs, 
Duets. Quartets. Glees, and Choruses, which alone 
must insure forthe book a wide pooularity 
comes @ selection of * Congregational Tunes,” fol- 
lowed bya collection of Anthems, which demand 
special notice for their variety and real merit. 

Teuchers are requested to examine it. 


Price 75 cents, by mail; $7.50 a dezen, by 
express. Specimen pages free. 
JOHN CHURCH @ COQ., 
Cincinnati, 0., and 805 Broadway, N.Y 








PICTURES, STATIONERY. STU. 


25 Styles of CARDS. 10c., 18 Rest CHROMOS, 
with name. Outft luc. J.B. HUESTED,Nassau, 


MIXED CARDS, with name, l0c. Agent's 
40) outfit, luc. L. JONES & CO., Nuseau, N. ¥. 











95 Chromo Cards, Cupids, Mottoes, Flowers,etc., no2 
@ © alike, with name, 10c. Nassau Card Co. Nassau,N.Y. 


~ om olumn monthly STORY PAPER one 
T GOLD LE us ’ CARDS, with smarts FREE 
EAGLE PRINTING CO., 
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Religions Antelliqence. 


THE FRIENDS IN THIS COUNTRY. 





Ir is the general impression that the 
people called Friends or Quakers are de- 
cteasing in number and laying aside grad- 
ually some of their distinctive peculiarities, 
This impression, perbaps, is largely owing 
to the fact of migration—communities of 
Friends increasing or decreasing in places, 
according to the direction of the flow of 
population. It is claimed by some that the 
Society is increasing slowly in tais coun- 
try; but there are not complete statistics, 
either to prove this or the other opinion, 
It is only within a few years that the 
Friends in the United States began to gather 
full statistics of their members, and down 
to the present time nothing more certain 
than an estimate based upon the best re- 
turns obtainable has been possible. In En- 
gland the numbers in the Society are report- 
ed every year,and there is noroom for doubt 
that in that country there has been a great 
decrease, although in recent years a small 
increase is perceptible. At the close of the 
seventeenth century there were 60,000, 
Now there are considerably less than one- 
third of this number. Emigration to the 
colonies will, doubtless, account for much 
of this reduction; but not for all. The 
most liberal estimate of the membership 
of the Society in the world is 150,000, 
which is 50,000 short of the highest point 
reached in the past. Other estimates al- 
low only about 80,000 or 90,000 to the So- 
ciety, 60,000 being allotted to the United 
States. According to a computation made 
in 1871 on the basis of the returns of the 
Yearly Meetings, there were in that year 
55,764, showing an estimated increase of 
only 755 in twenty years. 

The Friends in this country are no long- 
er to be looked for east of the Allegheny 
Mountains, as they were twenty-five or 
thirty yearsago. The New England (1661), 
the New York (1695), and the Philadelphia 
(1681) Yearly Meetings, which used to con- 
tain nearly all the members in this country, 
cannot now, combined, report more than 
two-thirds as many members as the Indi- 
ana Meeling. The annual appearance of 
the ‘‘broad brims”’ and ‘‘ poke” bonnets, 
which used to be so important an event in 
New York City, has become, like the old 
anniversaries, » memory of the past, and 
the greatest of the Friend anniversaries is 
held not in Philadelphia or New York, but 
in Indiana, where thirty thousand people 
attended, a few days ago, the exercises of 
the Yearly Meeting at Richmond. 

The two largest organizations of Friends 
are the Indiana and Western Yearly Meet- 
ings. The Iowa Meeting stands third in 
the list. The other Meetings in the West 
appear to be slowly increasing in member. 
ship. The largest, the Indiana, reports 
17,448 members, a gain of only 228 in seven 
years. This body represents forty-eight 
monthly and thirteen quarterly meetings, 
From the latter come the answers to the 
queries which the discipline asks at every 
annual meeting. It will be of interest to 
give the answers to eight of these queries, 
as reported in a Chicago daily: 

First. “All our meetings for worship 
and discipline have been attended except 
fourteen. Unbecomjng behavior not en- 
tirely avoided and some deficiency in the 
hour of meeting.” 

Second. ‘* Most Friends are preserved in 
Christian love one toward another, yet 
there is a lack in sight of the quarterly 
meetings.” Pertinent remarks were made 
on the deficiencies of this answer. 

Third. ‘‘ Friends are careful to educate 
their children and those under tbeir care 
in the principles of the Christian religion, 
guarding them against pernicious reading 
and corrupt conversation. Some defi- 
ciency in regard to dress and language.” 

Fourth, ‘‘ Friends are clear of importing 
or vending spirituous liquors and their un- 
necessary use; but not quite clear of at- 
tending places of amusements.” 

Fifth. ‘‘The poor among us have been 
cared for.” 

Sixth, ‘* A few Friends belong to military 
companies, four delinquent in regard to 
Oaths, anda few deal in lottery tickets.” 

Seventh, ‘‘Some exceptions in regard to 
justice in dealings and five in regard to 
punctuality in complying with contracts.” 

Highth. ‘Care has been taken to deal 
with offenders, except as noted in eight re- 
ports.” 

In answer to other queries, it was reported 
that all the families have the Bible except 





two and in 1,141 (less than half) ‘portions 
of Scripture are read daily. The statistical 
report gives the following items: 

e 


BOSONS oo disicne . cocdodsdusdsidedecceics ..ccccceeccceee 312 
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Members under 21....... ade 
Removed by certificates....... 
Disowned 
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For some years the Friends have been 
agitating the question of a revision of their 
discipline. With the growth of more lib- 
eral views on some subjects and changing 
relations to the world, some of the rules 
had become obsolete and some too rigorous, 
The Ohio Meeting, at its session last week, 
received the report of a committee on re: 
vision and adopted some important changes. 
Hereafter the men and women are to meet 
together at the monthly, the quarterly, and 
the yearly meetings. Hitherto they have 
met separately and the women have had 
no voice in the transaction of business. 
The chapter on marriage is changed so 
that members marrying those not mem- 
bers can be married under the care of the 
Church, as if both were members, and 
members who were disowned years ago for 
certain offenses not now offensesare restored 
tomembersbip. This meeting alsu appointed 
a committee to consider the feasibility and 
desirability of holding a grand union con- 
ference of al! the Meetings in 1880, a matter 
which was agitated seven or eight years 
ago. Last year a General Educational 
Convention of Friends from the United 
States and Canada was held in Baltimore, 
the result of which was the appointment 
of a committee, representing all the Yearly 
Meetings, to consider the subject of pro- 
viding better educational facilities for the 
children of members. This Convention 
has given an impulse to higher education 
in the Society and suggests a basis on 
which all the Orthodox Friends can meet 
and co-operate. The committee, it is ex- 
pected, will call another convention, to re- 
ceive and consider their suggestions. The 
subject was before the Indiana Meeting, 
and a committee was appointed to obtain, 
if possible, the co-operation of the Ohio 
and Western Yearly Meetings in strength 
eving Earlham College, which ran behind 
the past year. The College has an endow- 
ment of about $50,000. 

The Western Yearly Meeting also devot- 
ed considerable attention to the question 
of “higher education.” The need of in- 
creased facilities was recognized, and it 
was agreed that the best way to supply 
them wes by concentration and co-opera- 
tion. It was thought that there should be 
three first-class colleges between the Alle- 
ghenies and the Mississippi, and all the 
others should be preparatory. This Meet. 
ing reported 12,153 members, a decrease 
of 22 during the year. The number of 
members using tobacco (1,071) had de- 
creased by 121. There were 83 Bible 
schools, with 6,909 scholars, and 388 fami- 
lies neglected the daily reading of the 
Scriptures. 

At all the Yearly Meetings religious ex- 
hortations and sermons are plentifully 
supplied. At Richmond, Indiana, all the 
churches in the town were thrown open to 
Friends and crowded congregations faced 
the Quaker ministers. A new house for 
this Yearly Meeting has been completed, at 
a cost of about $36,000. 

The Friends are doing an excellent mis- 
sionary work among the Indians and the 
Negroes and are devoting increased atten- 
tion to the establishment of First-Day 
schools. In England this movement has 
become a prominent feature cf the Society. 
Many hundreds, both adults and children, 
who are not members of the Society are 
attracted to these schools, 





THE Presbytery of Aberdeen has held an- 
other session and disposed of the fifth par- 
ticular of the libel against Prof, Smith. At 
the opening of the court a letter was received 
from Sir Henry Moncrieff, as follows : 

‘Having consulted with Dr. Wilson, J am 
authorized to say,in the name of us both, 


that, as principal clerks of the Free Chureh 
Assembly, we did not understand the minute 





of commission in August with reference to the 
printing of the amended libel in the neem 
to the acte as warranting either ourselves or 
the Presbytery of Aberdeen to consider or 
represent what is there printed as an addition- 
al _ in the case. On the contrary, we 
understood the commission to have carefully 
avoided any such procedure; but simply to 
have authorized the clerks to print what might 
be useful, not only to the Presbytery of Aber- 
deen, but to the Church at large, in helping 
them to see clearly what might be gathered by 
careful examination from the extract minutes 
of the Assembly, which are the only legitimate 
papers in the case. Let me add that there is 
undoubtedly a mistake in reprinting the third 
altervative charge in any form. But the mistake 
does not lie with the clerks. It lies in the 
committee’s report and in the adoption of that 
report by the Assembly, who thereby contra- 
dicted their own previous decision per incu- 
riam.” 

The third alternative charge was not in the 
bel as first drawn; but was subsequently in- 
seried, and Presbytery and Assembly agreed 
that “tendency”? was not a matter which 
could be considered. The Presbytery 
took up = quinto, which charges dent- 
al of the spiritual character of Solomon’s 
Song. Principal Brown, in moving that the 
particular be found relevant, said, in Prof. 
Smith’s view of “ Canticles,”’ ‘‘Solomon was 
represented as making repeated attempts on 
the virtue of Kallah, and therefore on the vir- 
tue of alegally married woman. Asthe pun- 
ishment of that by the Jewish law was death 
by stoning, was not the view in question fitted 
to shake one’s faith and awaken doubt as to 
the fitness of such a book to stand in the canon 
of inspired Scripture at all? Of all the theories 
basedon a literal sense of this book that given 
in the article ‘Canticles’ was to him one of 
the most unnatural and repulsive.’’ Mr. Mitch- 
ell (elder), in seconding the motion, said that 
to aseert that the book was without a single 
word or phrase which had a spiritual meaning 
was alien to the spirit and tenor of the whole 
Bible and was au argument that it was unfit 
for a place there at all; for the Bible wasa 
spiritual book, and, though it treated of secu- 
lar matters, it subordinated them to great spir- 
itual aims. Mr. Ilverach, who favored non-rele- 
vancy, said Mr. Mitchell’s view was a survival of 
universal practice in the Medieval Church, 
which could find no meaning orspiritual signifi- 
cance in any historical book of the Old Testa- 
ment unless they allegorized it all through, They 
sald, for instance, that Solomon had not actu- 
ally a thousand wives, but only a thousand bad 
habits. By allegorizing a text, Aquinas, and 
the Papists after him, found their authority 
for denying the use of the Rible to anch people 
as Mr. David Mitchell—he meant to the laity. 
The text was this: ‘‘ The oxen were plough- 
ing, and the asses feeding beside them.” 
The vote taken on the particular resulted as 
follows: For relevancy, 22; against, 25. Of 


4 the opposing vote 12 ballots were cast by 


elders who defeated the motion of the prose- 
cution. Of the 28 ministers present, 16 voted 
relevant and 13 not relevant, 6 elders voted 
relevant and 12 not relevant. The trial was to 
be continued September 26th. 


.... The sixty-nioth anoual meeting of the 
American Board was held last week in Mil- 
waukee, Wis. We give in another column the 
results of the year’s work, and it will only be 
necessary to say something of the proceedings 
of the meeting. President Hopkins occupied 
the chair. The repo:ts of the prudential com- 
mittee, of the treasurer, and of the foreign 
secretary were presented on Tuesday, and in 
the evening a large audience assembled to 
hear the annual sermon. As Dr. “Manning, 
the preacher, was ill in Boston, the Rev. H. H. 
Jessup, of Syria, gave a missionary addiess. 
Wednesday morning the report of the Home 
Secretary was presented and Dr. Clark read an 
interesting paper on Turkey, the gist of which 
we gaveinour mission columns last week. 
There were general remarks ov these papers 
and missionary speeches in the evening, the 
Rev. Messrs. Herrick, Jessup, and Bushnell 
being the speakers. On Thursday the Rev. 
Lyman Bartlett was heard in regard to mis- 
sion work in Cappadocia and Galatia, 
Dr. Ward about the Dakota Mission, James 
Powell on the Zulu Mission, and a report on 
the Western Turkey Mission. Syracuse was 
selected for the meetings next year and the 
Rev. G. F. Magoun as the preacher. The officers 
were re-elected and the following new cor- 
porate memb:rs added: David Whitcomb, 
Worcester, Mass. ; F. Beard, D. D., Syracuse ; 
Rob’t Hutchins, D. D., Columbus, Ohio; J. K. 
Scarborough, Payson, Ill.; Professor F. W. 
Fiske, Chicago. The meeting closed Friday 
forenoon, 

...eThe Catholic bisbops of the South have 
issued a circular appealing to their Northern 
colleagues for funds for the “‘erection of 
chapels and schools” for the colored people. 
Bishop Gross, of Savannah, in an episcopal 
letter to his clergy and laity, calis *‘ attention 
to the vast numbers of Negroes who are resi- 
dents in Georgia. Theirimmense number end 
their lowly conditions are as clearly evident to 
all as the noon-tide sun. This immense multi- 
tude is here; they live in our midst; they are 








civilly omr fellow-citizens. It is, therefore, 
our highest interest that the Negroes be edu- 
eated. In Savanvah and other parts of our 
diocese there are many colored Catholics,whose 
piety has been a source of consolationtous. A 
great drawback to their conversion is our want 
of pecuniary means, to erect schools and 
churches and to send the missionary priest 
among them.’’ To secure these means, he 
recommends that collections be taken every 
year. 


...-A large meeting of clergymen and lJay~ 
men has been held in Dr. Stephen H. Tyng’s 
cburch to prepare for the holding of a premil- 
lenuial conference. ‘Ihe conference is to be 
held in Holy Trivity Church, this city, October 
80th and 31st. Mr. Tyng stated that be had re- 
ccived letters from several bishops and promi- 
nent clergymen consenting to the use of their 
names, and that, if his father’s health would 
permit, he would preside at the conference, 
Among those present were Drs, Gillespie, Herr, 
and Kenion, of this city. It is understood that 
letters favorivg the conference have been re- 
ceived from Bishop Vail, ef Kansas; Dr. 
Creamer, of Wilmington, Del.; Dr. Joseph 
Wild, of Brooklyn; Dr. Grammer, of Balti 
more; Dean Bond, of Montreal; Dr. Edward O. 
Sullivan, of Chicago; and Dr. Bonar, of Len- 
don. Mr. Moody’s name was mentioned as 
among those likely to be present; but it is 
thought that it was a mistake and that Mr. 
Moody will not think of attending. 


.-+eThe Rome correspondent of the Catholic 
Standard makes a revolting charge against an 
ex-Catholic priest in Rome, now a Waldensian 
pastor, and strikes and follows this vein: 
‘The Lutheran proselytizers are to erect a 
temple in Trastevere. The more the merrier, 
I think,in the long run, the sight of these 
temples, each representing religious doctrines 
contradictory of the others, will be a palpable 
proof to the unsteady Romans, if such there 
be, of what Protestantism is in reality—infidel 
ity. Iavow, I derive no small amusement of 
a Sunday morning, watching the heretics of 
every hue—all sons and daughters of the brawl- 
ing, blasphemous, lewd Luther—getting them 
unctuously to their respective conventicles,”’ 


....A conference of Christians from all parts 
of the United Kingdom has beea held at Perth, 
Scotland. The subject of the conference for 
the three days was ‘‘Rest.’? The chairman 
said they had come together not to hear this 
one or that, but that they might have rest in 
communion with God over holy things, Tere 
were, nevertheless, plenty of speeches. The 
general subject was treated under the follow. 


ing heads: ‘Rest in the Lord,’ ‘ Guiding | 


Others to Rest,” ‘* Restin Work,” and ‘ Rest 
iu Trial.”’” Among those who took an active 
part in the meeting were Sir Henry Moucreiff, 
Dr. M’Donald, Dr. Moody Stuart, Dr. Black, 
Lord Polwarth, Lord Kintore, and Prof. Mar- 
tin, of Aberdeen. 


....Tbe American Missionary Association is 
not only meeting its current expenditures with 
its receipts, but is working down its debt. Its 
fiscal year clozed September 30th, with a bal- 
ance of about $6,000 over expenses, which may 
be applied to its debt. In September it re- 
ceived in cash and pledyes a litle over $4,000 
directly for the debt; thus reducing the 
amount, if all pledges are paid, from $41,158.68, 
as recently published, to $31,000. The friends 
of the Association ought to appreciate the 
economy of this mavagement, and respond by 
liquidating the entire debt before the annual 
meeting, Oct. 29ih. The efforts of the society 
ought not to be embarrassed by even a smal) 
debt. 


..eeThe German Baptists belonging to the 
body of Regular Baptists have two conferences 
—an Eastern anda Western. Of the meeting 
of the former we have given some account, 
The latter was held in Muscatine, Iowa, this 
year, The reports show that there are 60 
caurches in the conference, with 3,870 mem- 
bers, and 65 Sunday-echools, with 3,520 schol- 
ars. Some 225 were received by baptism and 
110 by letter, 18 died, and 71 were excluded. 


....There are various bodies of Free Bap- 
tists in the South and West which have no visi- 
ble bond of union. The Free Baptists of the 
North have been hoping that they would see 
their way toa union with their conference—a 
very proper thiog, indeed, ‘The Southern breth- 
ren fully appreciate the benefits of union and 
seem to be ready now to meet with representa- 
tives of all kindred bodies, to form a national 
church of Free Baptists. 


....Eight presbyteries have voted in favor 
of the overture on reduced representation and 
five against. In four instances the votes were 
unanimous—three for and one against. 


_..eSix Methodist preachers in Western 
states are among the candidates for congres- 
sional and gubernatorial honors. 


....The Lutherans of North Carolina ate 
about to hold a diet inthe interests of frater- 
nity and closer union, 

a” 
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The Funday-school, 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 20th. 
THE PRODIGAL SON.—LuKE xv, 11—24. 


Notes.—This lesson omits the last part of 
the parable and just the part which had the 
ehief emphasis in our Lord’s teaching at this 
time. He was showing the Pharisees that God 
and his angels take more delight in the recov- 
ery to goodness «f the bid than in the perse- 
verance of the good, and so that he must preach 
to sinners, and not to the righteous. The 
lesson is especially brought out by the lat 
ter part of the poirable which tells of the 
jealousy of the elder son. The former part of 
the parable, which bas not a special applica- 
tion to the Pharisees who have passed away 
with the Jewish state, is of universal value, 
and extremely beautiful, as well as instructive. 
Tbis parable should be compared with those 
that came before it of the lost sheep and the 
lost piece of money. ‘€Two Sous.’’—The 
elder represents the moral Pharisees, ete ,-and 
the younger ‘‘sinners,’? with whom Christ ate 
and whom he forgave. But we are all sinners, 
and it may apply to all who need pardon f r 
their sins. “* The portion of goods,”’—Half 
as much as would fall to the elder son. It ts 
common in many portions of the East for a 
man, as he grows old, to giveup his property to 
his sons. Often, if a man borrows money, the 
creditor rc quires that the elder son shall endorse 
the note, ** Joined himselr’—\lired himself 
out. ‘* To feed swine.’’—The most repulsive 
possible occupation to one brought up to hold 
swine in abomination. ——— ‘ Husks,’’— The 
cirob bean, a k nd of edible pod and bean very 
abutdantly grown {fn the East, and much like 
in appearance the pod of our locust trees. 
They are now fed to swine and form a coarse 
food for men. ‘* No man gave unto him.” — 
ILe is represented as tending the swine and giv 
ing them their food; but not himself having 
charge of their food, but receiving it from the 
owner, who denied him even this rude food. 
“ Yet a great way off.’—The father is 
represented as waiting avd looking for his son’s 
return,———"* Best robe.’—A long robe, not 
woro by servants and slaves, but by freemen. 
“© Ring.”’—Asigcet ring belonging tothe 
father and the symbol of authority. 
‘ Shoexs.’—Sandals. Servants went barefoot. 
——"* The fatted calf.”,—Some one calf which 
had been kept perhaps for this very son’s re- 
turn, or certainly for some festival. ‘* Be 
merry.”"—Chriet nowhere wcahulkes fanating aa 
such. He himself took part in the recreations 
of the day, and was called a sinner and the 
friend of publicans and sinners. “* Was 
dead,’’—Was as guod as dead. 

God lets us do our own will freely. If we 
please, we may use the good gifts of his hand 
properly and have his approval as faithful 
sons ; and, if we please, we can abuse his gifts 
and ruin ourselves by them. ‘he Prodigal 
Son made the goods his father gave him the 
means of his riotous dissipation. So every 
man who lives badly is using for that end the 
good gifts he bas received from God. Such 
conduct is ungrateful. But God does not re- 
strain us. He allows us our freedom. 

It is not well for young people, unsteady and 
undisciplined, to have much money. If they 
have money, without having learned to save, 
they are almost sure to be ruined by it. How 
many young prodigals we hear of as having 
‘*run through a fortune.” 

It is a terrible ‘‘want’’ that falls on one 
who has exhausted property, or health, or rep- 
utation, or business by bad habits. At last 
the time of destitution comes. The famine is 
very sure to come to such persons. In sucha 
case they may be reduced to terrible straits. 
Then is the time when the friends of other days 
fail one, and he finds himself alone in his mis- 
ery to starve and die. He is happy then if he 
can beg the coarsest food to eat. It is far 
better to be the elder brother, who lives stead- 
ily, honestly, and labors faithfully. 

Trial may well break down one’s pride and 
haughty spirit and make bim eorry that he has 
acted the fool’s part. But the parable may 
well refer to any one who has become con- 
scious of sin. Its guilt may well humiliate 
Ove and send him where he will find pardon. 

The best thing for a prodigal to do is to go 
to his father. And to the Father in Heaven 
should every one of us also go; for we are all 
sinful prodigals, who have sinned against God 
and are unworthy to be called his sons. We 
must go in humble confession, Have we not 
all sinned enough to need repentance and for 
giveness? 

It is just like a father, when his prodigal son 
comes home, to welcome him back and forget 
all about his offenses, How glad is he to for- 
give. So glad to have the dear son home 
again that he cannot think of his bad ways. 
If he is sorry and will live a new life, it shall 
never be remembered again, And so our 
Heavenly Father is very, very ready to receive 
us. The object of the parable is to show how 
very ready, how overanxious God is to forgive 



































sinners ; that he is gladder to have a sinner re- 
turn than to receive the praises of the good. 
No sinner need be afraid of his Father. 

It is life from the dead for a sinner to return 
to his Father. It seemed like life from the 
dead tothe Prodigal to have escaped from the 
swine and the husks to his father’s house. It 
seemed like life from the dead to the father 
again to see his son. The man who will go to 
God and get his forgiveness will feel as if be 
had got a new life. 


News of the Week. 


Gov. Rice, of Massachusetts, has sent a 
reply to Gov, Hampton, of South Carolina, in 
regard to the Kimpton case, in which Goy. 
Hampton’s letter is criticised as offensive and 
unjustifiable. Gov. Rice declines to accept it 
or permit it be put upon the Massachusetts 
records. ‘I beg to remind your excellency,” 
says the latter, ‘that any attempted rebuke of 
Massachusetts by South Carolina for non- 
observance of constitutional] or statutory obli- 
gations is a refinement of sarcasm which ren- 
ders any other defense of the former state un- 
necessary.”? 











..--In the Republican Convention of the 
Seventh Massachusetts District, beld at Low- 
ell, last week, a resolution was passed denounc- 
ing General Butler for proving false to dis- 
tinct pledges made by him in 1876 and de- 
manding his immediate resignation as a 
member of the present House. 


.---The Metropolitan Elevated Railway in 
Sixth Avenue, New York, has been presented 
by the grand jury as a public nuisance. The 
noise it makes, the dropping of oil and cinders, 
the disagreeable gases and smoke emitted are 
given among the reasons why it should be 
abated. 


... Reports from the West Indies state that 
a cerious outbreak has occurred on the Island 
of St. Croix. Several prominent whites have 
been murdered and a great amount of proper- 
ty destroyed bythe blacks. The population 
of the island is about 33,000. 


..Earl Dafferin, the retiring governor- 
general of Canada, will satl from Quebec on 
the 12th, with public ceremonies. His suc- 
cessor, the Marquis of Lorne, with Princess 
Louise, has left Roseneath, England, en route 
for Canada. 


-».»Latest returms from Colorado show an 
increased Republican vote. Bedford’s major 


ity over Patterson (Dem.) for Congress is over 
2,600. The Greenback vote was about 1,200. 
The legislature is four to one Republican, 


..One of the resolutions of the Nebraska 
Republicans protests against the payment of 
damages from the United States Treasury to 
persons who suffered loss of property in the 
Southern States during the Civil War, 


..Prof, F. G. Minor, of the Homeopathic 
Medical College, Cleveland, Ohio, recently 
convicted with couutenancing a grave robbery 
has been sentenced to a fine of $100 and four 
months in the workhouse. 


.... Austria thus far has lost about 4,000 
men io her efforts to occupy Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. The Hungarian ministry have all re- 
signed, in disapproval of Austria’s military 
and financial policy. 


..--Great prairie fires are reported from the 
Red River Valley, in Minnesota, destroying 
immense quantities of hay. One fire burned 
twenty miles in Jess than two hours. 


...-The committee on federal relations of 
the Oregon Assembly have reported favorably 
on the bill probibiting Chinamen from being 
employed on the public works, 


...-Gen. Banks was defeated by one vote for 
the Republicancongressioual nomination in 
the Fifth District of Massachusetts. 8, Z 
Bowman is the candidate. 


.... TheGregory Hotel at Lake Mahopac was 
burned on the Ist inst., the few inmates being 
saved with difficulty. Loss, $100,000. Covered 
largely by insurance, 


....-Two Amherst students have been sus- 
pended indefinitely for participating in a mock 
duel, in which a freshman was made the vic- 
tim of a practical joke, 


....A band of runaway Indians crossed the 
Kansas Pacific Railway on the 1st inst., east of 
Hayes City, and killed eighteen drovers. 
Troops are in pursuit. 


.--»Hon. George Bancroft is gradually recov- 
ering from the injuries he sustained by the 
recent runaway accident at Newport, 


-.--Hanlan, the Toronto oarsmanp, won the 
international sculling match against the Amer- 
ican, Courtney, on the 3d inst, 


..--The striking operatives at Paterson, N. 
J., haye nearly all resumed work uponal0 
per cent. reduction on full time. 





.«The Republicans of the first district of 
Connecticut have nominated Gen. Joseph R. 
Hawley, of Conn. 


..-.The King cf Burmah died on the 2d inst. 





THE anique Perfumes made by Dr. Price delight 
by their iasting character and refreshing fra- 
grance all lovers of sweet scents. 


A Health-Destroying Vapor 
is generated by the action of the sun’s rays upon 
damp, decaying vegetation, staguant pools, and 
marshy, low-lying tracts. The true nature of this 
miasma is by no means clearly understood; but 
there are two facts in relation to it thatare, The 
first is that the periodical fevers which it breeds are 
of the most virulent type; the second is that these 
maladies are rarely cured, although they may be 
ameliorated, by the ordinary remedies employed to 
overcome them. The true antidote to the effects of 
miasma is Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. This med- 
icine is one of the most popular remedies of an age 
of successful proprietary specifics and is in immense 
demand wherever on this continent fever and ague 
exists. A wineglassful three times a day is the best 
possible preparative for encountering a malarious 


atmosphere, regulating the liver, and invigorating 
the stomach. 





Fiery thousand dollars will be paid for any reme- 
dy which will cure Chronic Rheumatism, Pains in 
the Limbs, Back, and Chest, Sore Throat, Insect 
Stings, Croup, Dysentery, Colic, Sprains, and Vomit- 
uicker than Dr. Tobias’s Venetian Liniment, es- 
tablished in 1847. Never fails. Sold by the Drug- 
gists. Depet, 42 Murray Street. 








DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water «at will, dissolve this 
saltin ordinary water. This solution possesses all 
the healtn-giving qualities and tonie virtues of 
natural sea-water, while itis free from the organic 
impurities of the surf. For sale by dceuggists gener- 
ally. 


’ 


Broadway and Barclay St. N.Y. 








PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


CHURCH ORGANS. 


OOK & HASTING 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Builders of the Grand Organ in Plymouth Chureh, 
Brooklyn; the great Boston Cathedral Or- 
gan; and the powerful Centennial Or- 
gan; and of nearly a thousand 
others for churches in 
every part of the 
country. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1829. 


MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others are 
invited to apply to us direct for all information 
connected with our art. 

DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS and speciticati ns fur- 
nished on application. 


THE STANDARD 
CHROMATIC TUNING 


OR PITCH-PIPE. 
Gives the pi ay PITC . o ony tone, 


atural, S 
Adjusted to othe destred bh piteh a 
Never fore out ot order. 
FINEL Y NICKEL-PLATED. 
No Leader, Instrumental Player, or 
Singer shoulo be without one. 
EKTAILEDAT 
Sent to any address upon receipt of 
price. 


DANIEL M. READ & CO., 
647 BROADWAY,N.Y., 
Inventors and Manufacturers. 
Sold by all Music Dealers. 



















Thi YHOHHD 


4 
HVONY 


703 93 DyIUW'S 





Bog erest Rosewood 
Pianos, $150, $250, $350! 
Beautiful Walnut yeans, 


PIANOS $50, $75, $1.50 
Guaranteed for 6 years. 


Sent. free for 

examination. You take no risk. We 
yy, all freights if not found satisfac. 

y. Send guaranty for payment or 

‘return of oinetrument and we will 

shipatonce. Lists with 10,000 com- 


mendations from clergymen, profess- 


orn, teacbers, tuners, dealers, and 
the people sentfree. MARCHAL & 
SMITH, 47 University Place, N. ¥ 





IT COSTS ‘NOTHING! 
tap aeye’ rial, ond rofand freiahsif nos porskascd 
4 
hid walnut cases, 12 stops, 2 35 sets poplin aes 
Five years’ warranty. 


PRICE $7 1 s Direct from the factory. 
ALLEGER, BOWLBY & CO., 


WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 
Catalogue free, 








EDUCATION. 


OUN 
MEN. 


BOYS, «254d MIDDLt-AGne MEN train d for 
a successful start in Business Life at Eastman Col- 
lege. The oldest, largest, and only Institution that 
gives 4 practical course of study. Currency and 
Merchaioise used havea real value. Hach day’s 
transactions based on Peotartosne of New York Mar- 
ket. New Buildings. Rateslow Graduates assisted 
to situations. Applicants received any wevk day. 

Refer to Patrons and Graduates in ne arly —_ city 
and town. Address for Prospectus, giving terms 
course of study, etc., EASTMAN COL fear Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparawry Depart. 
ments. Elective  —? Admits both sexes. a7 
Best of retigious influences. 












Sec.. oe lin, 
BEKLIN onsenvinony OF oo, 
Gade tes ve Coker manageme Frst-class te 
penses low. Class { eaectise or private ie ions 
iif edt are or ros 1 mk 
ness and re an 
intellectual advantages. Address Prot reno os 





SILVER-PLATED WARE 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Company, 


NO. 46 EAST 14th STREET, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


OSTARY ISHED 18 IENRY - 
CER’sS COLL Lethot MUS be  MQLLER- 
casts, over Smith & B 





ough foundation laid for be inners. 
ish given to advanced Score Call for circulars. 
HENRY LENHAUER, Director. 
axe GRABS. Sec Bo ose 
. H. Mollenhauer is happy Aa announce that he 


ia cogaged the celebrated vi lin virtuoso and sing- 
ing master, BERNHARD MOL L ENHAUER 





PENNSX LVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 
CHESTER, PENN. 
ns September Lith. 
— instruction in Civil ingtscertes, the 
Classics, and English. 
For Circulars apply to 
Col. THEO. HYATT., President. 
The Cincinnati Wesleyan Female College.— 
Best advantages for Literature. ianaunges, 
Science, Painting, Wood-carving, and Mu 
ikv. DAVID H. MOORE, D_D.. President. 








Pf eee LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
chercuatis taught. ANTONIO RAMOS, 47 West 
ith 1 St., between University Place and Fifth Avenue, 


CHINA PAINTING. 


WM. LYCETT is still teaching, « 
155 W. BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


AMERIWAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Academies. 
and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors, and 
Governesses; gives information to Parents of good 
schools. Familles going — or tothe countr 
promptly suited. Apply to Miss M YOUNG, 
Ams«iican and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union 
Square (Broadway side), New York. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


NOW READY! 


‘Through the Dark Continent.” 


By HLM Slaly, 2323 


IN ADVANCE 
OF PUBLICATION, 
The only original and complete account of Stan- 
ley’s wonderful exploration of the great African 
Lakes and the River Congo from its source to the 
Atlantic, told by himself, is copyrighted and pub. 
lished by HARPER & BROTHERS, by special arrange- 
ment with the author, and is sold through Canvass- 
ersonly. Itis printed in two magnificent volumes, 
profusely illustrated from Stanley’s own sketches, 
aud will be found to be the most popular subscrip- 
tion-book of the year. 


Agents Wanted. 


NEW BOOK iw’ ernss. 
AGENTS WANTED! 
THE INDUSTRIAL 


History of the United States. 














HARPER&€ BROS., 
Franklin Square, 
New York, 





Being a complete history of all the import- 
ant industries of America, Sa od Agricul- 
tural, Mechanical, Manufacturin ining. 


Gommoreial, and other Enterpr nen. 300 

ine Eneravings. No work like it ever pubs 
lished. Will sell atsicht. Agente, | eae isthe 
book for you to introduce. Addre 


Henry Bill Pub. Co., Nerwieb, Conn. 


A NEW EXCITING BOOK, 
Bulstliog with WILD ADVENTURES. the 
DEEDS OF THE DARING EXPLORER, 


STANLEY, ;2°7 


$2.75. 
The only authentic and copyrighted cheap edition, 
Givers a full history of his wondertul discoveries 
in Africa and marvelous journey down the Congo, 
It is fascinating as romance. Profusely lustrated and 
highly endorsed by the clergy and press. Agents are 
selling 10 to ‘25 per day. Mepris 10.000 sold. More 
AGEN’ Ts WANTED. For particulars and 


termes «adaress HUB- 
BARD BROS., Publish 're, ‘Philadelphia, Pa.; Cin- 
cinnati, O.: Chicago, 1}.5 


and Springfield, 1, Munn. 


D5 han ER stn vest 


ae ee to employ good men by the 


ee iW O% RNE Py every lo- 
cality. to sellour P LAK, 


PATENT 
with Draft Hook and t nee. wl a = OGLE Ad. 
dress, with stamp, SMT {1 & SON, 24 Dey St., N. ¥ 





AGENTS wanted to sell Dr. Chase’s 2,000 Recipe 
Book. New Price-l.ist. You duuble your money. Ad- 
dress Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


A DAY to Agents canvassing for the 
4 Fireside Visitor. Terms and Outfit free 

Adaress P, O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 
HOTELS. 
WESTMINSTER HOTEL 


COR. {IRVING PLACE AND 161TH STREET, N 
UNION SQUAKE AND BROADWAY, 
EDW ‘RD A. GILSON, Proprietor, 
Late of favlor & Gilson, of the 8 st. Denis. 
Changed to the American Plan. Rates reduced. 
Rooms and Bourd $3.50 per Day. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 
Broadway and lith Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR, Propriecter. 


| ALBEMARLE HOTEL, 
ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Broadway, 5th Ave., & 24th Street, 
Facing Madison Square, 
NEW YORK. 
L. H. JANVRIN & O0., Proprietors. 
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NOTICES. 


6@” All commonications for the Baltorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Col of this 4 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Bex 3787. 

¢@” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercia] Bditor, and all business 
@ ommunications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
Tux INDEPENDENT. Bex 3787. 

ta" No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

3” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

tS” Manuscripts sent t0 THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless fed bys st d end 
directed envelope; otherwise they wil) not be pre- 
sarved. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 

















New York, October 10th, 1878. 
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THE TWO GOVERNORS. 





GOVERNOR Rick, of Massachusetts, in 
his letter to Governor Hampton, of Sonth 
Carolina, stating his reason for declining 
to deliver up Kimpton upon the requisition 
of the latter, placed the declinature on the 
ground that, in his judgment, the object in 
seeking to procure the extradition was not 
forthe purpose of ‘‘trying Kimpton for 
the crime charged against him, but for a 
different purpose.” Governor Hampton, 
in his reply, which he allowed to go into 
the mewspapers several days before it 
reached Governor Rice, says: ‘‘It is my 
duty as governor of South Carolina to add 
that your statement is entirely unwarranted 
and to repel the unworthy imputation, as 
I do, with indignant scorn.” Governor 
Rice, upon receiving this letter, returned it 
to its author and informed the “indignant” 
Governor that he would not have it placed 
‘**upon the files of the executive depart- 
ment of this Commonwealth.” 

There is a question of fact as between 
these two g. yernors which it is important 
to determine; and that question is whether 
Governor Rice bad reasonable ground for 
coming to the conclusion that the object of 
the extradition sought was not the one con- 
templated in the Constitution and not theone 
that appeared on the face of the papers. Such 
wis the opinion of Attorney-General Train, 
to whom the case was referred for a full 
examination into all the facts, who spent 
several days in hearing the case, and whoin 
his report to Governor Rice advised that the 
delivery should be declined. The attor- 
ney-general, ina letter published in the 
Boston Hvening Transcript, says that the 
report of the hearing of this case covers 
five hundred and sixty-five pages; ard, it 
now being “‘on file at the executive de- 
partment at the State House,” he suggests 
that those who are so ready to criticise the 
action of Governor Rice would better un- 
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derstand the case, as it was presented to 
him and through him to the Goveroor, if 
they would carefully examine this report. 

The Boston Daily Advertiser seems to 
have followed the suggestion; and, as the 
result, it published last week x series of 
letters that passed between Kimpton and 
the counsel for the State of South Caroli- 
na with reference to the bond suits in that 
state, in respect to which the testimony of 
Kimpton was deemed very material by 
those who represented the state. We have 
not space for these letters, and, hence, con- 
tent ourselves with the following extract 
from one written by the attorney-general 
of South Carolina: 

“If Kimpton and Randal) will imme- 
diately come to Columbia, with their books, 
and ‘aake full disclosures of their knowl- 
edge of the bonds and financial affairs of 
the state to the counsel for the state, all 
prosecutions against Kimpton shall drop, 
if such disclosures should be used in the 
shape of testimony. If it is considered 
not to be of sufficient importance to justi- 
fy its use with immunity to him, then he 
shal) return unmolested to the status quo, 
See Kimpton and reply at once.” 

After Kimpton was arrested, at West- 
field, on the 6th of August last, another 
letter was written, containing the assur- 
ance that, if he would only come back to 
South Carolina, to be used as a witness in 
the civil suits then pending before the 
Court of Claims between the state and its 
bondholders, he would be all right so far 
as the criminal prosecution against him 
was cencerved, He was officially advised 
not to resist the requisition, so that he 
might be on hand “ by the 15th inst.—the 
day to which the Court of Claims has ad- 
journed for tbe purpose of having your 
[his] attendance.” Kimpton, however, 
chose to contest the requisition, and this 
involved delay. The bond suits being 
called on the 15th of August, and Kimpton 
not being yet obtained, the Court of Claims 
was asked by the couvsel for the state to 
adjourn again for one week, with the ex- 
pression of a confident belief that by that 
time important witnesses would be secured. 
The question was put to the counsel 
whether Kimpton was one of these wit- 
nesses, and the answer was in the affirm- 
ative. At this very time the attorney-gen- 
eral of South Carolina was, by the order of 
Governor Hampton, in Massachusetts, 
doing his utmost to procure the delivery 
of Kimpton as a fugitive criminal. 

These facts and others of a kindred 
character came to the knowledge f the 
attorney-general of Massachusetts, and 
through him to the knewledge of Governor 
Rice; and both of them, as the evidence 
stood, judged that the extradition sought 
was simply an attempted fraud against the 
Constitution and the law. Governor Rice 
does not use the word fraud; yet it is thé 
best word to describe the thing. He did 
right in refusing to be a party to sucha 
perversion of the plain intent of the Con- 
stitution. Kimpton may bea guilty man, 
justly deserving to be punished; and when 
South Carolina wants him for the purpose 
of trial and punishment it bas the right to 
claim bim by taking the proper steps for 
his extradition from any other state or 
territory in the United States in whieh he 
may be found asa fugitive from the just- 
ice of that state. But neither South Caro- 
lina nor avy other state has a right to use 
the extradition clause of the Constitution 
for any purpose other than the one it sets 
forth; and every such attempted use, be- 
ing discovered by the governor to whom 
the requisition is addressed, should be de- 
feated by a declinature to make the deliv- 


ery. 
Some two or three weeks since we ex 


pressed the opinion that Governor Rice was 
entirely right us to the legal principle im- 
plied in his first letter to Governor Hamp- 
ton; and the facts brought out by the Boston 
Daily Advertiser lead us to the conclusion 
that he was equally right in saying that an 
ulterior purpose, other than that of trial 
and punishment, was at the bottom of the 
effort to get possession of Kimpton by the 
process of extradition. The Charleston 
News and Cowrier seems to have under- 
stood the game, and had the sagacity to see 
that it might prove a failure. It said: 


‘‘The governor of Massachusetts has the 
power to order the release of the prisoner 
if he has reason to suppose that some ulte- 
rior motive prompted the requisition. If 


it should be published that Kimpton was 
desired as a witness, that being an ulterior 
purpose, it might defeat the requisition.” 
Unfortunately for the plan, the facts did 
come out, and were brought to the knowl- 
edge of Governor Rice. The ‘‘ indignant 
scorn” of Governor Hampton is a very 
harmless matter. It was perhaps some 
relief to himself; but it does not change the 
facts in this case. 
IR 


‘PRIESTS AND PARSONS.” 

Wx have recorded the death by yellow 
fever of forty-four brave clergymen, of 
whom twenty were Roman Catholics. 
Both Protestant and Catholic clergymen 
have, like the heroic nurses and physicians, 
done their work nobly, and very many of 
them have died a martyr’s death rather 
than run away from their duty. Very few 
have left their work. We have been sorry 
to see in one cr two Catholic papers the 
assertion thatthe Protestant ministers ran 
away, while the Catholic priests remained. 
The Pilot declares that it has not found 
anything of the sort in its contem- 
poraries. But under the heading ‘‘ Priests 
and Parsons” The Pittsburgh Catholic, 
we think it was, said: 

‘‘ While priests and Sisters were offering 
their services, hastening to the assistance 
of the plague-stricken, and laying down 
their lives in the fulfillment of their duty; 
and while the parsons were fleeing with 
their wives and children, their religious 
papers were discussing whether the Cath- 
olic Church wasareal Church of Christ 
and whether its baptism was valid.” 

This is by no means the only such state- 
ment that we have met. We have seen 
scarce a single fact cited to substantiate 
this wicked charge thus brought against 
our Protestant ministers. The New Or- 
leans Southern Methodist Advocate men- 
tions Pastor McCarthy and Editor Hartzell, 
of the Northern Methodist Church, as ab- 
sent; but understands that they bad made 
important engagements North before the 
fever broke out. Besides, the colored peo- 
ple of New Orleans, whom they served, ‘‘are 
seldom attacked.” It continues: ‘‘Of the 
ministers of other churches in New Or- 
leans we have heard of but one who left 
on account of the fever—Dr. Hugh Miller 
Thompson, pastor of Trinity Protestant 
Episcopal Church—whose absence, we 
trust, may be satisfactorily accounted for. 
From the reports received, it would seem 
as if amuch larger proportion of the Pro- 
testant than of the Catholic clergymen 
attacked ‘by the fever have recovered, 
This may be due to better nursing in their 
homes. From the Pittsburgh Cuatholic’s 
abuse we now turn to The Freeman’s 
Journal’s \abored attempt to do the Pro- 
testant justice. 

“Ina merely human way there is more 
heroism in a Protestant minister going 
into a plague-infecied region, or even stay- 
ing there, if his home, than in a Catholic 
priest’s doing it. The Catholic priest has 
the Almighty hand of Him who has made 
him a priest to sustain him. He knows 
his mission as perfectly as he. knows his 
existence as a man. There is no guess- 
work about his duty or his reward. This 
cannot be so with a minister of a Protest- 
‘ant body. So, when a gallant young man, 
like Schuyley—who went from New York 
and died—sacrifices his pleasant surround-, 
ings and brilliant prospects, with wealth 
and consideration among nice people 
‘already his, though he was only playing 
| priest in the Protestant Episcopal commun- 
ity—though no mass can be said for him 
—yet St. Bernard, ina case much harder— 
‘that of one who had sinned against the 
light of faith—exclaimed: For such the 
Apostle says,1 do not tell you to pray. 
But we can raise our hearts to the Lord! 
‘Si forte! Si forte!’—If perhaps! If 
perhaps!” 

If the Latin language allowed a superla 
tive to the adverb ‘‘forte” which would 
/make the contingency extremely diminu- 
itive, we should be tempted to apply it to 
, the chances of salvation of the man who 
| could indite such a paragraph. A Catholic 
|priest wrote to The Sun, telling how the 
| Protestant ministers had all left Holly 
| Springs, Miss., and only the Catholic priest 
‘remained, It was but a day or two after 
_that we found in a Southern Baptist paper 
the death, from yellow fever, of the Rev. 
E. D. Miller; Baptist pastor at Holly 
Springs. The Catholic priests have done 
nobly and vindicated their calling. The 
least that can be ‘said’ is that the Protestant 





pastors have done as much, 
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STRAIGHTENING THINGS. 





A LEADING thought of the Churches of 
this age seems to be revision. They are 
engaged either in preparing to Jay aside 
old creeds and liturgies for newer formu 
laries or are actually doing se, The old 
forms of expression have become ambigu- 
cus in some instances, inadequate or obso. 
lete in others, and revision has become 
necessary to eliminate what is obscure and 
unnecessary and to embody what is new 
and essential. The revision of the English 
version of the Bible, now nearing comple- 
tion, is not only a response to the demands 
of the age, but is itself creating demands 
for revision in other departments of re- 
ligious life and thought. All this indicates 
that another stage of religious progress has 
been reached, at which old and inadequate 
expressions of truth .nust yield place to 
new. 

It is the operation of this law which has 
given rise to the general movement now in 
progress for the revision of hymn books. 
The old books are no longer considered as 
in entire consonance with the living faith 
of the Churches. As in theology certain 
views as expressed in old formularies are 
now rejected or considered unimportant, 
so many hymns, having fulfilled their mis- 
sion, are no longer used and have become 
simply cumberers of spice in hymn books. 
There are some, of course, which will be 
ever useful and fresh, because, conceived 
in the highest and purest poetical and spir 
itual vein, they voice the sentiment of the 
heart. 

These facts have been prominently 
brought out in the discussion in the Meth- 
odist General Conference of Canada on 
the report of the committee on the revis- 
jon of the Wesleyan Hymn Book. The 
committee in their report stated that they 
had agreed to throw out 130 hymns in full, 
and enough verses from other hymns to 
make 80 more. The ressons they gave 
were that many of them were seldom sung, 
some contained objectionable doctrines and 
sentiments improper for general use, some 
were rejected on account of the ‘‘ intense 
literalness”’ with which they represented 
the pbysical sufferings of the Saviour and 
other subjects, and others were full of ob- 
solete expressions. In the discussion the 
opponents of revision took the ground that 
the collection had been made by Mr. Wes- 
ley himself, and it would show a want of 
respect to the founder of Methodism to 
meddle with it. John Wesley had said the 
present order and hymns were good, ‘‘ and 
that holy man surely knew something 
of the work of God.” In reply, it was 
shown how Wesley bad revised his own 
book and admitted new hymns, and that it 
was absurd to suppose that God had sus 
pended the gift of poetic inspiration since 
the Wesleys died. It was honoring them 
more to select what was best of their 
hymns and reject what was weak and er- 
roneous. In the end the friends of revision 
carried the vote, and a new book will ap- 
pear in a year or two, which will contain 
all the best modern productions with all 
the old hymns that sre most used and 
prized. 

As Methodists acknowledge that hymns 
not composed by the Wesleys may be sung 
without sacrilege, so there are many Pres- 
byterians who are willing to sing otbers 
besides David’s compositions, though 
there are many who are not yet ready to 
admit anything but the psalms toa place 
in the service of praise. We have recently 
seen it intimated that the departure of the 
United Presbyterian Church of Scotland 
from the traditional theology of Westmin- 
ster owes its beginning to the introduction 
of human bymns into the worship of the 
Church side by side with inspired produc- 
tions of the Psalmist. 

Hymn-book revision is also indicative 
of progress in music. The cultivation of 
the art and the attention given by all 
classes to the science has resulted in the 
disuse of some hymns which cannot be 
sung smoothly, on account of faults of 
rhythm. New music is also being pro- 
duced witb new hymns. Neither is in- 
variably good; but the worthless will not 
live long—only that which is excellent will 


Y last. 


Hymns in our day are better and more 
useful than creeds. 
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Etlitorial Hotes. 


‘THERE is choice even among good things ; 
and one of the very best addresses we have 
ever published is that of Dr. Duryea, io this 
issue, to the theological students of Union 
Semivary. It is evideotly the outgrowth of 
most deep and serious thought on religious 
truth by one who bas not thought it honest to 
take bis creed by iuberitance or instruction,y 
without himself testing the truth of what he 
had been taught. He can hardly speak the 
coutem pt he has for those who will pretend to 
go forth as teachers when they have no reason 
to believe their own faith. “I belfeve,’’, be 
says, “it is possible for the human mind 80 to 
practice upon itsélf us inthe end to say credo 
and not thoroughly to grasp a single item of 
that wiich enters into its confession. I know 
this is true of the peuple, and I am quite sure 
from confessions I have heard, that it has been 
true of those who have knelt before the altar 
and received the imposition of hands.’? The 
address is aplea for men'al honesty. ‘‘ Fora 
man to say ‘I believe,’ and not to thoroughly 
comprehend the proposition, understand the 
evidence on which it rests, and apply all the 
tests that discriminate between the seeming 
and the real io testimony, from whateversource, 
is not honest.”” He speaks from his own expe- 
ence. ‘‘If | may go back to my own experience, 
I will afficm that [ was not only startled, but 
thunderstrucg, appalled, and almost paralyzed 
at my first clear apprehension of statements I 
had always passively accepted and, after a 
parrot manner, repeated since my childhood,” 
He thinks that ministers often teach more than 
they can know. ‘L believe we can leave a 
great deal of eschatology until the last days, 
aod have more to do with the time that now 
is.’ How strongly this is put about suobscrip- 
tion to the creed of the church: 





“You may say ‘I believe’ woer you have 
not used the mind in any such action as is 
worthy the name of belief. Now, if you shail 
come up to that point in tvis state of mental 
passivity ; if your mother shall drill the cat- 
echism into you, the Sunday-school teacher 
his crude theology, college profecsors their 
idea on God and his relations to us and all the 
fac 8 that grow out of those relations ; and you 
sit in the seminary like a cistern, aud the pro- 
fessor is over you like a spout, and it is just 
poured in and veld by mechanical force ; pos- 
sibly when you accept that confession you may 
tella lie. Well, in what position are you then? 
You have outraged your own mind by com- 
mitting it t» certain formulas which to you are 
not true. You are ina false position. You are 
bound to teach that which it is imposed upon 
you to teach 3 andit inay noc ve your truth, if 
it ie the truth of God, aud it may not be God’s 
truth.” 

He would seem to think that not Calvinism 
alone, but Arminianism also, is nearly extinct, 


if we can judge from the following ; 

‘In the main, [ find that Calvinism is a fence 
on one side of tue road and Arminianism a 
fence on the other side, and almost nobody 
walks on the fences, while the great majority go 
on the highway between,”’ 


A MAN (or woman) who takes the signature 
**Seminarian’”’ §writes to The Christian at 
Work from Princeton, N. J., to make very 
sweepiog charges against the Christian char- 
acter of the theological students of Princeton, 
New Brunswick, aud Union Seminaries, 

“The standard of piety in theological sem- 
inaries is Jow—so low that many an ardent 
Coristian has goue from « visit to some friend 
in these institutions shocked and sorrowing, 
like Martin Lutner from the holy places in 
Rome, at what his eyes bave seen and ears 
heard; and especially sorrowing to perceive 
that tue students themselves were apparently 
all unconscious of their own irreverence,: 
looseness of manner, and lack of living eurn- 
estuess in the attainment of holiness and in 
personal cousecration to any wortby ideal of 
Caristian manhood.”’ 

‘‘Very poor piety and enough of it,” this 
“*Seminarian ’’ goes on to say, is characteristic 
of these three institutions: 

“ Certainly no one familiar with the conduct 

of theological students in Princeton, New 
Brunewick, aud the vicinity of ‘Union,’ in 
New York, will deny that theological students 
appear, by their shocking looseness and fre- 
quent indecency of speech and action, to be 
absolutely free from any—even the remotest— 
professorial oversight or care.” 
We think we know enough of our theolog- 
ical seminaries to be certain that, if ‘‘ Semina- 
rian” is, as by assuming the name he pre- 
tends, @ member of a seminary, he is guilty of 
willful slander. Such language does not 
Gescribe the character of the large majority of 
young men in our seminaries, who are earnest 
students and, with few exceptions, seek from 
high motives to enter the work of the minis- 
try. We are sure that so intelligent and wise 
a paper as The Christian at Work would not en- 
dorse the slauder. We presume “ Seminarian”’ 
has stolen the name and kvows nothing of 
what he is writing about. If he is really a 
semtnarian, he is probably a dyspeptic, who is 
in the habit of whining about Christ never 
having smiled, who considers a laugh “ irrey- 
erent”? and ‘ loose,’”’ and who gets his ideal of 
‘* piety” and “ personal coxsecration’’ by self- 
examination. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


——_————— EEE EEE 


Some of the correspondents of The Kuangl- 
ist are evidently getting ‘‘ properly mad,”’ as a 
Boston preacher once said of the Devil in Bos- 
ton. Its regular Chicago correspondent, 
“‘Clement,” thinks that the heresy-hunters had 
better look at home, and tells Drs. Craven and 
West to cast the Premillenarian beams out of 
their eyes before they search for motes in the 
eyes of Messre. See and McCune. Another 
minister, in the same issue, tells the heresy- 
) hunters that the use of tobacco is a worse of- 
fense than half the heresies attacked, and that 
it does not look well for a man fo the midst of 
a famous heresy case to look around anxiously 
for a spittoon. He concludes: 

‘*We all have our own modifications of the 
Confession of Faith and only men who do rot 
think at all can escapeit. And, so far from 
lengthening the creed, I, for one, would rather 
shorten it to the great main truths of Revela- 
tion. [have boys whom I would like to see 
Presbyterian ministers ; but I don’t want to 
have them subscribe a lopg and complicated 
creed, with disturbance of conscience about 
some matters. And I don’t want to have them 
hounded by heresy-hunters, who have their 
own pet heresies.”’ 

Had THE INDEPENDENT said this, it would 
have been set down to malice. 


Here is a Methodist paper, The Titts- 
burgh Advocate, going to The Telescope, a United 
Brethren paper, to get news of how the Cincin- 
pati Conference suspended one of its own 
brethren, the Rev. D. R. Baker, for teaching 
that before tbe fall Adam had no more knowl- 
edge of right and wrong than a mule, Certain 
theological news denominational papers seem 
determined totuppress ; but the remedy aguinst 
independent thought suggested by The Advo- 
cate surprises us. {[t would not suspend them- 
but siarve them. It says: 

‘*We would beg leave to sugg’st to confer- 

ences troubied in this way a method of gettirg 
rid: f these notoriety-seckers with less trouble 
and without dignityiog them with a church 
trial. Just appoint them to a four weeks’ cir- 
cuitthat will pay about $250. Either they will 
leave or under the healthtal influence of such 
an itinerancy they will come back to sound 
doctrine.” 
We have not taken much part in the cry of 
persecution in case of trials for heresy; but 
the man who seriously suggests this remedy 
has the full spirit of Torquemada. 


At tbe recent annual meeting (the 112th) of 
that venerable Baptist body, the Warren As- 
sociation, the annual sermon was preached by 
Dr. E. H. Johnson, of Providence, R. I. ‘‘The 
central idea of the sermon,’’ says a corre- 
spondent of The Hxaminer, ** was that faith is 
foundea in experience. We believe truth of 
God, as well as of man, because we find it 
in ourselves. All truths of the Bible are facts 
in us, not facts extraneous to us, and when we 
find them in us then we believe them as truth, 
We believe the Bible for the sake of the truth 
it contains, and not the truth because the Bible 
contains it.”” Now, if this sermon bad been 
preached anywhere else, we might all be 
moved to pronounce it ‘‘unsound.’”’ For, if 
the old form of the doctrine of inspiration 
be true, we must accept what we find in the 
Bible, whetber ‘‘ we tind it in ourselves” or 
not; we must believe a thing simply ‘‘ because 
the Bible contains it,» no matter how absurd 
it may appear to us, nay, though we cannot 
help looking on it as a positively horrible doc- 
trine. it certainly sets aside the old idea of 
inspiration to say of the cenceptions of the 
Bible, as we should say of ttose of the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress” or ‘‘ Macbeth,”’ that ‘‘ when 
we find them in us then [and not till then] we 
believe them as truths’’; that the utterances 
of the Bible have no authority in themselyes, 
but only such as they derive from the ap- 
proval of our own spiritual judgments. Now 
we can easily belleve The Hxaminer’s corre- 
spondent when he tells us that ‘‘the sermon 
was very able,” for it certainly exalts the Bible 
to say that we believe it because it commends 
itself to our reason and judgment, rather than 
because it is authoritatively crammed down 
our tbroate, And, since the Association chose 
Dr. Johnson as moderator, we infer that no 
material exception was taken to his ideas of 
biblical authority. But the preaching of such 
@ sermon and its favorable reception by such 
a body shows that certain forms of doctrine do 
not have the consideration they possessed a 
generation or two ago. 





PROF. ROBERTSON SMITH made a curious sug- 
gestion, but we cannot see why it was not a 
perfectly pertinent one, at the meeting of the 
Aberdeen Free Presbytery, which has just 
taken up the amended libel charging bim with 
heretical teaching. The General Assembly, in 
amending the libel, put the charge into the 
form that bis teachings on the subjects of in- 
spiration, prophecy, angels, etc. ‘tend to 
awaken doubt, especially in the case of stu- 
dents, of the divine truth, inspiration, and 
authority of any of the books of Scripture.” 
Professor Smith desired that this should not 
be argued so much from the notion which 
it might be supposed by the members of the 





Synod that bis teachings would have on them 





if they were students ; but thatthe question 
should be submitted to the testimony of facts. 
He thought the proper course was to go to the 
students, cite witnesses, and find out whether 
his teachings bad, in fact, weakened or 
strengthened their faith in inspiration. We 
presume that it would be found that his appeal 
to facts would be justified. Although Profess- 
or Smith denies the Mosaic authorship of 
Deuteronomy, regarding it as a lute book, yet 
it may well be that his defense of its canonical 
and inspired character might help the faith of 
many who would otherwise suppose that, if 
not the composition of Moser, its inspiration 
could not be maintained. The Presbytery, by 
alarge majority, found four charges aguinst 
Professor Smith irrelevant. 


PERHAPS, with its Thirty-nive Articles and its 
Creeds, Nicene and Athanasian, no Church is 
more closely confined by doctrinal standards 
than the Church of England. And yet, noto- 
riously, no Church pays so little attention to 
creeds and has such a wide diversity of belief 
as that Church. The Rev. Hugh Stowell 
Brown, iv a late address, spoke of the utier 
useleseness of creeds to restrain speculation, 
and showed how much better the Bible alone 
is than any creed. He thought the Bible had 
kept the English Baptists better together than 
all the creeds and articles of belief possibly 
could do, The most strict person amongst 
them had no reason to complain of any wide 
departure from what are understood to be 
Evangelical principles. Througbout the Bap- 
tists Church of England there was as much 
unapimity as could be found in other denom- 
fnations in the land. There was, however, 
very little ueology, and he thought the little 
there was was harmless, or rather good, on the 
whole, as it taught some of them to discard a 
few old notions which were neither true, beau- 
tiful, vor wholesome. But he did not know a 
Baptist Church in England where Christ was 
not preached as the Son of God, where bis 
death was not preached as the propitiation for 
man’s sin, where the work of the Holy Ghost 
was not preached as sufficient to make man 
holy. 


We have more than once had occasion to 
urge the importance of our ministers preach- 
ing doctrinal sermons that would appeal to 
thinking men and instruct them, and espe- 
clally those inclined to skepticism, on the 
reasons for accepting the truth of theism and 
Christianity. A correspondent of The Conyie- 
qationalist has been led te the same conclusion 
by attending a free religious Sunday service 
somewhere (perhaps in Florenee, Mase.) and 
listening to an address on “ The Idea of God.” 
This address he gives an abstract of, and de- 
clares it to have been an admirable one, with 
sound thought, and as an oratorical effort far 
above the average sermon. He finds a prive.- 
pal explanation of such a society not in the 
enmity of the heart against God; but in the 
fact that they find here mental food which 
they will not fiud in our cburches, ‘* They 
want plain and rational preaching; they find 
a deal of mysticism. They want strength; 
they find weakness. Forthe desired thought, 
too often they get gusb.’’ Thisistrue. Let 
the pulpit give us more thorough, thoughtful 
instruction. 


Tue “ scalers,’’ the *‘ forcible readjusters,’’ 
and repudiators of Virginia, all of whom are 
Democrats dyed in the wool, have made rather 
sad havoc with the former good name and the 
present credit of the Old’Dominion. The gov- 
ernor of that state, finding the treasury entirely 
empty, and perceiving that unless some funds 
were obtained the public schools of the state 
must be closed, for the want of money to pay 
current expenses, applied to the banks of Rich- 
mond for a temporary loan of only $200,000. 
The bank presidents came together, considered 
the sutject, looked doubtfully at each other, 
shook their heads, and concluded to return 
‘tan evasive answer.’? They did not want to 
say no, and they were afraid to say yes. They 
treated the credit of Virginia as doubtful for 
so small a sum as $200,000. The difficulty was 
not that the state, so faras the mere question 
of ability is concerned, was not abundantly 
good for the payment of the loan. There was 
and there could be no doubt on this point. 
The credit of Virginia was bad, even among 
Virginians, when asked to lend her money for 
but a short time to meet a pressing necessity. 
Even her own money-lenders have come to the 
conclusion that she cannot be safely trusted. 
If she will cheat the citizens of other states 
and cheat the foreign holders of her bonds, if 
dishonest constituencies will elect a dishonest 
legislature, and if such a legislature has nosense 
of honor and no regard for the public faith of 
the state, then no man, whether living io Vir- 
ginia or out of it, will be inclined to put his 
funds into the hands of such a borrower. The 
truth is, Virginia bas a bad name among 
mouey lenders, no matter where they live; 
and if she wants to regain a good name 
she must remit the ‘‘scalers’’ and the 
+ readjusters’”’? to the back seat and choose 
nonest men for. her jlaw-makers; She 
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deserves her present disrepute. She bas 
trifled with her public faith. We should be 


‘glad if Virginia stood alone in this respect. 


But she does not. Tennessee keeps her com- 
pany, Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, South 
Carolina, and, we are sorry to add, Minnesota 
are in the same company, All these states 
have bad names as to financial integrity. They 
have cheated and are still cheating their cred- 
itors, aud they reem determined to cc.ntinue 
the cheat. Many of the municipalities in them 
have also bad names, for the same reason. 
Capitalists who have money to lend are afraid 
of repudiators ; and well they may be. They 
have been fleeced enough already by this 
species of rascality not to desire any more 
fleecing. hey would toover loan money at 
ove per cent. a year or huld it in the idle 
state than lend it to such borrowers with a 
promise to pay ten per cent. 

WE see only one serious danger to the Repub- 
licans in Massachueetts, ao far as the defeat 
of Geveral Butler is concerned ; and this arises 
from a possible: cheme of trading votes. Should 
Judge Abbott receive about as many Deme- 
cratic votes as General Butler succeeds in 
drawing from the Republican porty, the rela- 
tive positicn of the Democrats and Republicans 
would not be very materially changed. But 
should the Abbott Democrats, concluding that 
there is no hope of bis election, aud the Green- 
backers and Butler Democrats make a viitual 
bargain with each otter, by which their whole 
vote shall be concentrated on General Butler, 
io consideration of a like concentration for 
memb rs of Coogress and the legislature of 
that sta’e, then it is possible that such asyetem 
of trading votes wou'd put the Republican 
paity in serious peril. Democracy is very 
hungry for offices, and may, en the theory of 
electing two or three members to Congress, 


4 consent to give votes to General Butler that 


would otherwise be cast for Judge Abbott, 
though with no hope of electing him. We call 
the attention of Massachusetts Republicans to 
this peril in their canvass, The same sort of 
peril, in the present mixed and confused state 
of political affaire, exists in this and other 
states, The Greenbackers are in the market, 
as well as the Democrats; and both are ready 
for the best bargain they can make. Trading 
votes js a very common device, by which a 
party that would otherwise get nothing mau- 
ages to get half a loaf, 


In seven of the states (Colorado, Georeta, 
Indiana, Iowa, Nebraska Ohio, and West Vir- 
ginta) the state elections are held in October ; 
and if this'were the presidential year the re- 
sult would be regarded as pointing very sig- 
nificantly to what might be expected in No- 
vember Though the country is not about to 
elect a President, the question before the peo- 
ple is scarcely less important ; and, hence, the 
indications as arising from the October elec- 
tions possess an unusual interest. Which way 
is the great public mind of this country drift- 
ing ov the one subject which takes precedence 
of all others? The Democrats, for a general 
rule, have virtually allied themselves with the 
Greenbackers in a*common effort to defeat 
the resumption of specie payment at the time 
fixed by law, and introduce the millen- 
nium of ‘flat money,’ payable by nobody end 
payable in nothing and which can be pro- 
duced by the shipload at short notice. The 
motive of this alliance on the part of Demo- 
crate is simply party victory. Republicans, on 
the other hand, required to do eo by their 
principles, are compelled, whether they will or 
not, to take their stand in favor of * honest 
money” and fight the battle on this ground. 
They are now marching into line, as they 
ought to have done at a much earlier period, 
Will they win this fall? We hope they will; 
but if they lose they will gain a position where 
ultimate victory will be theirs. The ‘flag’? 
theorists at the longest can live but a short 
time. The consequences of their own tri- 
umph would kill them. 


Tue Democrats and the Greenbackers in 


ilowa, through their respective state commit- 


tees, have made a bargain with cach otber, by 
which the Greenbackers agree to support three 
of the Democratic nominees on the state 
ticket, and the Democrats in their turn agree 
to support three of the nominees on the 
Greenback ticket. This is the work of the 


| state committees of the two parties, and that 


too after each party bas held a r gular con- 
vention and put its own candidates into the 


| field. The question is whether the voters who 


have acted through their conventions will 
consent to be sold out in this way. There is 


| no donbt that lowa Democrats, who for years 


have been a puny and hungry minority ip that 
state, will ratify any bargain that gives them 
the slightest chance to win even half avictory, 
But will the Greenbackers, mapy of whom 
were formerly Republicens, acquiesce in and 
sustain this alliance with those whom they 
have hitherto opposed? We doubt whether 
the bargain will realize the expectations of 
the political managers who have gotten it up 4 


















and even should the two parties work together, 
on the theory of dividing the spoils, the Re- 
publicans of Iowa are strong evough to defeat 
them both. 


Tue Republicans of the Seventh Congres 
sional District in Massachusetts, that two years 
ago nominated and elected General Butler to 
Congress upon his solemn pledges, publicly 
given, not to violate their well-known principles 
on the currency question, last week held their 
convention. Inalong preamble, followed by 
two resolutions, they expressed their opinions 
of this traitor to the Republican party. We 
reproduce the resolutions, as follows: 

“ Resolved ; That General ey er F. Butler, 
being a repudiator alike of the Nation’s prom- 
ises and of his own public pledges, by which he 
induced us to elect bim to Congress; being 
pereny recreant to the constituency which 

raved much obloquy to honor him, when he 
had been dishonored eleewhere ; being the de- 
clared enemy of the Republican party and the 
leader of parties combined against it : is hereby 
denounced as an unfit representative of the 
VIlth District of Massachusetts ; and, in bebalf 
of the Republican perty of that district, by 
which he was elected, we demand bis immedi- 
ate resignation of bis seat in the XLVth Con- 
gress. 

** Resolved ; That we warn the people of this 

Commonwealth, whose votes General Batler is 
now soliciting, by promises to serve them faith- 
fully, tbat his professions when eecking office 
have been found in our experience to be easily 
made and as easily repudiated when the time 
for redeeming them came ; that they are neither 
gold nor good paper, but a kind of flat cur- 
rency—having no intrinsic value—cheap, delu- 
sive, irredeemable, and worthless.’”’ 
We do not suppose that the General will 
gratify these Republicans by resigning his seat, 
as requested ; yet this is no more than a proper 
sense of honor avd good faith demand, He 
has violated his pledges to, his constituents 
and turned traitor tothe Republican party of 
his state aud the country, and is now doing his 
utmost for its defeat, And yet he represents a 
Republican district. The voteis of that district 
ought to have known the man, 

WE give a hearty Amen to the following ut- 
terance of the Burlington Hawkeye: ‘It is 
better to be defeated than to be dichonest, 
The Republicans can better afford to lose con- 
trol of the Guvernment, if that is the result of 
their present position, than to rob the poorer 
classes of the land. An irredeemable paper 
currency simply means robbery of the working 
man. The Republican party of this country 
caonot afford to lend itself to so iniquitous a’ 
scheme, even to obtain the control of the coun- 
try. Tbe greenback folly is a boomerang,” 
Henry Clay is credited with having said that he 
‘would rather be right than be President.” 
This was a noble utterance, and Republicans 
should everywhere act upon the principle it 
involves. The Democrats, in the hope of a 
temporary political advantage, have sold them 
selves to the greenback beresy, just as they 
sold themselves to the repudiation heresy in 
1868, and to ‘‘the peace-at-any price’ heresy 
in 1864, and to the so-called Liberal Republic- 
ans, with Horace Greeley for their candidate, 
in 1872; and, going further back, to the slave 
oligarchy of the South prior to the war. For 
almost half a century the Democratic party 
has been a purchasable commodity. Republic- 
ans, on the other band, have in:cribed on their 
banners the principles of honesty and fidelity 
to the\public faith ; and this requires them, in 
the present cricis of the country, to take their 
stand on the side of ‘‘ honest money.’’ They 
may lose at the next election on this basis, 
though we hope they will not; but, ifthey lose, 
they will on this basis live to fight anuther day, 
and ultimately they will win. The greenback 
delusion is a financial poison that will in the 
end kill any party that takes it. 





Ir is reported that a movement is on foot to 
suspend criminal proceedings against Mr. 
Royal B. Conant, the ex-casbier of the Eliot 
Bank, in Boston, who confessed that he had 
stolen the funds of the bank to the amount of 
some seventy thousend dollars and was sub- 
sequently indicted for the offense. The funds 
were lost or supposed to be lost by specula- 
tion in Calfornia stocks. It turns out, how- 
ever, that since the indictment the market 
value of these stocks has so risen that there 
will probably be no loss, especially if Mr. 
Conant ean manipulate the matter. He made 
bis confession tooroon. If he had only waited 
alittle longer, a change in the market would 
bave set him all right, perbaps given hima 
profit, and the world would never have known 
that he had been a thief. The directors of the 
bank, now that there is a prospect of getting 
back the money supposed to be lost, are sald 
to be in fayor of having Mr. Conant go scot 
free from any punishment. It is to be hoped 
that the officers of law will not accommodate 
their tender sympathies. The general public 
have an interest in the question, altogether 
different from that which relates to the re- 
covery of the atolen funds ; and this sternly 
demands that the offender should be properly 
punished, as a warning to others. Previous 
respectability is no argument against the pun- 
isbment of crime. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


By an admirable piece of engineering the 
Cleopatra’s Needle, given by the Viceroy of 
Egypt to Great Britain, bas been eet in its 
place, after vicissitudes by sea, on the Thames 
Embankment. The bighest praise is given by 
British journals to the engineer who so suc- 
cessfully set this seventy-foot monolith in its 
place. We have heard nothing lately of the 
echeme to get an obelisk from Egypt for the 
Urited States. We hope the plan has not been 
given up, and it seems to usthat Zhe World, 
which took so much interest in it, might well 
report progrese. If there is yet any hope of 
Americans securing an obelisk, a few hundred 
or thousand dollars sbould not be spared to 
get one of the few good ones yet remaining. 
The one first suggested was inaratber poor 
state of preservation. We are inclined to raise 
the question whether, if a monument of this 
sort is desired, it might not be well to cut one 
from our own quarries, polish it like the old 
Egyptian columns, avd make ita monument of 
modern engineering skill. We are informed 
that there are stonecutters here in America 
who will pledge themselves, for the sum that 
it would cost to bring an obelisk from Egypt, 
to cut one of equal or larger size and set it up 
in any public place in the city. We make the 
suggestion tothe committee which shall have 
in charge the next public monument, 





AN old Punjaubee tells the story how in 
one village an idol temple fell into decay. He 
asked a native why they ceased to worship the 
goddess Debi. He replied: ‘ There used to 
be priests here to whom we paid a specified 
quota of our grain crops, in return for his sery- 
fees to Debi, hoping thereby to escape the in- 
fliction of her displeasure {un the form of the 
horrid Debi disease (small-pox), We did not 
escape, however, for many of our children 
were seized by it and died, and some of our 
youths and maidens also. Then came to usa 
Tikd lagdne-wdld [a native vaccinator|, who 
brought a mysterious kuife with him, which 
had been given to bim by the Sirkar [the Gov- 
ernment], and with this he made a mark on 
the children, who escaped the sickness in con- 
sequence. We then helda village council, and 
decided that, ae the Sirkar was greater than 
Debi, we would no longer contribute to her 
worship. And so, Sabib, the priests have gone 
elsewhere.”’ And so ecience conquered relig- 
ion; but only by making a fetish of the scl- 
ence, and seeing the mystery and the power in 
the “‘myster'ous knife’? which some others 
see in Law and Force. 


THE people, from sheer sympathy for the 
parties conceroed, if for no other reason, would 
be glad to see the end of the Vanderbilt will 
ease, Nothing has yet been shown before the 
surrogate that would be considered legally 
sufficient to invalidate the will on the ground 
of incompetency, or that kind and extent of 
undue influence which the law treats as ade- 
quate for this purpose. And yet disclosures 
in regard to the testator have been made, as 
well as many family secrets brought to light, 
which the public could well afford never to 
bave known, and which the priocipal legatee 
might advantageously bave surrendered a few 
millions from his vast estate to keep in retire- 
ment. The prizeon the part of the contestant 
against the will isa tempting one ; yet the legal 
probability is that the Jawyers are the only 
partics that will be gainers by the struggle, 
The law is properly jealous of the right of 
every one, whether rich or poor, to dispose by 
will of his own property. A will may be very 
unjust in the sense of being p-rtial and un- 
reasonable ; but this does not tecessarily affect 
its l gal validity at all. If Mr. Vanderbilt bad 
made amore equal and, as most people are in- 
clined to think, equitable disposition of his 
property, this great will war would never have 
occurred and many of the secrets of his pri- 
vate life would never have seen the light of day. 





...»The following item from an English 
paper shows what is the present occupation of 
the Rev. Arthur Tooth: ‘‘A large number of 
ladies wended their way to the convent at 
Croydon, on Saturday, to take part in the 
‘retreat’ which has been held by the Rev. 
Arthur Tooth, formerly of Hatcbam. The re- 
treat was open to married ladies, single, young, 
and middle-aged ladies, and Anglican sisters. 
A printed document which was circulated ex- 
plained thata retreat ‘is a time set apart for 
special prayer, self-examination, and medita- 
tiop, and may last any number of days ; but 
generally for one, three, or seven days,’ The 
ladies arrived at the convent about seven, and 
evensong was at once proceeded with. At 
eight supper was served, and half an hour 
afterward Mr. Tooth delivered an address, the 
bight’s programme ending with preparations 
for Holy Communion. On Sunday morning all 
the ladies communicated, and the day was 
divided between religious exercises, meals, and 
recreation.”’ 

...-The Rey. I. 8. Kalloch, of San Francisco, 
seems to have a mania for taking collections. 
Bome weeks ago be delivered a lecture, the 





proceeds of which were to go to providing 
money to take Mrs. Dennis Kearney East ,to 
join her howling husband. Mr. Kalloch—or 
Dr. Kalloch, as we believe he has become rince 
he retired from Boston or shook offethe dust 
of Kansas politics—now appeals to California 
Baptists for money to bring on Dr. J. R. 
Graves, of Memphis, whom he wishes to get 
in exchange for Mrs, Kearney. Dr. Graves is 
editor of the wickedest Landmark Baptist 
paper in the country ; and, having left Mem, 
phis during the yellow fever plague, has ar- 
rived as far as Salt Lake City, where he was 
takensick and run out of money. The Central 
Baptist thinks the money collected had better 
go to those that stayed, and not to those that 
ran away. 

...-At the recent entertainment of Dean 
Stanley by the Bible Revision Committee the 
following pleasant incident occurred, which is 
characteristic of his Broad Church liberality. 
Dr. Scbaff, after having called on several re 
visers to salute the Dean in behalf of their de- 
nomination, said: ‘We now come to the 
Society of Friends, which is not represented in 
the English committee, but is in ours. But, as 
this society prefers sile.t worship, we best 
honor the modesty of our Friend, Professor 
Chase, by a little pause, remembering that 
there was once ‘silence in Heaven for half an 
hour.’”’ Prof. Chase, being euddetly ‘* moved 
by the Spirit,’’ and turning to the Dean, said: 
“Only one word. I greet thee as a Frierd.” 
The Dean was greatly pleased with this 
speech, as was the whole company, and smil- 
ingly replied: ‘* We are all Friends.” 

-»-If we had that grand sense of the im 
portance of the liberal leagues which The 
Index hat, we should be torn with distraction 
over the danger that the Nationa) League will 
be captured by the Heywardites, who are mak- 
jog an assault on it and whore platform is 
“Immediate, unconditional, and permanent 
repeal of all laws against obscenity, whether 
municipal, state, or national.” The 
“leagues” are for these Liberals what the 
Church is to Christians, and we shall not feel 
inclined to exchauge our churches for leagues 
80 long as this is the company to which they 
invite us. We hope The Index and Editor 
Abbot,will win; but, should they not, the de 
cision will not be so important as was the But- 
lerizing of the Democratic parly at Worcester. 


..--A report having been circulated to the 
effect that a defalcation of $50,000 bad been 
discovered in the accounts of the American 
Sunday-school Union, the finance committee 
have issued a card in which they say that they 
have ‘‘ made a very careful aud thorough in- 
vestigation, without aiscoveriog any defalca- 
tion. They found, however, that some mis- 
takes had been made in the management of 
the publishing department. The prices puid 
for work and material have been too high and 
a considerable sum could have been saved the 
Union had competition been more generally 
invited, Better methods have already heen 
adopted and the business facilities improved, 
g0 that the books of the Union ean be fur- 
pished at even lower prices than heretofore.”’ 


..--ls Professor Hiickel a materialist or not ? 
We bad euppo:ed 59, and his address in Au- 
gust before the French naturalists, in which 
he predicted that the mechanical interpreta- 
tion of Nature would strike the last blow at 
the vague, idealist Pantheism of Hegel, Scho- 
penhauer, and Hartmann, looks like it. But 
the July number of Deutsche Rundschau cor- 
tains an article in which Professor Hiickel 
teaches that every cell ina living body hasa 
soul of its own. Plants, he says, are repub- 
lice of cells, animals are monarchies of cells, 
avd he protests with some warmth,in cor- 
cluding, against the accusations of material- 
ism which his opponents bring forward. This 
needs harmonizing some how, 


....We are very patient in this country 
with seditious language. In one of his 
speeches in this city Kearney advocated 
assassination in a sufficiently startling way. 
He said : 


*“ You men, when you Gon eee candidate, 
have them go back on you, hat are you go- 
ing todo withthem? [Voices: ‘ Hang thew ’] 
[Cheers]. Thatis talk. Then see that you do 
it. [Applause.| Shoot the first man that goes 
back on you after you have elected him intel- 
ligently. See that you hunt him and shoot 
him. loneers.| Moreover, eee that you roast 
him afterward. ([Cheers.] And, if he goes to 
Europe, goes to Paris, or if be goes to the 
Springs, see that tos watch him, and follow 
him, and shoot him there.’’ {Cheers and 
laughter. | 


There are lawe against such talk. 


...-Itis not some carping Outsi de., but the 
professor of Church government in Princeton 
Theological Seminary, who says of the meet- 
ings of the General Assembly : 

“Tt loud applauses ring through her benches 
at every telling speech;if circles crowd around 
the moderator’s chair and succeed in shaping all 
the business of enactment for the great con- 
gregation; if judicial decisions, within but a 
year of each other, clash with such utter in- 
consistency as between the two last Assem- 
blies we have bad, then, for me, avy plan or 
basia of reduction, that is amendable if future, 
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if imperfect now, is preferable to the losing all 
majesty in that venerable body, which ‘repre- 
sents all the particular churches of this de- 
nomination,’ ” 

.-..The Charleston News (Dem.), of South 
Carolina, thinks that “only a hard-mony 
President, as the outlook is, can be elected in 
1880.’’ This is rather bad news for Senator 
Thurman and ex-Governor Hendricks. I+ isa 
pity that both of these distinguiched patriots 
and statesmen had not waited a little 1 nger 
before committing themselves to the heresies 
of the Greenbackers, It is quite possible that, 
if they had not been in such a hurry, they 
would not have done so at all, aud at least 
saved their gonsistercy. 


welt ig The American Christian Review 
which thus relieves its mind: 


‘*When a yourg lady, who has been raised 
a Disciple of Christ by a Christian mother 
marries a Presbyterian who isa professional 
man, and this professional man moves into a 
community where the Disciples of Christ are 
unpopular sand where the Presbyteriav Church 
rides upon the high tide of popularity, aud 
the aforesaid Christian wife joins the Presby- 
terian Church, to please ber husband and to 
advance his profestional business, we are con- 
ttrained to say that she bas carried ber pigs to 
a very poor market,” 


So? 


.... We have not read this long while a more 
sensible, straightforward speech than that 
made by the Marquis of Lorne as a farewell 
address to the Argyleshire electors whom he 
had represented in Parliament. It shows him 
to be a man of clear, independent thought and 
fit to lead. Nor does he want his hearers to be 
a bit less independent than be is. ‘‘ Think for 
yourselves,’’ he says, tersely, ‘‘and shame the 
caucus.’’ He has a very handsome word to 
sty forthe D minion of Canada, to which he 
is going, 

....‘* There’s no ecd of wonders nowadays. 
A Methodist ‘itinerant’ in Indiana has been 
reduced to the ranks because he accepted a 
nomination to Congress.”"—The Pilot. 


Ob!no. It was because he left the racred vo- 
cation to enter upon secular business. If he 
had propos: d to keep a grocery or become a 
lawyer, he would have been “ located”’ just 
the same. The Methodists do not believe that 
it is consistent for a minister to hold relations 
with his conference without doing the work of 
the Church. 


.... The Interior, which does not worship the 
Bible, but the English version thereof (bibli- 
anglicoversionolatry is the name of its sin) 
says that it will be an emasculated Bible 
which the revisers will offer us if they leave 
out as spurious any verses from the present 
received toxt. Wo guces vot, The Bible will 
retain its foree after any few interpolations 
have been thrown out. Let The Interior caie- 
fully ponder Dr. Ezra Abbott’s article in The 
Sunday-school World’s Revision number, 


...eMr. Pendleton, who is now a rampant 
inflationist, was a member of Congress when 
the L: gal-tender Acts were passed, and strenu- 
ously opposed the measure. [a one of his 
speeches he said: ‘The wit of man bas 
never discovered a means by which paper cur- 
rency can be kept at par value, except by its 
steady, cheap, certain convertibility into gold 
aud silver.”? ‘Chis was true when he said it; 
and it is just as true now, and Mr, Pendleton 
knows it to be 60. 


.eee The Herald and Presbyter quotes our 
note about Mr. See’s Swedenborgian notions, 
and credits us with the further remark, which 
we never made, that ‘ this goes to prove that 
the ecclesiastical courts which censured Mr, 
See understood his position much better than 
did his defenders and apologists.’? The fact is 
that we understood his position perfectly, and 
distinctly stated at the time of the trial that 
his mystical notions greatly compromised his 
case. 

....We understand that come of our most 
active Christian gentlemen have propored to 
build a temporary tabernacle and invite the 
Rev. G. F. Pentecost to conduct a series of re- 
ligious services in this city of the character of 
thore conducted by him last winter in Hart- 
ford, New Haven, and other cities of Convect- 
feut. Mr. Pentecost’s methods and resu'ts 
have commended themselves to the approval 
of all those who have taken part in his meet- 
ings. 

....[t appears that an appeal is to be taken 
from the decision of the Court of the Queen’s 
Bench to the High Court of Appeal in the 
Mackonochie case, by tue complainant and Lord 
Penzance, Dean of the Court of Arches. The 
appeal asks that the judgment of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench granting a writ of prohibition 
by which the Dean was prohibited at his p: ril 
from proceeding further in the suit of ‘* Martin 
vs. Mackonochie”’ be set aside. 


....The Republican State Committee of 
Massachusetts are utilizing the clergymen of 
that state in the effort to defeat General But- 
ler, by asking them to furnish lists of the male 
members of their congregations, in order to 
facilitate the distribution of documents. The 
committee act upon the supporition that the 
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which is uadoubtedly.correct, if we except the 
Catholic priesthood. . 

..+-We learn from The Religious Telescope the 
true inwardness of thé cin of croquet: 

“It is a kind of game played promiscuourly 
by men and women, which a preacher cannot 
engage iu without lowering himself in the es- 
teem of ‘the good, if he can escape the self- 
consciousness of wrong-doing.”’ 

Before long we shall be informed that men aud 
women cannot eat. promiscuously or go to 
church promiscuously. Let us all turn Turk. 


....We are glad to learn that the great 
speech of Secretary Schurz, at Cincinnati, on 
the financial question is to be published and 
widely distributed as a campaign document. 
It contains just tte kind of light which the 
people now greatly need. The Republicans 
have committed a serious mistake in not suffi- 
clently utilizing in this way the views of their 
best thinkers, . 

-...The Democrats of Pennsylvania are like- 
Jy to loce the support of a great part of the 
Catholics of the state, if we can judge of the 
severe attack made on the candidate for gov- 
ernor by The Catholic Standard, who declares 
him to have been a Know Nothing and to be 
unworthy of support. It seems inclined to 
throw its influence in favor of the National 
candidste, 


....The affidavits and proceedings before 
Judge Westbrook in regard to the Stewart will 
case show very clearly that the whole thing is 
simply a pu'-up jb, on the part of a couple of 
lawyers, with no expectati n of breaking the 
will, The fewer such lawyers the country has 
the better for the credit of the profeesion and 
the better for the people, They can very easily 
be spared. 

....The English Church Congress will be 
lively this year and the topics are full of 
“Chureb.”” But The Rock wants to know why 
the word Christ does not occur in the pro- 
gramme. ‘‘ Mr. Holman Hunt,” itsaye, ‘‘ might 
now undertake a picture of Christ outside the 
Congress and endeavoring to enter, but kept 
out by Giant Cnureh,”’ 


....Mr, Belford, the Republican candidate for 
Congress in Colorado, whom the people had 
previously elected, but to whom the Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives denied his 
seat by a most contemptible trick, has been 
elected again by au overwhelming majori'y. 
Mr. Patterson, the Democrat seated, but not 
elected, is nowhere. 

.... This is what a Unitarian, Dr. R. P. Steb- 
bin says: . 

“* We never shall be satisfied, philosopher or 
fool, to pray: ‘O thou great inane! O thou 
everlasting Emptiness ; thou wholly Unknow- 
able; thou great Unconsciousness. We ask 
thee notbing, for there is nobody to ask. We 
ask no gift, for there is nobody to give any- 
thing. Amen.’”’ 

....The little State of Colorado—little only 
as to population—has opened the October 
elections with a brilliant victory for the Re- 
publicans. ‘The legislature is overwhelmingly 
Republican in both houses. ‘This settles the 
question that the senator to be chosen to the 
United States Senate will be a Republican. 

.«e-The Springfield Republican, though it 
has latterly been a little shaky on the currency 
question, has concluded to wheel into line, 
and give its powerful influence toward de- 
feating General Butler. ‘This puts the Repub- 
lican—where it is accustomed to stand--on the 
right side. 


...-Chief-Judge Church thinks that both of 
the candidates for the Court of Appeals in this 
state are first-class men, and that either wi'l be 
an acquisition to the Court. He said nothing 
about Mr. Tucker, the Greenback candidate, 
not regarding bim as wortby of even a men- 
tion. 


....We congratulate J. Boyle O'Reilly on 
his safe escape from the Butler nomination in 
Massachusetts, It is better to be an editor 
than an officeholder and it will be pleasant 
tive years hence to remember that he declined 
office at the hand of the Greenbackers. 


....The Probibitionists of Maseachusetts are 
earnest aod honest men, and withal contend- 
iug for a sound principle ; yet they will make 
4 mistake if they allow themselves in the 
campaign of this fall to become virtually a 
tender to General Butlr. 

--..A camp-meeting had better not break 
the Sabbath too profanely. The Alliance says 
that The Chautauqua Assemb’y Herald was 
printed on Sunday. You had better let the 
presses rest one day in seven, Brother Vincent 
and Editor Flood. 


.»+»President Hayes expresses the opinion, 
as the result of bis observations during bis re-- 
cent tour, that the cause of hard money is rap- 
idly gainiog ground, even among the people of 
the Western States. This isa sign of return- 
ing sense. 


--» Silver is now selling in London at fifty- 
one and a half pence per ounce, which means. 
that the standard silver dollar of the Uniteq 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
most of these clergymen are Republicans, | States is worth less than eighty-reven cents to EHRICHS’ SHOE DEPARTMENT. A SOUND INSTITUTION. 


the dollar, as compared with gold. 
....Kearnepattempted last week to make 
one of bis harangues on the Boston Common, 
and was hooted into silence. The working- 
men have become disgusted with this ignorant 
and foul-mouthed reformer, 


..--The Republicans of the First Congr:s- 
sional District in Connecticut have nominated 
General Hawley as their candidate, for Con- 
gress. They could not have selectett a better 
cat didate in all the etate. 

...- The N. W. Christian Advocate calls it car 
ryiug coals to Newcastle for Dr. Curry to tell 
the readers of THE INDEPENDENT what Calvin- 
ism is. Our Calvinism does not confine us 
much. 


...-Dr. Baleb, Universalist, has been preach- 
ing in the pulpit of Dr. Bingham, Congre- 
gationalist, in Dubuque, Iowa. Very good, if 
they are both good Christians, 


.... Smoking is a vice that will find plenty to 
indulge in it without necessitating The Chris- 
tian at Work to apologize for it. 


Publisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known = Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








EEE 

Dr. Pricr’s Cream Baking Powder and 
Flavoring Extracts have been approved 
and are used by the United States Govern- 
ment, 
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THE BEST SCORE ON RECORD. 


Tur New York Herald gave one day last 
week an account of some extraordinary 
shooting at Washington, which says that 
Mr. Joseph Partello, of that city, accom- 
plished a feat which is likely to make him 
quite famous. Yesterday afternoon, dur- 
ing a practice trial at the target ranges of 
the Columbia Association, he achieved the 
extraordinary score of 224 out of a possible 
225. In other words, he made on the three 
targets forty-four out of a maximum of 
forty-five bull’s-eyes. It will be remem- 
bered that the nearest approach to this was 
at the so-called walk-over of the American 
team at Creedmoor, the other day, when 
Sumner attained the then unparalleled 
score of 221, beating by two points Bruce’s 


score of 219 in the great international 
match, It is said that Mr. Partello derived 
at Creed 


moor several excellent suggestions 
as to the amount of powder and the load- 
ing of his piece, which he immediately put 
in practice. Moreover, he corrected an 
error in position in firing, and abandoned 
the so-called Fulton style, and substituted 
the more natural plan of putting the left 
hand to the middle of his piece, He also 
removed the Vernier sight from the side to 
the end or butt of the rifle, thereby length- 
ening the distance between the two sights 
fifteen or eighteen inches, It remaiis to 
be seen whether Mr. Partello can repeat 
this record. The piece he used was the 
Remington Creedmoor, of caliber 45, the 
regulation rifle of the National Association. 


WILSON & GREIG. 


THE well-known house of Wilson & 
Greig, of 771 Broadway, thiscity, has been 
reducing its expenses during the past sum- 
mer, so that it is now able to « ffer goods at 
more attractive prices than ever before. 
The choice assortment of fall and winter 
cloaks are well worth examining and in- 
clude the very latest styles. The freshest 
importations are now in stock and ladies 
will surely find all that they desire. 
Fringes, Gimps, Buttons, and Galloons are 
daily received. Ladies may also find 
underclothing and infants’ robes at reason- 
able prices. To the dressmaking depart- 
ment en most competent artists, and in 
every particular do Wilson & Greig en- 
deavor to please their customers. 

rr ——— - 


AMERICAN ART. 


THE wonderful exhibit of Tiffany & Co. 
at the Paris Exhibition attracts deserved 
attention abroad, as well as at home. The 
exhibit has well been called the triamph of 
American art. Even tue English Spectator 
gives the exhibit a word of praise. Ina 
review, published Sept. 21st, on ‘‘ Old En- 
glish Plate,” a book written by Wilford J. 
Cripps, M. A., it says: ‘‘ We confess we 
are surprised and ashamed to find at the 
Paris Exhibition that the New York firm 
of Tiffany & Co. had beaten the Old Coun- 
try and the Old World in domestic silver 
p ate, ” 








CORRECTION. 
THE announcement to Cloak Manufac- 
turers in our issue last week was made by 
Mr. Henry Newman, the well-known im- 
porter and manufacturer of Gothiers’ sup- 
plies, 891 Broadway, this city. 
a 


WE shall speak in our next issue of the 
Fall Opening of H. O'Neill & Co., whioh 


‘takes place after the present issue goes to 





press, 


Tuis popular house have recently added 
to their constantly increasing business a 
shoe department, which is already being 
extensively patronized, for the simple rea- 
son that their prices are marvelously low 
and all goods are warranted. All the latest 
styl«s for fall and winter wear, both for 
ladies, misses, and children, are shown by 
obliging salesmen to all, whether they are 
ready to buy or first desire to satisfy them- 
selves as to quality and price. Informa- 
lion as to prices can also be had by con- 
sulting the advertisement of this firm, on 
page 22. Messrs. Ehrich & Co. have also 
added to their establishment a Lunch De- 
partment, bandsomely furnished, for the 
comfort and convenience of their patrons, 
Everything supplied is of the best quality 
and prices low. Ladies from the country, 
whose stay is limited, can economize time 
by patronizing Ebrich & Co. 





ERIE CHAIR COMPANY. 

THE Excelsior Sleeping Coach of Erie, 
Pa., is now manufacturing a baby carriage 
that deserves to be in every home in the 
country. In fact, the Company are al- 
ready sending carriages to most of the 
states, and as their merits become known 
the orders are increasing. The price is so 
low that many think the carriage must be 
inferior in quality; but we can assure all 
such that, from personal observation, we 
can safely pronounce the carriage to be 
first-class in every respect and the price 
asked to be remarkably low. We bave ex- 
amined their carringes, and found them to 
be exactly as represented in the descriptive 
circulars that are sent out to all applicants. 
Following is a sample of many letters re- 
ceived by the Company: 

Akron, OnrI0, June 4th, 1878. 
‘« Erre Cuarr Company, Hrie, Pa.: 

‘« Gentlemen:—The Excelsior Sleeping 
Coach shipped us last week has arrived all 
right. We have examined the various 
styles upon the market, and are very glad 
we decided upon yours. In fact, it exceeds 
in every particular cur utmost expecta- 
tions and is a ‘perfect beauty,’ the work- 
manship, style, and finish being complete, 
My wife is so well pleased with it that she 
suys she cannot find adjectives to do it jus- 
tice. We shall take pleasure in recom- 
mending the Sleeping Coach to such of our 
friends as may wish an article of the kind, 

Very truly yours, 
“A, L. ConacER.” 

{[Mr. Conger is the vice-pres. of the 
Whitman & Barnes M’t’g Co., Akron, O.] 





THE SOLID-WHEEL WINDMILL. 


Tue farmer and large landowner who is 
interested in every improved form of ma- 
chinery that tends to increase the profits of 
stock-raising should read our article, in 
the issue of Sept. 19th, on the Kewaunee 
Automatic Windmill. No doubt, many 
have seen these mills at the different state 
and county fairs that have lately taken 
place along the Atlantic seaboard, at which 
they have competed successfully for the 
highest award. 

The Kewanee Mill is the culminating 
invention of practical windmill manufac- 
turers and has the advantage of being very 
durably and lightly made, and so perfectly 
balanced that the slightest winds keep it 
in constant motion. It has passed un- 
scathed through some very severe hurri- 
canes in the West and in Cuba, in which 
other mills in the vicinity have been com- 
pletely anvibilated. 

Considerable interest is manifested at the 
American Institute Fair, now being held in 
this city, and at Which the celebrated 
‘Halliday Mill” is exhibited in competi- 
tion with the Kewanee, as to which will 
receive the highest award. 








AMERICAN CORSETS AT THE PARIS 
EXPOSITION. 





Amona the honors carried off by Ameri- 
cans at the Paris Exposition, ladies will be 
most interested in the medal awarded to 
Warner Brothers for their Health Corset 
and Flexible Hip Corset. This honor is 
but a just recognition of the very superior 
style and quality of the Corsets which they 
manufacture. Their advertisement will be 
found elsewhere in this paper. 


(AFTER mature deliberation and ex- 
tensive correspondence, the undersigned 
has decided to resume the publication of 
the New York Daily Witness, beginning on 
TuurRsDAY Mornina, 10th October, at 2 
cents, or $5 a year by mail postpaid. 
Country merchants will find the Witness 
specially valuable on account of its reliable 
market and financi») reports. 

Joun Doveatt, 
Witness Office, No. 7 Frankfort St., N. Y. 








Don't Paryt until you send and get 
‘*Every One their own Painter,” mailed 
free, by the Ingersoll Paint Works, 164 
South Street, New York. It is the best 
and cheapest ready-mixed paint in the 
world, 


‘‘Tue Brunswick,” 








Boylston, corner of 
Clarendon St., Boston. The finest hotel in 
the world. 


s 
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Iv was once considered an experiment 
for Foreign Fire Insurance Companies to 
take risks in this country. But the im- 
mense business that the foreign companies 
are now doing throughout the United States 
shows most conclusively that the experi- 
ment has been most fortunate in its results. 
Indeed, the success of some of the English 
companies has become so marked that they 
are regarded with jealousy and even abused. 
Still they flourish and are growing stronger 
every day. A notable example is the Liv- 
erpool, London, and Globe Insurance Com- 
pany. The year 1836 gave birth to this 
now famous undertaking. and Liverpool, 
England, wasits home. But as its founda- 
tions became more solid its business was 
extended to London, and now there is 
scarcely a civilized portion of the globe 
where risks are not taken. The company 
has boarcs in six of the leading cities of 
England; in Gasgow, for Scotland gen- 
erally; in Bristol, for the Westof England 
and South Wales; in Sidney and Melbourne, 
for the Australian colonies: in Mon'real, 
for Canada; and in New York, for theUnited 
States. It would be almost impossible to 
speak of the numerous and judiciously-se- 
lected system of foreign agencies, ranging 
as they do from Berlin to Bordeaux, from 
Yokohama to the Rio Grande, from Madras 
to Manilla, and from New Bruuswick to the 
Barbadoes. The colosval authorized capital 
of the Cumpany, which smounts to about 
$10,000,000, is the most forcible guaranty 
for its stability. The total assets of the 
Company are nearly tr: ble thatsum. The 
premiums paid have never been extrava- 
gantly high. Indeed, the directors have 
never advocated high rates. Low sates and 
absolute security are what insurers cesire, 
They unquestionally find both in the Liver- 
pool, London, aud Globe Insurance Com- 
pany. The progress of the Company in 
this country has been a healthy and steady 
growth. The assets in the United States 
for 1876 were $3,652,063; in 1877, 9&3, 963, - 
445.20; and for 1878, $4 091,800 58 The 
income for 1876 and 1877 was $2,294,258 
and $2,713,059; the losses were $904,218 
and $954,466; and the surplus showed a 
large gain, the figures being $702,014 
and $1,109,142. The expense of man- 
agement for these same years shows a 
decrease, instead of an _ increase, or 
$688,026 for 1876, against $649,449 89 for 
1877. In the statement of the Company, 
recently issued, the fire assets are shown to 
be $8,817,026.97 and the total liabilities 
$3,091 918.74, leavinga surplus of $5 725,- 
108 23. In this country the surplus over 
all liabilities is nearly two million dollars, 
Columns of figures might be added which 
would all demonstrate the same general 
facis —viz., that the Liverpool, London, and 
Globe Insurance Company is an institution 
that is economically managed, yet of a won- 
derful growth; with assets enormous in 
amount, yet judiciously invested ; and, what 
is of more impoitance, this Company is 
always prompt in paying Josses, no matter 
how large. Under the direction of the 
resident manager in New York, Mr, J. E. 
Pulsford, the intey:sts of the Liverpool, 
London, and Globe Insurance Company 
are well attended to and a large and profit- 
able businias is being built up. Insurers 
and the public generally may well wish the 
Company a long and prosperous life. 


A GROWING BUSINESS. 


OnE of the most enterprising manufac- 
turing establishments in the city of Cleve- 
land, O., is the White Sewing Machine 
Comyary, During the past summer the 
trade of this company has been immense. 
Although the large buildings, with the 
latest improvements in machinery, are 
capable of producing a thousand sewing- 
machines a week, yet this number is 
scarcely sufficient to fill the «orders that 
come pouring in from all sections of the 
country. ‘The West alone is not the great 
buyer. These machinis are sold in nearly 
ull the states and orders are 1 ow being 
filled for certain ccuotries in South Amer- 
ica. Among the decided advantages of the 
White Sewing Machine is a very large 
shuttle, simplicity of construction, a light- 
running avd almost noiseless machine. It 
makes the lock-stitch and bas a steel feed 
on both sides of the needle. It has a de- 
vice by which bobbins can be filled with- 
out running the entire machine, thereby re- 
neving it from wear for this purpose, as 
also reliev ng the operator of the recessity 
of removing the work or attachments, as is 
the case with some other nacbines. In 
fact, the growing popularity of the White 
Mochine is the most convincing proof of 
its general excellence. 


HONEY BEES. 

WE call the special attention of our 
readers to the advertisement of Mrs. Cot- 
ton, in another column, under this bead. 
Mrs. Cotton is one of our most successful 
bee-keepers. 
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DRY GOODS ON GRAND STREET. 


GRAND STREET, this city, is alive with 
purchasers and the retail dry goods stores 
are filled with customers. Among them 
the name of the popular firm of Waller & 
McSorley deserves special mention. They 
are now exhibiting a choice and carefully 
selected stock of goods, which are offered 
at reasonable prices. Those who live too 
far away from New York to visit this 
store (245 Grand Street) should send for 
the new illustrated fashion catalogue, 
which will be sent free oo application. It 
contains much interesting information. 





Wirth Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder, 
the sweetest, most wholesome, and nutri- 
tious articles of food can be made. Sold 
only in cans. 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


VITALIZED PHosPHATESs, containing all 
the life and nerve-sustuining properties of 
the brain of the ox and the germof wheat. 
Physicians have prescribed 150,000 pack- 
ages, giving relief in all enfeebled condi- 
tions and in all forms of debility, especially 
in nervous exhuustion, overwork, restless- 
ness, and imperfect growth of children. 
For sale by Druggists. F. Crospy, Chem- 
ist, 666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 











WHY IS IT? 

THE physician’s skill is laid aside in 
scrofula, cancer, consumption, and heart 
diseases; yet Howe's Concentrated Syrup 
cures curable cases of these much-dreaded 
maladies, 

Important Facts. 

Howe's C nee. sneha Svrap operates in 
harmony with the system and is a detergent 
for the blood, liver, skin, und kidneys It 
cures by its purifyi ig and healtb- giving 
propertias 

A Life Preserver. 

Dr. A. Eldriuge and H. Bell, of Canan- 
daigu®, have made sworn statements that 
Howe’s Concentrated Syrup and Ague 
Cure saved their lives and cured them of 
kidney disease. 

Gold Basis. 

J. T. Robins »n, (now) of Medina, says, 
after using Howe's Concentrated Syrup, 
that it is worth its weight in gold. It gives 
universal satisfaction. Every one speaks 
highly of it. 

A God-send. 

Mrs. Sarah Bailv, of New Hudson, Mich., 
says, after using Howe’s Concentrated Syr- 
up, 1t was a God-send to my mother, and 
her recovery was as amiracie. All praise 
it. 





Burnett's Cocoaine —A perfect dressing 
for the hair, ‘The Cocoatne holds in a 
liquid form a large proportion of deodor- 
ized Cocoanut Oil, prepared expressly for 
this purpose. 

PHILADELPHIA, May 28th, 1877. 

Gentlemen:—Having used your COCOAINE 
for the past ten or twelve years, I take 
pleasure in giving a8 my opinion that no 
preparation made in this country will keep 
the hair so soft and glossy and at the same 
time allay all irritation of the scalp. It 
will most effectually remove dandruff and 
prevent the hair from falling out. 

THOMAS ROBERTS, 

Wholesale Grocer, 80 South Front Street. 

a 


A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 


Reap! Sore Throat and Catarrh Pow- 
der is the wonder of the age. No throat 
cisease can resist ic and for catarrh it has 
no equal. It clears the voice like a silver 
bell and is harmless as water, Every fami- 
ly should possess a bottle. Then throat 
disease and catarrh would be unkuown. 
Sent by mail, on receipt of fifty cents. 
W. H. Read, 179 Baltimore Street, Balti- 
more, Md., proprietor of Read’s Grand 
Duchess Cologne. References: Rev. Dr. 
Peck, Rev. Thos. Guard, Rev. Dr. Slicer, 
Commodore Vanderbilt, E. T. Butler, 356 
Broadway, aod Jas. W. Bradley, 364 
Broadway, N. Y. 


————EE 
GOOD FOR BABIES. 

WE ure pleased to say that our baby was 
permanently cured of serious protracted 
irregularity of the bowels by the use of 
Hop Bitiers by its mother, which at the 
same time restored her to perfect health 
and strength. — he Parents, University 
Ave., Rochester, N.Y. See another column, 


A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 
WILL those who read this please send us 
t.e name and address of any person suffer- 


ing with either Catarrh or Hay Fever. D. 
B. Deway & Co., 46 Dey St., N. Y. 


Passion,—The man who gets into a pas- 
sioa is said to forget himself; but the fact 
is he forgets other people. The man or 
woman who buys any other Saleratus but 
Herrick Allen’s Gold Medal not only for- 
gets otber people and themselves, but runs 
the risk of scattering broadcast dyspepsia 
and many other evils naturally attendin 
the human system. As you value health | % 
and good eating, never buy any other, 
Have the Gold Medal or none. Most every- 


body sells it. De 112 Liberty Street, 
New York? ” - 











A WORD TO CLERGYMEN. 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It Reg Le, end 
in Consumption and death. 
Downs’ Exrxrk has cured Si camandin bork 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This Evixir 
has been before the American people forty- 
siz years, and has never failed to give relief 
to all who have used it, It has won its 
way by actual service, until it has become 
ousehold friend in thousands of our 
best families. . ular physicians use and 
recommend it. Clergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much aaa to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praise. 
Henry, Jounson & Lorp, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 


MALARIAL MISERY. 

Tue floating poisun-germs of malarial 
disease, through the combined influences 
of beat and moisture, bave, under the name 
of Yellow Fever, ravaged to a frightful 
extent the towns in and near the Valley of 
the Mississippi. 

Under different climatic influences the 
same process is going on all overthe Union, 
with, however, » much less deadly result. 
Chills and fever are now beginning to seize 
their victims for the season, and every drug 
store has laid in a fresh supply of the al- 
ways costly Quinine, but which of late has 
grown dearer than ever before. 

THERMALINE is not one-fourth the 
price of Quinine, has greater efficacy, has 
succeeded in effecting cures where Quinine 
has failed, and is prepared in the pleasant 
form of sugar-coated capsulets. he ex- 
periment of a trial is not expensive and re- 
sults in certain relief. 25 cents per box. 
All Druggists and Dunpas Dick & Co., 73 
Wooster Street, New York. 











CaSsEBEER'S AMMONIA LOZENGES will miti- 
pate coughs, colds, etc., facilitate and Jessen 
expectoration, and cure throat tickling. Price, 
25 cents at all Druyggiste, or bv mail. H. A, 
CassEBEER, 57 Fourth Ave., N. Y 


TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BALD HEADS 
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HAIR DYE. 


ATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR B best 
io ai the —— one inventor one eee used thie eplend'd 
rm aby od ‘or 37 eer. with be hate and no 
injury to his hea’ a erOor t that iG te ry only wes and 
rfect Harm! , im stantaneo' 


ti ai Black or Brown: te Lf pro ‘soft applied ei 
t oO! rown an 
B % Factory, No. 16 Bona 


A R' 
Y. Sold by all druggists. 


Instantaneous Chocolate! 


The Greatest Invention of the Age. 
EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE IT. 
No Trouble. No Boiling. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
8. W. Cor. Twelfth and Market Sts., Phila. 


ENGLISH CLOTHS, 
ENGLISH STYLES, 
ENGLISH PRICES. 


T have imported a variety of New er ns in En- 
glish Diagonals and fine T'rouserings. arge selec- 
tion of English Tweeds and Scotch VeSemens for 
Autumn and Winter wear. 

Sample Garments from some of the first houses in 
| ~? including a new style of Ladies’ Walking 
ack 


W. WALKER, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 
671 BROADWAY, 
Grand Central Hotel. 














PI a NON Another pattie on hign ist rena. RAt ING. 


WwW Varon nm the mo’ 


| Fast Black Gingham 
UMBRELLAS. 
WM. A. DROWN & CO, 


498 and 500 Broadway, 


offer to dealers a new and desirable Gingham in Um- 
brellas, which is PERMANENT IN COLOR, excel 
ling any heretofore made. 
Stamped on handles * Fast Color.” 
Send for Price-list. 
MANUFACTORY, PHILADELPHIA. 


WILHELM & GRAEF, 


1152 Broadway, near 27th Street, 


invite an inspection of their new and elegant stock 
Ttis the Best and Cheapest 


HAIR DRESSING CHNA, GLASS, AND 
In the Worl FAIENCE FANCY GOODS 


DIRECTIONS. 

Apply with the hand, ora soft brush, 
every other day, or as Often as the case 
may require, rubbing it thoroughly 
into the roots of the hair. 

Toremove Dandruff, Scurf,&c.,wash 
the head with Burnerr’s Ka.uistox, 
rub dry with a towel, and apply the 
Cocoaine as directed. 










A 
Perfect 
Hair Dressing. 


A Promoter 
of the 
Growth of the Hair. 













* A Preparation 
Free from irritating matter. 
+t 9%3-- 


BURNETT'S 


COCOAINE. 


For prese seine and be: suatity ing the 
Hair,and rendering it dark and glossy. 

The Cocoaine holds ina liquid form, 
a large proportion of deodorized 


Cocoa-nut Oil, 
prepared expressly for this purpose. 

No other compound possesses the pe- 
culiar properties which so exactly suit 
the various conditions of the human 





hair. 
It softens the hair when hard and dry. 
It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 
It affords the richest lustre. 
It remains longest in effect. 


personally selected at Paris Exhibition, the Conti- 
nent, and the Potteries of Staffordshire, which will 
be offered at 


Moderate Prices. 


Just unpacking, Enameled Fajence Ware. Paris 
Figures, Dresden China, new shape of White China 
































PREPARED ONLY BY for decorating, ete , etc. 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 
' BOSTON. 
~ Entered neoorting to Act of Gr ang oie ros GYROSCOPE. 
1857, by Joseen Bunwert & inthe Clerk's . or Cele lanete 
Deka ck tha Dietsles Ooo of the Dieteios of Mase. ary oF ‘he * Eregtrst 
a , wo fp R of the AG¥ 


bean Hey) in the = 


m Law. Non 
F IN E H A T Ss, ; Se ] ite sett cantata 





tain any angle bet ween the 
S8iLK, CASSIMERK, AND FELT, hovinontal Ghd perpentien. 
RETAIVCED at Manufacturers’ Prices. 


lar without anv support. it 

J. H. DAY Manufacturer will muke « semi-transpar- 
. A. ’ 

25 Walker St., near Church St., N. ¥. 


ent globe. Will walk a 
HATS. 


SY Seb ere at 
LL FASHIONS 
GENTLEMEN'S DRESS HATS, 


it will svin for some miputes in any position. Same 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


ple by mail sent on receipt of 50 cents. Whole-aie 
price-list sent to dog ere on ert Address 
CAN 
BURKE, 214 Broadway. 
REMOVAL 


gh hon G OG.» 
No. 120 + Bh... Place, Philadelphia, P: 
For particulars about our 
THE OLD-ESTABLISHED FIRM OF 
3.& 3 BLATTER great $10 Dictionary Pre- 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


26. Fo th 
LADIES’ AND CENTS’ FINE SHOES, | ”***” °°° 79° wgeeeel 
has removed to the karre Stoce 1185 Broadway, Pr emiums see page 26 














. corner of ‘2th St., where they will have 
better facilities for making their own Sh es 
and keeping a larger Stock. 


THE “ACME.” 



















The Cheapest and Most Desirable *ingle- Barrel 
Breech-Loader in the World. Send for List. 


ones. —T, G. CONWAY, 96 Chambers St., New York, 









E. Remington & Sons, Manufacturers. , 


ae ORrT es ON RECORD. EXTRAORDINARY SH oth in'Washington 
ay TELLO, of = uvepas Rifle Association, makes Y-FOUR out of ‘a maxt- 
mutt of B aie en b possible S250 4 at 90@ Yara 
b+») ou Ose q 
75 at Sou Yards, : 5 at 1,000 Yards, 
with a ‘‘REWINGTON” CREEDMOOR RIFLE. 
By telegraph to the N. Y. Herald, Oct. 2d, 1878. See full account. 
Send three-cent stamp for Lllustrated Catalogue and Price-List for March, 1£78, also “ Treatise be _ 
Shooting,” Fh of! t i International Rifle Match,” * Pints end Heys in the Ks of a Rifle.”’ 
Address REMINGVON & SONS, 283 Bronaway, N.Y. ARMORY, Ilen, N. Y. 


@ se STONE IN THE BLADDER, 











The BUFFALO LITHIA WATER eemovens nape f in the Bladder 
after the recovery of the Patient was despaired of by his Medical 
ae _— Aap Attendants. The Stone in a glass of the Lithia Water dissolves to a 
SS NER ‘ine Dust in three hours. 
Case of Mr.C. Welge, ef ‘eint Coupee Perich. Losiejaaa 
UPER PartaH, LA., April a 1878. 
Mr. THOMAS F. gecen. yy ee Buffalo Lithia 

‘Two years ago 1 began to suffer with a severe and constant pain 
in my kidneys, which was svuon followed by violent attacks, averag- 
ing about two a week, causing excruciating agony, from — I 
was frequently relieved by the discharce of stone of from four to 
six grains in weight, at other times by the passage of smaller 
stone, and sometimes by sand in considerable quantities. 

{ sought, but in vain, the best medica! asristance, and,as the 
result of this state of things, I was reduced to such a condition that 
my medica! adviserstold me frankly that I had nothing to hope 
from remedies—that my condition was a hopeless one; and I 
looked 'o death alone for a termination of a miserable existence. 
Mr. J. L. Lyons, a druggist of New Or'eans, about six months ago 
advised me to try t' the Buffalo Lithia Water, t Spring No. 2, which t 
: did. Aboutaweek after I commenced the use of it I had an attack 
— = = of less then usual severity, in which I passed two small stones, one 
ot which | 1 mane ina wchaaaaes of the water, and in about three hours found it dissolved to fine powder. 
That gave me confidence and [ determined to persevere in its use. I have had no attack whatever since, 
nur has there been any discharge of stone or sand, 






fully reguined; ao eneral health bas been entire! restored. 1 very cheerfu iy acknowledge my in- 
debie diese to the ‘Butta —, can tor my life and the comfort whieh I now enjoy. 
spect. 


FFE. 
Statementof Mr. J. L, Lyons, Wholesale Devesit and pan ta. 42 and 44, corner Gravier and Camp 


Streets, New Orleans, 
NEW ORLEANA, <7 ril 5th, 1878. 
1 Lam bes pessonally cognizant of the truthfulness of thé foregoing statement of Mr. C. Wi why. is ésRe of 
our 


os. ‘le 
These eae: in cases of one dozen half. lun bottle oe tee 8 tibgs. jan ca e and u 
Hegeman & Con : |, Hesard * Co., cor. Fite 
Ave: and 24tb St., New York City; and ” 








and 5b BE New York Cy: an A As 08. F. GO Buea erieh a Sidio Lithia Sprivar, Ve. 





The painin my kidneys has entirely disappeared; my weight, which had been greatly reduced, I have’ 


-~ 


- _3 @ da 


“ak @ 2c at oa okt ob on kt 2)6h6€ ae ek ak 
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October 10, 1878.] 
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Weebly Market Review. 


(for week ending Friday, Oct. 4th, 1878.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee. — Supplies in 
first hands have been increased by the ar- 
rival of 3,891 bags; but the market appears 
to have lost all animation and vigor and 
yesterday was decidedly flat. There has 
been little, if any, demand since our last 
issue, and at the close of business, even at 
a concession in price, it would have been 
difficult to sell. Dealers would appear to 
be supplied for the immediate future, the 
second-hand stock being about 68,000 bags; 
and, with further considerable supplies due 
within the next fortnight and the consid- 
erable purchases made to arrive, they are 
no longer the anxious buyers they were 
only a short time since. Mild Coffees.— 
The arrival yesterday of 13,026 mats com- 
pletes the supply of Padang for the balance 
of this year, as the next curgoes will scarce- 
ly be due until after Christmas. The late 
arrivals have nearly completed their dis- 
charging and the quality is generally con- 
sidered very satisfactory. The market is 
quiet and barely steady upon the basis of 
234@24 cents for invoices and 23}@26 for 
job lots; and there is only a moderate de- 
mand, with a fair quantity going into con- 








sumption. We quote: 
Rio, Good. Ordinary to Choice...... ge 
Savtos,Ord.to Choice............0+65 17}4@18% 





Laguayra...........-- Crccecescocccce 174¢@18 


TEA.—The auction sale of Thursday 
shows very little change in the market. 
Greens were sterdy and Japans and Formosa 
Oolongs were fully up. At private sale the 
market is quiet. We hear of a small par- 
cel of new crop Teenkai; but the particu- 
lars have not been made public. Other 
sales have been 2,000 bf. chests new crop 
Amoy Oolong and 1,000 do. Formosa 
Oolong. We quote: 


TCE e errr re 
Young Hvson.......... S6ovecces --.22 @ 7 
Eogiioh Breakfast.........-00. eee @ 
Uneolorad Japan....cccesneceneee: 22 @ 60 
OOlOBE....cc scccces PEPYS rower es: vt) 
SUGAR.—Raw Sugar.—There was a 


fair amount of business in progress during 
Wednesday and Thursday on the basis of 
our former quotations; but yesterday there 
was alullin the demand and the market 
appeared to have lost its former spirit. 
The rather indifferent market for Refined 
gives but little encouragement to Refiners 
for operations beyond their immediate 
pecessities, and buying for the moment 
has ceased; but stocks continue to be firmly 
held and there is no quotable change in 
values. In view of the somewhat quieter 
tone at the close, some were disposed to 
give a wider range to values, and accord- 
ingly quoted upon the basis of 73g@7'c. 
for Fair aud 75g@7%c. for Good Refining. 
Refined.—The market has been rather 
irregular, the demand being scarcely up to 
the production; and, while there is no quot- 
uble change in prices, except on Hards, 
there has been a gradual easier tendency 
The market closes quiet and barely steady, 
with a small accumulation to carry over. 







We quote: 

Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba.......... IM@ 71% 

HAarD.—Cut Loaf.......-..sesceees - 954010” 
Crushed... “ -. —@ 9% 
Powdered... —@ 9 
Granulated.. 


WuitTs.—Standard A—Grocers 
Steam Refined A 
£xtra c. pao au 


@ 
Other paar including C. 6%4@ 3 


MOLASSES.—The undesirable quality 
of the stock on offer for boiling purposes 
and the cessation of all demand for these 
grades leads to the conclusion that the 
season is about over for refining operations, 
The boiling grades are nominally quoted 
80@82c.; but there are no buyers even at 
these values. Grocery qualities continue in 
limited demand and are only taken in small 
jobbing parcels. Receipts continue lim- 
ited, New Orleans.—There is no change 
to report, the demand keeping very steady 
on the basis of former values. We quote: 


Cuba, Grocery Grades............... 20minal, 
“© Boiling Grades..............2.30 

New Orleans, New Crop, fair........40 

New Orleans, = good. .....47 @49 

Her, Orleans, “ a... «-— @2 


— ge RS 


“FISH. —There continues; an absence fof 











large Mackerel, which are actively iv- 
quired for. In the meantime the small 
Fish to hand are readily disposed of, but 
at prices that show little or no improve- 
ment, Dry Cod are less active, though a 
fair inquiry prevails. The offerings of 
Box Herring are small, while quite an 
active inquiry is noticed. Barrel Herring 
are in light supply, but the demand is not 


urgent. We quote: 

George’s Cod, ®# qtl........... 425 @4 50 
Grand Bank Cod ............. 3 75 400 
Pickled, Scale, # bbl......-. . 8% 4 25 
Pickled Cod, @ obl........... 3 50 4 50 
Mackerel : 

No. 1 Shore. ..........00.000.-14 08 @22 00 
No. 2 8bore, new..... sesceesse 800 @YMWM 
No. 3 Large, new..............10 00 @l11 00 
No. 3 Medium, new............ 4 UW @5 50 
ae mn gaa 18g No. 1., @ bbl.15 WO = @16 00 
Herring, Scaled, ® box........— 18 @— 22 
Herring, No.1, @ box.........— 10 @— 13 


SALT.—Factory-filled continues te find 
a liberal outlet, and, with receipts only 
moderate, former quotations are steadily 
maintained. The demand for Coarse con- 
tinues to increase and a firmer feeling pre- 
vails as to prices. We quote: 
Turk's Island, # busbel.......— 25 @— 26 
Live: pool Fine, Ashten’s.,.... 250 @ 
Liverpool Fine. other brands. B. 00 @i1 Ww 


In small bags, 45 in a bbl..... g 64 
In smal) pocketr, 100 in a bbi..— “2% - 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES are in moderate jobbing demand 
at previous prices. We quote Pot 44@4$c, 
and Pear! 514@64, as to quality and quan- 
tity. 

FLOUR, MEAL, Etc.—Flour.— The 
market for shipping extrus bas been slug- 
gish, the decline in prices baving elicited no 
response from buyers, who still confine 
their purchases to pressing necessities, 
Prices have not appreciably changed, yet 
the tendency is still in buyers’ favor. The 
jobbing trade has also been light and prices 
tend downward. New Minnesota Flour is 
selling from 50 to 75 cents below the quo- 
tations for Old. Southern Flour has met 
with only a moderate inquiry for export, 
while the home trade has been unusually 
light. The market has undergone no 
change of moment, however, though still 
favoring the buyer. Rye Flour.—The 
Market remains. steady, with a moderate 
inquiry for all kinds. Corn Meal.—The 
market has been more than ordinarily 
sluggish during the past three days, yet 
the market is ubout the same for all kinds. 
We quote: 

Unsound Flour.........-.....6 -- 3 W@ 3 75 
sccccccccccccccccere 8 DOM 8 85 
Btate NO. 2. -.....eeesseee sesseees 2 25@ 3 00 
State Shipping Extra.............. 4 00@ 4 25 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 4 85(@ 5 10 
White...... 4 75@ 5 25 

Minnesota, oumen to Faney..... . 4 H@ & 7 
New Process.......... 6 8 50 

Southern Flour.............00-005 2 25@ 6 75 
Rye Flour, per 100 lbs... .......... 2 40@8 35 
Corn Meal, per bbl.. ..........00+5 3 W@ 8B 75 

GRAIN.—Wheat.—There has been a 
very active inquiry for White Wheat, both 
ou the spot and to arrive, since our last; 
but, with unusually free offerings for 
future delivery, prices have yielded 2@8 
cents per bushel, at which there have been 
very heavy sales, mainly fer export to En- 
land and Continental Europe. Winter 
Red has been comparatively quiet, and 
prices have fallen 1@2 cents per bushel, 
without inducing very much business, 
save in lots t. arrive. Spring continues to 
be neglected and prices are lower. Buyers 
seem disinclined to purchase Spring 
Wheat, or such poor stuff as has thus far 
been offered, at any price. Some little No. 
2 has been offered and sold at 98 cents; but 
the bulk of the receipts have consisted of 
No. 3 and rejected, which are not wanted, 
and which evidently must sell very low, if 
atall. Corn.—The market for Corn has 
ruled rather easier; but, with a fair inquiry 
for cash and forward delivery, prices have 
been very well sustained. _Rye.—The in- 
quiry continues fair and full prices real- 
ized. Barley.—The market has ruled 
quiet; but strong for all kinds, choice be. 
ing held at extreme figures. Oats.—A fair 
demand has prevailed both for consump- 
tion and shipment, under which the mar- 
ket rules steady. Beans.—New crop Me- 
diums and: Marrows are selling toa fair~ 
extent at $1.75 for the former and $1 70@ 
$1.75 for the latter. Old are neglected and 
more or less nominal. We quote: 





os 61 @ 64 
DEG atececedcadcae ciccce SE @ eo” 
Corn: 

Western Yellow, New........- 52 @ 624 
Western White, New.......... 52 @ 55 
Oats: 

Mui deceiaccdecae<ancdae -§ B62 @ 88 
PER cncccccecksoscccceocee: DQ 
BARLEY: 

BE We devewenccevivded’ dee nominal 
Be inedaeas<scevcece aaa nominal 
BEANS: 

Marrow, New............f.0.b. 1 70 @ 17 
Medium, New................— — @1 * 
White Kidney, New........... 1 60 a 1 65 
Red Kidney, New....... ..... 215 @2 25 
Pea, prime...............---. 160 @1 65 


HAY.—The demand is fair for prime 
grades, but inferior qualities are worked 
off only by the aid of liberal concessions on 


tbe part of holders. The receiots consist 
chiefly of the poorer grades. The quota- 
tions are for Shipping 40 @ 45 cents, Re- 
tail grades 65 @ 75, and Clover and Salt 
30 @ 40. Straw continues in fair demand 
at steady prices. We quote Long Rve 35 
@ 45 cents, Short do. 30 @ 35, and Oat 
25 @ 45, cash. 

CATTLE MARKET.— The supply of 
Beef Cattle, though somewhat smaller last 
week, was in excess of the demand, and, in 
consequence, prices declined, touching a 
point not reached hefore this year. The 
sales were at 10 @10} cents for choice 
Steers for export, to dress 57 lbs. to the 
gross cwt,; 944 @ 9% for prime and extra 
do., to dress 56 lbs.; 7 @ 9 for common to 
good Native, to dress 55 @ 56 lbs.; and 6} 
@6$ for Texas and Cherokee, to dress 55 Ibs, 
The exports for the week ending Saturday 
were 1,300 Live Cattle and 4,900 qrs. Bref. 
The few Milch Cows received during the 
week sold at $40 @ $65. Fat Veal Calves 
were in demand at 54 @ 7} cents, but Grass 
and Buttermilk were dull and lower. 
Offered at 25g @ 81g. For Lambs there 
was a moderate inquiry, but Sheep have 
ruled dull. Sales of the former at 4} @ 5§ 
cents and of the latter $3.50 @ $5 30 # 100 
Jbs., the latter price for choice Kentucky. 
Live Hogs continue quiet, with prices 
weak. The range is $3.90 @ $4 66} 7 100 
lbs. The receipts for the week were 12,824 
Beef Cattle, 51 Cows, 3,627 Calves, 31,948 
Sheep, and 83,801 Hogs. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork.—The market for 
Pork has relapsed into a state of almost 
complete inaction, the extremely low pri- 
ces current affording no sufficient induce- 
ment for extensive transactions, either in 
cash or future options. 
have undergone but little change, the mar- 
ket being easier yesterday at 49(@514 
‘cents. Bacon.—There is no movement 
‘whatever in this article and no sales be- 
yond a few boxes now and then for local 
consumption. The sales for shipment are 
nearly all made deliverable at Chicago or 
some other point West and prices paid al- 
ford no index to thismarket. Cut Meats.— 
The demand continues moderate for near- 
ly all kinds of Meats, and, though prices 
have been subjected to no radical changes, 
the tendency isin buyers’ favor and our 
outside prices cannot be realized. Lard.— 
But little interest has centered in the mar- 
ket for cash Lard since Tuesday, and 
transactions have been very moderate at 
prices generally a shade under previous 
quotations, Beef.—There is nothing of 
interest in the market for this article, all 
‘kinds remaining guiet at about former 
quotations. Beef Hams.—The market is 
still dull and entirely nominal at about 
$17.50@$18. We quote: 

PORE: - 


Mess, Western..... ....6.... 875 @9 2 
Extra Prime, Western......... 9 75 @I10 00 
Prime Meas.........cceeeeeees — @l12 50 
Cur Mgats: 
|Pickled Shoulders................ 5 @6 
Dry Salted ‘ ccccecccosccccee 8 @ SE 
Pickled Bellies...............0.005 6 @ 6% 
(Pickled Hams.........000.eeseeses 94 @LI 
— Oe cdusdacaesaaane coe co 10 “GIRS 
MAUR aeckededcdcscsan ahyabuoas 64 @ 6% 
LagD: 


[eremtcaanenats tes.,pr., @ 100 Bs. 6 > @ 
‘City, pri MNO. .ccccccvccccccce eee @ 6 ih 
Bnet sesnacsenen 7 00 @ 7% 


BEEF : 
Plain Mess, bbl...............10 00 @11 00 
Extra Ss ic isledpadatens 11 00 @12 00 
Prime Mess, tierce............17 00 @18 50 
Packet, bbl.............sse0-11 25 @12 00 

@20 00 


CityExtrs & [ndia Mess, tierce.18 00 


WOOL.—The market Shas been fairly 
active, assisted in a great measure by the 
‘more liberal views of holders; and, though 
the tone at the close showed a slight im- 
provement, it was a noticeable feature that 
when afraction above the rates recently 
current was asked the buyer ceased to ex- 
hibit an interest. Manufacturers acknow!l- 
edge that prevailing rates are low—so low, 
in fact, that @ logs is netted on about every 
pound ‘sold where the holder purchased in 
the country; but still they show little or 
no anxiety regarding the future, the cise 
being exceptional where a parcel of any 
magnitude is taken for use later, unless 
lit he of a medium grade. Choice X and 
|XX Ohio are offered at 35@36 cents, and 
|XXX at 88. These are to-day top market 
ir rates. California and Texas are taken 
‘fairly, but the prices obtained are seldom 





sufficient to cover first cost. We quote: 
— 37 40 
— 3 36 
x -—~ 390 386 
‘No.1 Palled.. ccc cee ssecceceee™ 18 20 


Dressed Hogs 








exas, coarse. 
Cal. Sp’g Clip. 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MAREET. 


BUTTER. — With heavy receipts, the 
market has b come weak, though we re- 


tain previous quotations, We quote: 

Btate, firkina...........0.00.05 coseee 19 @B 
Btate, tubs, selections.............. 22 @23 
State, tubs, poor to prime........ o.- W, @ig 
State, tubs, Creamery.............- 23 @7 
Western, Creamery...........+.+0. 24 @25 
Western, tubs, choice.............- 14 @ls6 
Western, firkivs, choice .......... 12 @13 


Western, firkins, good to prime..... % @10 


CHEESE.— The market rules steady, 
with a fairdemand. We quote: 


State Factory, famcy........cecseeees 9Y@ 9% 
State Factory, good to fine.......... 8 @ Se 
State Factory, fair to good.......... 5 @ 54 
Sida cddddccanaddecaccker<e 7 @B, 


Western Factory, choice...... -- 84@ 9 
Western Factory, good to prime..... 
Western Factory, fair to good....... 5 


EGGS.-—-The receipts are heavier and 
prices have declined. We quote: 


Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 25. @— 
State and Pennsylvapia............ 221¢@23 
Western and Canadian, choice...... 21 @21¢ 


FRUITS.—Domestic Dried.--The mar- 
ket for Apples continues dull, but prices 
show no change. Some few Southern 

quarters are being sold to fill orders. 

veled Peaches are also dull, with prices in 
buyers’ favor. Receipts of Unneeled are 
large and prices weak. Small Fruits gen- 
erally are unchanged, with but few offer- 


ing. We quote: 
Rpts CARE occdéicdcccccesces- «ove 3 @4 
Apples, Western Wiavindednakedenpeat 8 @4 
Apples. Southern. ...........ceeceee 4 @8 
Peaches, peeled, prime.............- 7 @il 
Peaches, unpeeled....... ......0-.: 3 @ 3% 
Blackberries........sseeceecees a seeee Ria) om 
IMS. cohadcedcdcnctul sccbsicd- cod @i3s 
POTATOES.—The market ina 


steady, with a fair inquiry. We quote: 
Potatoes, Long Island.............. 2 25@8 00 


SEEDS.—Prime Western Clover is held 
to arrive at 74@7°4 cents and choice 8; but 
no business has resulted, as shippers’ limit 
is 7} for choice. Timothy is somewhat 
firmer, Flaxseed is dul! and easier. There 
is no change in Linseed and in the absence 
of demand the nominal value is $2.05@ 
$2.10. We quote: 

Clover, New York State, perlb.. 74g 8 
Timothy, per bush......... ecése @) 20 
Flaxseed, American, rough...... 146 @i 50 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per Ton 
No. 1, Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. 5 50 
No. 1. Per. Guaro, guaranteed. . 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 00 
Stockbridge Manures : 
‘« Cora, per acre. 20 00 
“ - Potato, 6s 10 00 
bi ‘© Oat, _ 9 00 
“ “ R @, “ 10 00 
a “" heat, *“ 15 00 
” Grass, top-dress, 
OF ACTO:.....- 10 00 
Lister Bros, Standard Superphos- 

NN eee 87 DO@ 4) 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 32 0O@ 35 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour..... eee 8600@ 3900 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal....,...... 8400@ 36.50 
Lister Bros. Ground Bonu. aaaees 81 00(@@ 33 50 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 27 50@ 30 00 
Walton, Whann & Co.’s8unGua’o 30 88 00 


= Acid Phosphate 380 00¢ 


82 00 
Pure Bone Meal 33 00@ 35 00 
Raw Bone S8uper- 





phosphate.....38 00@ 40 
Manhattan Blood Guano.... 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
GAN COP IOGED 2 .0ccs ccsccae 50 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load 
MB irnccade-<cdcaaesssae <a e 45 00 

Soluble Pacitic GUANO. cdevccece 45 00 
Quinnibiee Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 35 0U@ 40 00 

Juinnipiac Pure D.G.Fish Guano, 3°01 @ 42 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Isl, Guano, 383 0'@ 42 
Quinnipiac Fish and Potash.... 3) 00@ 3500 
Quinnipiac Crude Fish (in bbls).. 17 C0@ 20 00 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 

High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 44 00 

High-grade Superphosphate... 39 00 

Imp. Acidulated Phosphates. . B2 OL 

Ground Raw Bone....... oawene 2 - 
MR i aieddac caccadesendses WH @ 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 33 Oe 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 15 00@ 18 00 
Wi UNO vadcceccccesecece 80m 900 
Nitrate of Potash (95 “¢ C.), per | lb. Be-@ 9¢c. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), 3qc-@ 4 ¢ 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), c.(@ 24¢c. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........... ae @ 4%c. 
Sulphate of = per lb.... 444¢.@ 5i¢e. 
Dried Rood, per | Rexeaigaanenie 2c.@3 « 
SME" ncicccncnaccece 24c@3 e. 
J.B. Roots Pure Crushed Bone. 36 00@ 40 00 
J. B. Root’s Fine Bone.......... 45 00@ 50 00 
J. B. Root’s Phosphbate.......... 40 00@ 45 00 





ABEAD ALL THETIME, The very 
best fresh goods sirect from the im- 

1 porters athalfthe usual! cost. Best pian 
Club Agents and large buyers. All 


express charges paid. Quality guaranteed. New 
terms free. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.-O. Box 4235. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


‘E S —The choicest in the world—Im porters 
e prices—Largest Compony in America- 
staple article— p'eases evervbudy— Trade continually 
pr hae Agen s wanted everywhere— best induce- 
ente—don’t waste time—send for Circular to 
ROR T WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. Y., P.-O. » bel 


BARLOW’S INDI GO. BLUE. 

















Bost quality wae a Sure ood meas- 
TBERGER eeerk rt 
26) North Boeone Btreai, Ph cetsto 









DEPARTMENT. 


Special Novelties 


Paris didlieverear. 
MISSES’ SUITS, 


Ladies’ Morning Wrappers 


and Dressing Sacques, 


BOYS’ CLOTH KILT SUITS, 
from 2\ to 6 years of age. 
BOYS’ PANT BUITS AND OVEKCOATS, 
up to 8 years. 


Together with full assortment of every article in 
this line at 


Moderate Prices. 


N.8.—BRIDAL AND INFANTS’ OUTFITS made 
to order at SHORT NOTICE, 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 
BROADWAY, CORNER (9th ST. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH NOV- 
ELTIES IN DRESS GOODS. 


— « pone | SICILL LENS, 
PERSIA ee DES, 
BRO AGS. ARMU REC sac HEMIRES, 
CHMEL 8 HAL AND PHUDA CIA ‘HS 
ARMURE C KEPE INDIA c ASTM ERES, 
S8CUOTC a. PLAID C UEVIOTS and CORDUROYS, 
ARTAN AND CLAN PLAIDS, Etc., Etc. 


Arnold, Constable & Co,, 


BROADWAY, COR. 19th STREET. 
RETAIL CLOTH 


DEPARTMENT. 


CHOICE “LONDON NOVELTIES ” 


NOW OPEN 


SUITINGS, 
TROWSERINGS, 


AND 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 

for Lape at ITS 

ACK and COLORED C onpupore, 

RtDING HABIT and —_ 88 CLOTHS, 
FANCY and WHITE C LOAKING 

- CHILDREN, 

English and American Waterproofs, 


Etc., Etc. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 
BROADWAY, COR. 19th STREET. 


Financial, 


THE GREAT BANK FAILURE. 

















THE announcement made last week by 
telegraph that the City of Glasgow Bank 
was insolvent, with liabilities against it 
amounting to $50,000,000, and that the 
stockholders, besides losing all their stock 
capital, would be called upon to pay some 
$20,000,000 more to meet these liabilities, 
was well calculated to make a sensation. 
It is a huge thing of the kind and one of 
the hugest on record. We have had bank 
failures in this country; but pone that be- 
gins to compare with this stupendous ex- 
plosion. It bas often been claimed that 
the management of the Scotch banks was 
of the most cautious and conservative 
character; and yet, if the Glasgow Bank is 
to be taken as an example, we think that 
Scotch bankers might learn something by 
studying the American system and man- 
agement of banking, especially under our 
excellent National Banking Law, which ex- 
Secretary McCulloch declares to be the 
best io the world, 

According to the statement of the Lon- 
don Financier, the failure of this bank is 
due to three causes. « The first 1s an enorm- 
ous and most imprudent extension of credit 
without any adequaile security. The sec- 
ond, which is only a phase of the same 
thing, is un immense system of borrowing 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


And the third is what the Financier very 
properly calls ‘‘circular bill-flying”; in 
other words, discounting bogus bills of 
exchange that rest on no real transactions 
in the purchase and sale of commodities, 
and that are known among political econ 
omists as “accommodation bills.” These 
causes are abundantly adequate to produce 
the result; and the only wonder is that 
directors who are not fools or knaves 
should expect anything but disaster from 
their operation. Such a management violates 
the very first principles of sound banking 
in respect to both honesty and wisdom. 
No bank, however great its capital, can do 
business in this way without in the end 
coming to grief and involving widespread 
evil to others. 

It is, moreover, reported that many of 
the directors and many of the heaviest 
stockholders, understanding the condition 
of the bank, as the public did not, and 
perceiving the catastrophe impending, 
managed to dispose of their shares at a 
high price, and thus get their own necks 
out of the sinking concern before the final 
explosion came, This looks very much like 
a swindiiog operation on the part of these 
directors and stockholders, The parties 
thus taken in were intentionally deceived 
by those who were acquainted with the 
rottenness of the institution, This decep- 
tion involves them in a total loss of all the 
shares purchased at a high figure, with the 
addition of being liable to the full extent 
of their means to be assessed for the pay- 
ment of their proportion of the debts of 
the bank. To many of the stockholders 
this liability means total financial ruin. 

No such system as seems to have been 
practiced by this bank could be practiced 
by the banks of this country, organized 
and operating under our National Banking 
Law. These banks are required, at periods 
which they cannot anticipate and just as 
often as the Comptroller of the Currency 
shall think it expedient, to make full and 
sworn reports of their condition at the 
date fixed by the Comptroller, setting forth 
all their resources and all their liabilities. 
The public are thus at short intervals in- 
formed of the state of the bunks, and they 
are constantly under the supervision of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. There are 
no inside secrets which they can keep from 
the public. The note-bolder is absolutely 
guaranteed against loss; and the other 
creditors of the banks are secured by what 
is deemed an adequate reserve which is re- 
quired by law. While not a dollar has 
ever been lost by a note-holder in conse- 
quence of a bank failure, the total loss of 
all the failures of national banks put to- 
gether by other creditors amounts to only 
about six millions of dollars. The record 
of these institutions shows their financial 
wisdom and the wisdom of the law under 
which they are organized. We turn to 
them with pride in comparison with the 
City of Glascow Bank, and also in com- 
parison with ‘‘the wild-cat” banks and 
‘the wild-cat”” money that found a place 
in the system of state banking. It will be 
a snd day for this country if the Green- 
backers and the Democrats succeed in 
destroying our national banking system. 





BANK STATEMENTS. 


In connection with the preceding article, 
we would call attention to the condition of 
the leading national banks of this city. 
Many of them publish their reports in this 
issue. The figures deserve most careful 
consideration. 

The Chase National Bank is an active 
Government depository and, though only 
a year old, has met with remarkable suc- 
cess. It isthe only national bank organ- 
ized in this city since 1866, when the Cen- 
tral National was formed. The report of 
the bank shows that the assets are $2,866, - 


686.37; the capital stock paid in, $300,000;~ 





and the undivided profits, $23,543.34. 


ing to $7,467,570.46 ; capital stock paid in, 
$1,250,000; and undivided profi's, $334,- 
258.10. 

The Importers’ and Traders’ Bank has 
resources amounting to $24,652,921, a 
surplus fund of $1,640,310. 31, and un- 
divided profits of $225,855. 4i. The last 
dividend declared was 14 per cent. The 
president, Mr. James Buell, who is Jike- 
wise president of the United States Life 
Insurance Company, is well known to 
bankers throughout the country. 

The Tradesmen’s Bink has assets, $4,- 
$47,182.59; surplus fund, $300,000; and 
undivided profits, $51,644.40. 

The Bowery Bank gives assets, $1,551,- 
621.42; surplus fund, $150,000; and un- 
divided profits, $37,980.35. 

The Fourth National Bank has resources 
amounting to $22,596,741.58; a surplus 
fund of $713,750; and undivided profits of 
$250,248.63. 

The American Exchange Bank shows 
acsets, $18,628,826 34; surplus fund, $1,- 
160,147.01; and undivided profits, $265,- 
792.49. 

a a 


STATE REPUDIATION. 


To THE Eprror OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Gentlemen ;—You are doing a good serv- 
ice to the public by ventilating the subject 
of State Repudiation, You very justly and 
properly say: ‘‘ It is simply monstrous that 
the states should have the power of con- 
tracting debts, and then, because they are 
in the Union and under the shield of the 
Constitution, be able to repudiate them 
with absolute impunity, as against all co- 
ercive measures. No nation on earth is 
sovereign to this extent.” Itis not only 
‘‘monstrous,” as you assert; but such a 
policy is disgraceful, dishonest, and con- 
temptible. And not only so, but it is as 
unwise and impolitic as it is wicked and 
dishonest. Honesty is the best, the most 
economical, and the wisest policy, in the 
long run, both for commurities and indi- 
viduals, as they will all learn svoner or 
later, to their cost, who try the slippery 
ways of dishonesty. No amount of present 
advantage so gained can compensate for 
the permanent benefits of doing right. 
‘*A good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches.” It may suit the present con- 
venience of a man or astate to say ‘‘ We 
cannot pay our debts,” and offer a com- 
promise with his or their creditors; but 
such things are invariably treasured, up 
and return to their discredit at a future 
time. It seems amazing that any right- 
minded man or set of men can be s0 short- 
sighted as to favor the evasion of any state 
debt. There is not a state in the Union, 
however embarrassed, whose resources are 
not ample to cover all their indebtedness 
ten timesover. A little time may be neces- 
sary in some cases; but when we find these 
‘sovereign and independent states” shuf- 
fling and dodging their just and lawful 
debts, or compromising them, like a dis- 
honest bankrupt, it is truly pitiable. If 
such a course was adopted by private indi- 
viduals, they would be held up to the exe- 
cration of the world and never again get a 
status in any community who knew their 
antecedents. At least, this is so in this 
country, where I must say there is a much 
higher standard of public and private hon- 
or and honesty than there is in the United 
States. I have recently returned from a 
six months visit to the United States, and, 
lam sorry to say, came back with the con- 
viction that something more is needed in 
that country than revivalsof religion. Nct 
that I would disparage these, by any means. 
But what is needed first of all is a revival 
of honesty—a higher standardof right and 
wrong, which religious revivals don’t seem 
to have effected. Indeed, we have had too 
many sad examples of professing Chris- 
tians of late who have made sad shipwreck 
of all that is implied in these terms. 

But to return to the subject of state re- 
pudiation. There has been so much dis- 
honesty, so much dishonoramongst some of 
the states of the American Union that secur- 
ities,so-called, which were a few years ago in 
great favor in Great Britain have sunk into 
deserved contempt. Massachusetts still 
stands erect,and her bonds are in demand at 
a large premium, simply because she has al- 
ways kept faith with her creditors. So too 
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| ADIES’ FURNISHING on the part of the directors of the bank, The Continental Bank bas assets amount- | American promises to pay are looked upon 


with distrust and suspicion. After the 
American Civil War was over the writer of 
this was green enough to buy largely into 
Alabama state bonds; at least, bonds guar- 
anteed by that state. She had honorably 
met her foreign indebtedness up to that 
time, and to accomplish this had repeatedly 
run the blockade with cotton, and the in- 
ference was a fair one that a state who had 
always done the right thing would continue 
to act honorably. 

Yet she has virtually repudiated her in- 
debtedness, by saying: ‘‘ All we can do is 
to give our promises to pay, in 20 or 30 years, 
one-fifth of our debt.” And so the credit. 


on their part to compel payment. This is 
not a solitary case, by any means; but the 
effect of such dealing is to make American 
securities a byword and disgrace. I trust 
you will continue to discuss this subject 
until these degenerate state governments 
are shamed into acting with some degree 
of justice. Your obedient servant, 
‘ An AMERICAN, 
Long Resident in Britain. 
—————— 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS continues to make a very 
fair showing. The volume of trade here is 
in excess of the corresponding period of 
apy of the years since the panic and the 
general outlook is quite encouraging. Ex- 
cepting from the fever-infected districts of 
the South, the reports from all parts of the 
country show a very gratifying condition 
of business of all kinds. The export trade 
is largely increasing and has assumed pro- 
portions that would hardly have been 
dreamed of a few years since. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—From the 
monthly statement of the Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Statistics to the Secretary of the 
Treasury the excess of exports over im- 
ports of merchandise appears to have been 
as follows: 


1877—Month ending August dist.....,........ 3,471,652 
1878—Month ondivg August 3ist.............. 22,196,220 
1877—Kight months ending August 3ist...... 88,951,095 


1878—Eight months ending August 3lst...... 188,501,087 

The excess of exports over imports of 
gold and silver (colo and bullion) appears 
to have been us follows: 


1877—Month ending August 3ist............ . $418,640 
1878—Month ending August 3lst . .......... $20,228 
1877—Fight months ending August Sist...., 25,463,561 
1878—Kight months ending August 3lst..... 621,283 


These statements indicate an increasing 
flow of specie and of American securities 
toward this country. 

The foreign commerce of the port of 
New York for the past week was as fol- 
lows: general merchandise imports, in- 
cluding dry goods, were $7,194,502; and 
produce exports, $7,064,816, 

The total imports since January Ist, this 
year, were $223,713,753, against $255, 164, - 
311 for the same period last year and 
$225,711,713 in 1876. 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary ist, this year, were $261,444,405, 
against $209,497.688 for the same period 
last year and $197,851,176 in 1876, 


FAILURES.—During the month of Sep- 
tember there were thirty failures reported 
in this city, with aggregate liabilities «f 
$4,307,072, a decline of about 50 per cent.» 
compared with the number and amounts of 
failures in September, 1877. 

PUBLIC DEBT.—The public debt state- 
ment for September shows a decrease in 
the debt for the month of $8,196,534 09 
and the following balances inthe Treasury: 


CROCE ac cs cccccececcoscncccscsceece, céccess $1,972,593 88 
Special fund for redemption of frac- : 
tional CUFFEDCY.....+--.-ssseeeeeeeeeees 10,000,000 00 


Special deposit of legal venders tor re- 





demption of certificates of d it.. 40,710,000 00 
COUR «2. ciccccces-coveccscvercccccccccccccceces 232,659,646 57 
Including coin certificates ainiaiaiaaiasa: Oe 34,674,670 00 
Outstanding legal tenders................ 346,681,016 00 


MONEY MARKET.— This week has 
witnessed a very active demand and rates 
for call loans were upto 7 per cent. on 
Wednesday. The bulk of the business 
during the week was done at 24 to3 per 
cent. The commercial paper market re- 
mains unchanged. We quote first-class 
endorsed notes of short date at 4 to 4} per 
cent,; four months at 414 to 5 per cent. ; and 
good single name, 4 to 6 months to run, at 
6 to 7 per cent. 


LONDON MARKET. —The failure of 





withsome other corporations. But generally 


the City of Glasgow. Bank, with liabilities 


ors are left to whistle, without any ability © 
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amounting to some $50,000,000, occasioned 
a weak feeling in the London market for 
British consols and a decline to93%. The 
market after advanced to 945-16. No 
change was made in the Bank or England 
rate of discount. United States bonds 
were quiet and easier. American railway 
securities were lower. 


EXCHANGE.—Foreign was weak on the 
continued increase of the supply of cotton 
bills, closing at $4 81 for 60 days and $4.854 
for demand bills. 

New York exchange was quoted on Sat- 
urday at the places named as follows: 
Charleston, firm, buying 44@5-16 dis., sell- 
ing 4@par; New Orleans, commercial }@# 
discount; bank 4 discountto par; St. Louis 
75 discount; Chicago par to 25 premium; 
and Boston 124 cents discount. 

SILVER.—The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury recently submitted to the Attorney- 
General the question ‘‘ whether, under the 
provisions of section 3586 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, public officers 
are compelled to receive the subsidiary sil- 
ver coins of the United States to the amount 
of $5 in each payment of public dues when 
the amount to be paid is more than $5, and 
whether any other person than a public of- 
ficer can legally be required to receive these 
coins to the amount of $5, in satisfaction 
of a debt, when the payment to be made is 
more than $5.” The Attorney-General in 
his decision says: ‘I think it quite clear 
that the rule is the same whether the United 
States is to pay or to receive the sum in re- 
gard to which you inquire, and that the 
same law, therefore, applies to its officers 

when they are receiving the dues of the 
Government and when theyare disbursing 
its funds.” He then quotes at some length 
from the laws in regard to subsidiary coin, 
and the debates in Congress on this subject, 
to show the intention of Congress. The 
Attorney-General says: ‘‘A careful exam 
ination of these debates has not shown me 
that the provision in question was con- 
strucd by any member as authorizing the 
payment of $5 in silver coin as part of a 
large amount.” In conclusion, he says: ‘‘I 


am of opinion that the section of the Re- 
vised Statutes referrea tot your letter is 


to be construed as permitting the payment 
of $5 in subsidiary silver coin only when 
the debt for which it is thus made a legal 
tender does not exceed the sum of $5.” In 
accordance with this opinion, the Treasury 
Department will renew its circular of June 
28d, 1875, as follows: ‘In the receipt of 
silver and minor coins of the United States 
for payment of duties on imports the fol- 
lowing instructions will hereafter be ob- 
served by officers of the customs: 

First. When the total amount of duties 
on apy one entry cannot be paid entirely in 
gold, gold certificates, or demand notes, 
because involving a fractional part of a 
dollar, such fractional part may be paid in 
silver coin of the United States. 

Second. When the total amount of duties 
payable in any one entry does not exceed 
$5, such total amount may be paid in silver 
coins of the United States in the denom- 
inations of lessthan $1. Minor coins of the 
United States—7. ¢., those not of gold or 
silver coinage—may be received in payment 
of duties on imports, when necessary in 
making change in any amount less than 10 
cents in any single transaction. 

Bar silver declined slightly in London 
during the week and the bullion value of 
the new dollar is now 87 cents gold. We 
quote: 


Buying. Selling. 
Bar Silver (Gold) .....00....e008 ose LILY 112% 
Trade Dollars (Currency)..,....... .. 984 bt) 
Halves and Quarters ....... ee eeeecees 99 9% 


GOLD was dull at 1008 on small trans- 
actions all through the week. 
STOCK MARKET.—The week has wit- 
nessed an active speculation on the Stock 
ixchange; but prices were very irregular 
and have alternately advanced aud declined 
with a good deal of regularity. The mar- 
ket was thoroughly a broken one, and en- 
tirely free from any features of intcrest to 
the ‘* public.” Early in the week Lake 
Shore took precedence in point of activ- 
ity; but lateron Northwest common was 
notable for some very large sales. At the 
close on Saturday the market ended with a 
sharp upward tendency, most conspicuous 
on Lake Shore. 
The following will show the fluctuations 
in prices during the week: 
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og High- Low- Clos- 
e est. est. im. 


Atl. and Pac. Tel.... .....++0. 28 28 ris ae Ie. | 
Burlington, C. R., and N..... — - - 22 
Chicago and Noftthwestern. 41% 42% 39 40% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. 71% 12% Ts T1% 
C., R.1., and Pacitic. .... 1183 6% U4X 115% 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy..112 n2 wis 111% 
Col.,C., ahd Ind.Cen........ 44 4% 4 8% 
Cig Gig Gry Gan Bee. cccccccccce 83 33 81% «= Bl 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. 83% 8 

Chicago and Alton........... 94 84 84 83% 


Chicago and Alton, pf...... — - 102 
Consolidation Coal ...... ..6 — - - 2 
Canton Land Co........ esece ea 25% 19 24 
De)., Lack., and Western.... 56 56K 5AM 55x 
Del. and Hudson Canal...... 524 52% «GLK CR 
Express—Adams..... “aan _ - - 107 
American.. ...... 50 wD 50 49 
United States..... — - 49 


Wells, Fargo & Co, 95 95 95 9% 
WR ccccrccccccesccccscceccscee WH | 1A 2x §618 
Erie, pfd ........... eeececcese Se B rf — 
Harlem........0... sooe cee. 186K 188K 
Han. and St. Joseph ........ 1536 15% 14% 14% 
Han. and Bt. Joseph, pref... 394% 39% 387% 37K 





[linois Central,,.......+.-+++ - 82 884 804 81 

Kansas Pacitic eeGuias 4% 9 4X 84 
Lake Shore.......... ie anatacee 68K 69% 67% 69% 
MichiganCentral..... .....- ~1% «#724 «68% WK 


Mil. and St. Paul 

Mil. and 8t. Paul, pf. .. 
N, Y. Central........66......)13% = 114 13003 
N. J. Central. é 5 
N. Y., N. H,, and Hart....... — - =_ 158X 
Ohio and Miss.......06 .. we 8% 8% 1% 1% 
Ohio and Miss., pref......... M¥ = 15 Mx 


Ontario Silver......... eose- coe 40 40 40 89K 
Pacific Mall. ... ...-ccccece Wx «18% «OTK 
Panama ........+++ 124 124 123 121 

Pittsburgh and Ft. Wayne . 9% 98% 984 0846 
Quicksilver... .. ......662 eeee 13 13 13 124 
Quicksilver, pref...... .....- 344 83% 33% 32% 
St. L., fron Mtn. oo. .eeeeee TK Oo vi) 8% 
St. Louis, K. C., & N.. . 44 4 4% 4% 
St. Louis, K.C., & N., ‘pfd.. - 20% 2x 2% WK 
St. Louis & San F,, pf....... 3% 4% 3% 4% 
Wabash. ...cccccccseee seeee 18% = 19% Wye «18K 
Union Puacific........... coors 06% 86006 BKC YG 
Western Union Telexraph., 97 9% 8K 

M. K. and Texas.,.,......... 3% 4% 3% 4% 


For the sical of those intereste | in the 
Erie reconstruction scheme we _ publish 
the following: 'The shareholders are re- 
quired to assent and pay their assessments 
on or before October 81st, 1878. Preferred 
shareholders may pay $3 gold per share, 
and common stockholders $6 gold per 
share, receiving therefor, on surrender of 
the present stock, the same number of 
shares in the new company and non-cumu- 
lative income bonds payable June 1st, 1977, 
and bearing interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent. gold from December 1st, 1870, the in- 
terest. being dependent on the earnings 
of the company in each year. Or a 
preferred stockholder may pay $2 gold 
per share and a common stockholder $4 
gold per share, and receive no bonds; but 
exchange his stock share for share. Rels 
ative to the issue of the new shares, we are 
informed by the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company, agent of the Reconstruction 
Committee, that each present shareholder, 
upon payment of the assessment in either 
form and a surrender of the present certifi 
cates, will receive two certificates of shares 
in the new company, together making the 
amount of stock surrendered. That one cer- 
tificate for one-half of the amount surren- 
dered will carry with it the right to vote; 
while the certificate for the other half will 
be only a certificate of ownership, with no 
voting po wer. 

RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The net 
earnings for the quarter, July ist to Sep- 
tember 80th, of the Union Pacific Road 
(September partly estimated) are $2,275 ,0C0, 
The interest on the debt for the quarter 
is $846,000, including the sinking fund 
and the 25 per cent. reserve under Mr. 
Thurman’s Act of Congress, $421,000. 
These two items make $1,267,000, and 
leave $1,007,000 for the dividend fund, or 
$456,000 surplus after declaring and paying 
14 per cent. 

The following is a statement of earnings 
and expenses of Kansas Pacific Railway 
for the month of August, 1878: 

Gross earnings main line and Leaven- 


WOE WEAMOR 1s .ccccccosccccecce cee «++. $398,081 83 
Total EXPeENseS..........eceeerecee Ssseeundacse 161,792 18 
FRU ckdiccaie san cbecapetavecccssaccscce $236 289 65 
The following are the cnimpenitve earn- 
ings of the Milwaukee and St. Paul Road: 
Fourth week of September, 1877. .....06.-6. $374,578 
_ ” Wcsacesstccca 182,000 
DOGTORES 66. cccesccsees 6c ape Sieesgeeer $192,578 
Month of September, §BTT wecccscccce arrerry . $1,178,999 
WBTWB.cccrcccccce 677,000 
I iahcccicdscce <0%6 coceadchnseases - $509,909 


RAILROAD BONDS were in large and 
well distributed demand. Northwest gold 
bonds advanced to 1024 and St, Paul 
consols to 974, I. and M. D: vision 101, and 
78-103 to 1054; Rock Island new fory 
years 63 were firm at 109, Union Pacific 





firsts at 1063, and Long Dock bonds at 


110%; South Pacific firsts being steady at 
88}, Canada Southern guaranteed firsts at 
758, and firsts of C., C., C., and I. at 88; 
Elevated Railroad firsts declining to 911¢ 
ag Be New York Central consolidated firsts 
to 

sTaTE BONDS ruled dull. Louisi- 
ana consolidated 7-per-cent. bonds sold at 
74%. Missouri 6s were firm; funded of 
1894 and 1895 at 107 and 1887 and 1888 at 
108%. Tennessee 6s, new series, sold at 
82, and old bonds at 34}. 

United States Treasurer Gilfillan, in 
answer to inquiries from parties in New 
York, states: 1st. That the amount of 3 65 
bonds issued and outstanding is $13,743,- 
250. 2d. The bonds are exempt from all 
taxation. 3d. The act authorizing the 
issue of these bonds provides for the crea- 
tion of a sinking fund, but no proportion- 
ate amount has been yet set aside. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were quiet, 
but strong at current prices. The subscrip- 
ti ns to the 4-per cents. continue very large. 
The closing quotations were as follows: 

Bid. = Asked. 
United States currency sixes ......... 1193s 119% 
United States sixes, 188), registered... 107% 108 


United States sixes, 1881,coupon. .. Wik 108 
United States sixes, 1865, new, reg..... 102% 103 


United States sixes, 1865, coupon . .. 102% 103 

United States sixes, 1867, registered. 105% 1056 
United States sixes, 1867, coupon...... 105% 105% 
United States sixes, 1868, registered .. 107 107% 
United States sixes, 1868, coupon..... 107 107% 
United States ten-forties, registered.. 106 106% 
United States ten-forties, coupon..... 106 106% 
United States fives, 1881, registered.... 105% 105% 
United States tives, 1881, coupon. ..... 105% 105% 
United States 4s, 1891, registered..,, 108% W3% 
United States 4s, 1891, coupon........ 1034 108% 
United States fours, 1907, registered. . 99% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon...... WK 100 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $349,522,150 in United States 
bonds to secure national bank circulation 
and $13,858,400 in United States bonds to 
secure public deposits; United States bonds 
to secure subscriptions to the 4-per-cent. 
loan, $5,753,600; United States bonds 
deposited for circulation during the week, 
$334,500; United States bonds held for 
circulation withdrawn during the week, 
$178,400. National bank-note circulation: 
outstanding currency notes, $321,781,338; 
gold notes, $1,452,920. Internal revenue 
—m $345 516.86 ; customs, $698,819 


National bank-notes received for redemp- 
tion for the week, as compared with the 
corresponding period of last year: 


1877. 1878. 
New York, ,,..ccceeeeeeee+.. $897,000 $151,000 
Boston....  ...00e Pecccccces 1,322,000 867,000 
Philadelphia .........-.-..: 194,000 23,000 
Miscellaneous... ... seveee 907,000 974,000 
Total receipts ........83,310,000 $2,044,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT.—The bank 
return for this week shows a decrease of 
$2,361,250 in surplus reserve, which now 
stands at $7,486,050, against $8,490,350 at 
this time last year and $16,540,425 at the 
corresponding period in 1876. The loans 
show an increase this week of $1,559,400; 
the specie is decreased $599,900; the legal- 
tenders are decreased $2,318,500; the de- 
posits are down $2,228,600, and the circu- 
lation is decreased $40,300. 

The following is an analysis of the bank 


totals this week, compared with that of 
last week: 








October 5th. Compartsons. 
EOODS ... ccccccce . ++ $247,841 909 Inc..., $1,559 490 
BROOD. ccccce cccccce-coccee + 17,599,700 Dee.... 549,900 
Legal-tenders, ... o...-+-+06 43,362,200 Dec... 2,318 500 
Total reserve..... «...6++ . 60,961,900 Dec... 2.918.400 
Deposits. ....... seeceeessee 214,108,400 Dec.... 2,228,600 
Reserve required........... 53,525,850 Dec... 567,150 
Surplus...... ciate bd teane 7,436,050 Dec.. 2,861,250 
Chroulation.......ccccsccce.. 19,577,500 Dec... 40,300 
CITY BANK STOCKS were dull. The 
latest quotations were as follows: 
Bid. Asked, Bid. Asked. 
Am’ean Exch.. — 1(6},|Mechanics 126 
Bute’rs & Dra... — Mecp’s& T' fod —- % 
Central Nat’nl. — 100 |Mercantile..... 80 9% 
Chatham.,....... Merchants’. 1w 133 
CPicace ences 9% — (Mer. Exchange — 75 
Commerce...... 117% 118 |Metropolitan... 115 116 
Continental... 75 — |Nassau.. ....... 89 83 
Corn Exchange. +9 128 |New York.. bw — 
Fourth Nat’n'l. % %|North Ame 7 8% 
Fulton .... = Pacitic 26 : 
Fifth Avenue 25 — | Park. 4s 9 — 
Gatlatin Nat’n). 10 — |Phenix ......... 92 — 
German Am. — 8 |Kepublic .... 246 
Hanover.... ... — |Snoe & Leather 1064 114 
imp’s’ & Trad’s’ WO 3 — |St. Nicholas... 80 
36 OE ceuc. cccse 40 «(150 








BROWNBROTHERS & CO. 


69 WALL STREET, New York, 
issue against cash depoaited or * satisfactory guaran- 
ty of repayment Circular Credits for Travelers, in 
dollars, for use in the United States ana adjacent 
countries, end in pounds sterling, for use in any 
part of the wor! 

Application for “Credits may be made to the above 
house direct, or through any first-class bank or 
banker in this country. 


NEW yor SAVINGS BANK, corner 8th 
Ave, aud l4th Street. Interest commencing from 
the Ist of each month. Assets, $3,519,126.16. Sur 


us. ° 
i HARD H. BULL, President. 
C. W. BRINCKERHOFYS, Secretary. 
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What Shall we do with our 
Five- Twenties, 


The rapid calling in of the Five-Twenties of 185 
by the Government, and the fuct that the Five- 
Twenties of 187, of which there are over three hun - 
dred millions outstanding in the hands of investors, 
come next in order, is causing a genera) inquiry 
among the holders of these bonds as to which issue 
of Government Securities they shal! select in mak - 
ing an excnange while they can realize the present 
premium. 

The desirable bonds for investment are the 
“ours,” * Four-and-halfs,” “ Fives,” “ Ten-For- 
ties,” *' Sixes of 1881” (second and third series), ane 
‘Currency Sixes.” 

In addition to this demand from holders of Five- 
Twenties, there isa large d-mand from new inves.- 
ors, more widespread than for many years. 

We, therefore, naturally look for a gradual ad 
vance in the prices of the issues which are most 
desirable. 

We have just published the fifth editionof ou 
“MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
designed to answer all questions in regard to these 
securities and to give full information to intending 
investors, copies of which can be had on application 
at our office. 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKER# AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS, 

No. 5 Nassau St , New York City. 





Syracuse, Binghamton, and New 
York 


Ist M’I’GE RENEWAL 7 per Cent, BONDS, 
DUE 1906. 
COUPON OK REGISTERED, 
Free of United States and Si.ate Taxes, 


These Bonds were issued to pay of anold Mortgaye 
Debt, the Interest on which was promptly paid for 
twenty years and the Principal at maturity. The Conm- 
pany has 


NO FLOATING DEBT 
and Its 
Net Earnings 
for the last ten years have averaged 
50 per Cent. More than its Annual Interest. 
These bonds are further secured by the principu 
and irfterest being guaranteed by the 
DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA, AND WESTERN 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 
The bulk of the issue having been sold, we now 
offer a limited amount. 
PERKINS, LIVINGSTON, POST & CO 
No. 23 Nassau St ; 
or MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
No. ‘25 Nassau St. 


A GOOD PLAN, 


The most profitable plan for operating in stocks 1 
that of uniting capital of various sums by combining 
or pooling the orders of thousands of customers ai. 
using them as one mighty whole, which has been done 
80 successfully by Messrs. Lawrence & Co., Bankers 
57 Exchange Place, N. Y. City. By this co-operative 
system each investor is placed on an equal footing 
with the largest operator, and profits are divided ;70 
rata among shareholders every 30 days. An i:- 
vestment of $10 would pay $50, making 5 per cent. ¢n 
the stock during the month. $25 would return $150 
or 6 per cent.; $100 would make $1,000, or 10 per cent: 
and so on, according tothe market. Frank Leslic'« 
lllustrated Newspaper, June 29th, says: * The combi- 
nation method of operating in stucks is the mo:t 
successful! ever adopted.” 

The Biptist Weekly for September 26th, 1878, sayr : 

“By the combination system large profits aie 
mace in short periods. $15 would make $75, or 5 per 
cent ; $0 pays $350, or7 per cent.; $100 makes $1,010, 
or 10 per cent. on the block during the month, ac- 
cording to the market.’ 

Brooklyn Journal, April 2th, says: “Our editor 
made a net profit of $101.25 on an investment of $0 
in one of Messrs. Lawrence & Co.’s combinations.” 
The firm’s new circular (copyrighted and sent free ) 
contains “two unerring rules for success in stock 
opcrations”’ and explains everything. All kinds «of 
Stock and Bounds wanted. New Government Loun 
supplied. Bestreferences. Address LAWRENCE & 
CO., BANKERS AND BROKERS, 57 Exchange Place, 
New York City. 





EPORT. ‘a f THe CONDITION OF THE 
BOWERY NATIONAL BAN t New York, 
inthe State of New York, at the close of busines: . 


October 1, 1878: 

R MBOURO ES. 
Loans and discounts. 
Tih Nasenaas 







$785,578 Su 
‘ 380 40 


8. Bonds to secure circulation - 250,000 «+ 
U.S. bonds on hand.... .........00005- 1u2,000 (0 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages...... 84,453 5. 
Due from other National Banks..,......... 37,426 76 
MOMs CGbetO... crcccccccccccscoccceecoce . 4,280 41 
Pruaiums Pald.......- ccccccces 1.365 41 
Cnecks and other Cash items 16.738 ‘¢ 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 103,249 64 





Bills of other bank» - 8,854 10 
Fractional currency (including nickels).. 5 tis 


seme a gold —a certifi- 








Reidean ,. saacanaten 4394 (0 
brrceaie notes eeee , 117,643 Ou 
8. certificates of depostt for legal ten- 
ad ene COREhEeige ocasSaescuceegceccses ee 75,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circuiation)..........0..6+. 11,250 0) 


POtal ...ccccccccccccccccccce. coccce «eee $1,551,621 4: 
cr ITIES. 


Capltal stock paidin .... - $250 00010 












Surplus fund........ 150,000 00 
Undivided profits......... 37,980 3» 
National bank-notes outstanding, 223,000 (0 
Dividends unpaid.......-....... ceeceeeseeee 2 0) 
ndividual deposits subject to check..... 870,255 55 
Demand certificates of deposit............ 7,106 +3 
Certified Checks ...... ....eeeees ccccceocee 13,068 ¢ ts 





Wat os -. csnceee seenscencedeanmeones $1,551, oul 42 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 
1, KILHARKD HAMILION, Cashier of the above- 
named Bank,do solemnly swear that the above state - 
ment is true, tothe best a hy erik a and beliet. 
shier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, this tee day: f 
ber, 1878. FRANK C, MAYHEW, Notary. 
Correct—Attest; 





ree WwW. DOMINICK, Di 
H. P. DEGRAAF, a 














URCES 
Los ans and inaieet ecccce |  ceverseccece $1,632,389 80 
U Bonde to seeare circulation..... ... 890,000 09 
Othe rs o¢ks, bonds, and waprtese® 538,147 21 


Due from other National Bank 173.582 86 













THE INDEPENDENT. 


Rene FTTH CoN ON OF TH 
aT ne, ott ROnuS! NATIONA 
Pt 4 OF NEW , at aioe ork, in the State 
of New York. at the aia of business on the first 
day of October, 1578: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts,. 

























Due from State Banks and panke Recast 66,053 5% Overdrarts. 
Banking house .. - 250,000 00 , bonds to secure circulation’ 
Other rea! estute.... 42,882 14-—- 292.882 14 U; 8. bonds on hand .. ss... 1,836, 
Current expenses and taxes pald...... 14.104 44 | Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages ..... 4,500 00 
PromiGMs PAIG............--seccssceerees . 3.22 % | Due trom other National Banks........ +. 616,805 40 
Checks and other cash items 26.919 12 | Due from State Banks and bankers...... 18,774 08 
Exchanges for Ciearing House 155.484 47 Banking NOUS |... sesereey  eeeeers add 000 
Bulls of other banks ........ .. 11,697 00 | Current expenses and taxes pald.......... 102,918 06 
Specie—viz.: Gold coin. - Premiums paid.. se coor oe 166,869 50 
Sliver coin., Checks and other cash items. |1,..7....... 677 44 
Gold certfic. 53.099 0 | Exchanges for Clearing House.. 1,551,151 96 
CV. SUL) eeee ove 5 +S, 358,269 06 | Billsof other banks....... 2... es.. 103,711 00 
Leg al-tender note 28,750 00 | Fractional paper currency, nickels, and 
U. 8. certificates of deposit for legal-ten- ; SNES) so hs Pencrdsebacataneess 130 00 
‘aor a. cis. . > eta ceaeanees COO SP Fie os hsscstaSksssenestes. ' da6ieecsds 983,377 77 
Redewption fund with U. 8. Trea: urer Legal-tender notes. 453,244 OD 
(not more than 5 pr cent. of circula- 4 U. 8. certificates oo ‘deposit’ ‘tor legal- 
tion).... 40,050 00 REELS ° RARE 3,495,000 00 
Due from U Treasurer ‘other thin 16 wee oe fund with U.8. Treasurer 
per cent. n- a mption Fuud@).... 1,000 00 (not more than 5 per cent. of circu- 
ft 3 an ae 3 82 peo SOON) A wccsdicss Jeovee 56,250 00 
DORE ss. <5 onanascnnins. cnsspbiverensenas $4,347,182 59 | Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than” 5 
LIABILITIES. per cent. Redemption Fand).. > 4,000 00 
Capital stock paid in . $1,000,000 9 ey ee pp eeee vo taceseewe $24,652,921 0D 
Surplus tund. 800,000 00 
Undivided profis.... a” 51 OAd 40 EAABILATINS. 
Circulating notes receive Capital k paid in........ eoccevccee 500.4 
from Comptroller.. ...6760,300 00 Pcie macy ma Se - * * om 30 FH 
Less amount on hand and in “ Undivided profits.. '225:855 41 
Tressury for redemption..... 10,551 00— 749 4900 | National bank circ ulatio 1,111,152 00 
Divioends unpaid... . 5,515 00 | stare bank circulation outstanding. 5.793 U0 
Individual deposits, Coin, Currenc y. Dividends unpaid. .... 4,108 0D 
subject to checks. $9,150 14 $1,6 ) 54 Individaal deposits subject to check 586 
Ceruified checks. nite 02 D, mano certificates of deposit 87,029 
Due to other National Banks : Certified Checks.. ........0ssces000 204,224 95 
Due to State Banks and bankers — 327, 591 48 Casnier’s checks outstanding.. ‘4 
’ 5 Due to other National Banks...... +» 10,464,751 06 
DORE “i. eéiccoss, pecooes se AAT IB2 8 Due to State Banks and bankers... .. ei 100,851 2 2B 
STATE OF New VorkK,. COUNTY OF NEW YOKK: Total ... r 324,65 aeaat 1 


1, ANTHONY HALSEY, Cashier of ** The Trades- 
men’s Nationul Bank of the City of New York,” do 
sclemniy swear that the alove statement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge end belief. 

ANTHONY HALSEY, Cashier. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 5th day of 
October, 187s. CHARLES A SANDS, 

Notary Pubiie, N. Y. Co, 


DAN’L H. BROOKS, / 
SAM’L I. HUNT, Directors. 
RICHARD BERRY, , 


Correct—Attest: 


I EPORT OF TRE POND ITION Or rae 
FOURTH NATIONA THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK, at New Fok. we tae ‘Rtate of New 
York, at the close of business, Octover Ist, 1878: 


RESOURCES. 





Loans and discounts.,,,.. “om 894.5 Ht Ah 

Ove rdrafts ove 089 04 

U.8. 6 nds to secure circu ation: osegy 1j 5,000 00 
ee SS eer ae a ee 870,000 00 

Other stocks, bonds, and morcguges..... 316,97 

Due from other N sional Banks.. eee 

‘Due rom State Banks and bankers. 


Rea! estate, furniture, and fixtures . 
Current expenses and taxes paid 
Prewiums paid,... 





Checks and othe cash items 





STATE OF NeW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK: 
I, EDWARD H. PERKINS, JR., cashier of rhe 
Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank of New 
Yorw,”’ do solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true, to the bestof ny kn: wiedge and belief. 
K. H. PERKINS, JR., Cashier. 
Sworn to and subseribed before me,this fourth 
day of October, 1878. LOUIS GRUNH 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct.— Atte 
JOHN A. ‘LIVINGSTON, ) 


JAMES BUELL, Directors. 
EDWARD H. AMMIDOWN, § 





SS 


ReEroer OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
» CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, at New 
York, in the state of New York, at the ‘close of 
business October - 1878: 
SECCCRCES 
Loans and discounts.... 
Overdrafis .... ... hs) 
. 8. bonds to secure 867.000 00 
8. Bonds on hand. 23,500 ° 
Oiher stocks, bonds, and wortgaue 00 00 41,2 
Due from other Nutional banks.... .-..... 143,758 rH 
Due from State banss and penhecs ca ae 11,207 34 
Real ne furniture, and fixtures: 
Bunking House, ..° ....+......$385,(00 i 
Other real estate.. — ........- 200,000-— 585,000 0D 
Current expenses and taxes PAVE. .6i000.06 14,088 







. $2,633,848 38 
1,482 





at 














K 49 
ry 7 eS a 112,975 4% 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 0 Bs, ju 77 ’ 
Fractional currency Gucladin < e 5231 00 pees ks and other cash og epee Os 
Specie (including gold Treasury “certifi. oy BONROS SOF VIOATINE F20U8C.. , 

MeMR? SER 0 ee ce 449.926 00 Bilis of other banks...... ... sees seeeee . 
Legal-tend MM ccc... is a. 668,722 00 Fractional currency (ine luding nickels) iy 
U. ertiticates or as po sit fr legal CrK Specie (including Gold ‘Treasury certifis.). 10,482 85 

senders ceeeessceg 1,110,000 00 | Leeal-tender notes... .. 000+. eeeseceneerens 461,309 OD 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasarer (b “ = gaan of deposit tor’ Tegal- 240,000 00 

. B28TS OO | LOMMOrB,...cceeeeee  seeereeseees 
per cent. of virc WIMLON).....0006 eens cee D2.875 OO Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer F 
Total. wre che de R22! 595 Al 58 5B (5 per cent, of circulation).........0....66. 39,015 00 
LIABILITIES, TT eT eT b7,0 
Capital stock paid in............ e eee «> $3 500,000 00 setecene nar LIABILITIES SI AATATO 
Surp us fund........ .. PN 2 7 si 
Undivided profits |..... 22.22. SLD 950'248 68 Capitol stook oohcite cedenee coe eecceccccce 
National bank- votes outstanding... ~ 1,041,280 00 odivided profits...... ee 





Dividends unpaid . ; 
Individual Deposits subje ct to ehec om 
Demend certificates of deposit,. eee 
CHG GROCHO bcc ccde che ce coccee cccncd 
Cashier’s checks outstanding ._ ...,.... 
Da- to other National Banks............. 
Due to State Banks and bankers 


Total M7 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW_ YORK, te. 
1, P. C. CALHOUN, President of the abovenamed 
bank, do ‘solemnly swear that the above statement 
1s true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 


——, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn tubefore m me, this 4th day of 
October, 1878 0. D. BALDWIN, 


Notary Public, New York County. 
Correct,— Attest: 

. Cc, CALHOUN ) 
3. 8. ( AUGHILTREE, Directors. 
Jon. B. HOYT, 





wy Tt OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
tICAN EXCHANGE NA'tIONAL BANK, 
at woe tok. in the State of New York, at the close 
of business on the Ist dv y of October, 1878 : 
KKSOURCES. 
Loans and discounts....... 0 ..6. seeeeee $11,879,308 10 
TS ee re ee 3.915 Bb 
U.8. Bonds to secure circulation — 





National bang-notes outstanding. 








Dividends unpaid........ 4,463 ( 
Individual de Sosite subject to check.. 1,381,482 59 
Demand certificates of deposit 16,781 OO 
Certified checus........... ..- 506,793 
Cashier's checks outstanding 19,659 76 
Due to other National Banks oe tee 12 
Due to State banks and banker 984 92 
DORR... 0060.s000.ccvecarccess eee rrr 467,570 46 


SPATE OF NEW YORK, CouNTY oF New YORK, 8s." 
--1, FRED. TAYLOR, Cashier of the above-named 
Bank, do solemnly sweur that the abores — is 
irue, to the best of my nounetee and beli 
FR AYLOR, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 5th day 
October, 1873. ~ a: TIMPSON, Notary Public. 
Correct,—Attes 
INKY. ‘i. TABEK, ? 
to oc BALDWIN > Directors. 
DMUND D. RANDOLPH, § 


Rerogr OF TSE CONDITION OF THE 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
the State of New York, at the - Ag of business, Oc- 
tober 1, 1878 












oat eet melee 
Loans and discounts..... -- $456,060 06 
Overdratfts . > 1,510 85 
p. s. Bonds to secure cireulatio 19,000 00 
U.S. Bonds to secure deposits.. 1,360,000 00 
U. 8. Bonds on hand........ 167.200 00 


Due from other National Banks.. 





value) pe 4 Due from State Banks and bankers ons 2 
Other stocks, vonds, and mortguges.. ececee 400,9 Seed "aon 
Doe fe mother National Banks seen 666,000 ge | roe aonene, Rovere. ene Smares peeener ‘ors 14 
Due from Siate Banks and bankers...... 329 50 patches expenses and taxes puld.. — .... 19.52) 
Other real estate....... {PEMMUMS PAL oo. wee aseseeees ooseeee, 0 9520 70 
Carrent expenses aud taxes puid.. Checks and other cash items ...........6..+ 4,114 12 







Checks and otner cash items.. ....... 


Exchanges for Clearing-House ... .. .... 54,02 74 


cateanamnn fan hin ipa em egntd SUAN SIE CUO EBs acncensecece 2921 
pe = 4 A a = house Fractional currency (including nickels).. 12 71 
Bpecic.... 0... wees 681,947 8 Specie (including gold ‘l'reasury certifi- 924.378 30 
Leual- tender ‘notes. 744,000 00 CALOCS) «= nawceccercecccsccccescosccce eve : 24,273 & 
U. 8. certificates of de posit for legul- haaet-hender notes. We een 240,67 

tender notes hy ait or manna: 540,000 00 Redemption fund with U. 8. wee rt " 
Redemption Fund with U. 8. Treasurer siti ver cent. of circulation).............0000. a 8.550 00 00 

(not more than 5 perct. on circulation), 22,500 ¢ ’ Be pO 
Due trom U.8. Treastrer, other than 5 Total .. «+. ee «++ f82,866,686 31 

per cent. redemption fund.... .. ...... __1,800 00 00 Capital stock paidin........ 

Sn $18,028,826 34 | Undivided profits............ 


LIABLLITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus Fund........-.00- see... 
Undivided profits... 
Less amount on hand and in Tre sasury 

for redemption........ 

State bank circulation outstanding 
Dividends unpaid. .. 
Indivi ual deposits subject to check. 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified cnecks...........-.0.. 
Due to other National banks,... 
Due to State Binks and bankers 






$5,000,600 00 
1,160,147 O1 
265,792 49 
mM, 100 00 








_ Ama, bz NA a4 








National bank-notes outstanding. / 
Individual deposits subject to check. - 217,659 
Demand certificates of deposit. - 1,786 
Certitied checks..........+-,... 
Cashier's checks Seananeing, 
United States deposits., 

Due to other national banks. 
Due tostate banksand bankers. 


eS enn 2,866 686 37 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW ORK, 88.: 

1, leunc W. White, ‘Cashier of the above-named 

bank, do solemnly swear that tbe above siatement 
is true, to the best of FA Enowledse e und belief. 







PO a een $18,628,826 34 HITE, Cashier. 
STATE as New York. City AND CoUNty o¥ Subscribed and sworn to before me this fifth duy 
NEW YORK, 1, DUMONT CLARKE, Cashier of | Of Octob:r, 1878. KE. W. ORVIS, 
the Atacrisen “Exchange National Bank, in New ees See ow York County. 


York. dv solemnly swear that the above siatemnt 
is true, tothe bestof my cape. and bell 
dD. ARKE, « cashier 
Subscribed and sworn to before ne, this 7th day of 
October, 1878. Witness my hand and ‘notarial seal. 
A. R. RopGerRs, Notary Public. 
Correct. Sage 
L: \NG 
w. BAY KD. ‘Cur TING, | isaitane. 
-'T. CHRISIENSON, 'S 





CALIFORNIA AND OTHER MINING STOCKS. 


Correct—Atte 
NAM! LC. THOMPSON, 
LEWIS K. RANSOM, 
JOHN THOMPSON, 


ALEX. FROTHINGHAM & Co., brokers, 12 Wall St., 
New York, make careful investments for custymers. 
in sums of $25 to $100, which frequently pay ten to 
twenty times the amount invested. Their Weekly 
Financial Report, sent free, gives full information. 


Directors. 








f 
—We buy aad sell Mining Stocks at the San Francis- A 
co and sew York Mining Stock Exchanges or oe u 
wher ,daily,on sommingicn. oan dividends paid in ‘ 


New York. Our comee 27 y 
LBE ERT. i “NICOLAY & CO., 

Banker 8, Brokers, aa Auctioner rs, No. 43 Pine St, 

.Y. Messrs. A.'H. Nicolay, Sr. and Jr., are both 

senlbare of the New York ining Stock iixchange. 


Fire Insurance Co. 


120 Broadway, New York. 





Statement January 1st, 1878. 





Profits in 30 Days on Cash Capital...... pois sebeebondaced 
A jadicious svesmmans $106 Re-ineurene e Fund..... ** “it ae 
n Stocks (Options or Privileges) often doubles in # Oussending Liabutties 
hours. Full details and Cane ot Steer erty e Re- | Net Surplas ..........seesseeecscssecs 
pores free. Address T. PO CUsy 
ankers,°‘35 Wall oisosax fae ty 
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Commercial, 


DRY GOODS. 


THE very warm weather that has pre- 
vailed here and elsewhere throughout the 
country has somewbat restricted the de- 
mand for general merchandise during the 
past week. The continued prevalence of 
the yellow fever has helped this shrinkage, 
as seen in the irregular and spasmodic de- 
mand of the Southern and Southwestern 
jobbers. It is believed that a short period 
of coo! weather will stimulate the con- 
sumer and general activity be developed. 

Corton Goops bave been in steady 
though comparatively light demand, the 
distribution to jobbers fair, and a close 
ecrutiny of stocks in first hands shows a 
considerable reduction, when compared 
with corresponding dates, 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in light request in general; but the de. 
mand for moderate assortments for the 
necessities of the moment has preserved 
satisfactory sales and activity. 

Bleached sheetings of the styles ordered 
previously absorbs the product; but in 
general the present necessity is the limit 
of demand. Those of wide make continue 
fairly active. 

Cotton flannels, as the season for con- 
sumption approaches, are in brisk demand 
for the low and medium grades; but finer 
qualities move slowly. 

Duck in colored eH fancy styles, though 
in somewhat reduced proportions, continues 
to be in demand. 

Tickings are confined to small lots of 
various grades at unchanged prices. 
Ginghams are io steady request for bour- 
ettes; but aside from these less active than 
at our last. 

Dress Goops —There continues a fair 
movement in worsted dress goods, The job- 
bers’ distribution is very satisfactory and 
the request for Cashmeres maintained. 
Print CLoras.—The market is unnni- 
mated and prices lower. The week ending 
Sept. 28th showed sales of 80,000 pieces in 
all markets, and the stock on hand at the 
same time in hands of manufacturers and 
speculators amounted to 1,143,000 pieces. 
Prints have been Jess actively 1n demand, 
as is usual at the opening of October. The 
trade is then well supplied and consumptive 
demand for winter or dark calicoes hardly 
begun. 

SHIRTS AND DRAWERS —A fair volume of 
sales, Thestyles asked for at the beginning 
of the season continue to be the favorites. 
Fancy hosiery is in fair inquiry, as are 
other articles in the knit woolen line. 
Cotton hose bave had only ordinary action. 
Woo.EN Goops.—As before Inuimawa,’ 
the warm weather has much to do with the 
inaction here prevailing, although the bulk 
of business of past corresponding seasons 
wassimilarly light, The approach of winter 
weather is needed to compel a onsumptive 
demand. 

Fancy Cassimeres.—In general, little 
movement has taken place. Light- colored, 
heavy-weight fancies bave been moderately 
active; but clothiers and jobbers buy 
mostly for present needs, 

Wors‘ed coatings are still active, with no 
new features for comment. 

Overcoatings of a few popular makes 
have been in fair inquiry. 

Cheviot suitings have been inactive. 
Cloakings have kept pace with overcoat- 
ings and the best makes are chiefly asked 
for. 

Kentucky jeans are in light request and 
mostly for the heavier goods. 

Blankets in low and medium qualities 
have bad some attention, and slightly in- 
creased action in fine goods. 

FLANNELS —A fair movement and prices 
of best makes maintained. 

Forrian Dry Goops.—Much the same 
character of demand during the week for 
foreign as for domestic goods. Novelties 
and specialties chiefly in request. 


BLUXOME & C0., 


Sixth Avenue, 21st Street, 


DIRECT SPECIAL ATTE ENTION TO THEIR 
LACE DEPARTMENT. 


OFFER GREAT INDUCEMENTS IN HOSIERY 
AND UNDERWEAR. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN TRIMMINGS 
AND NOTIONS. 


NOVELTIES IN RIBBONS, FEATHERS. AND 
FLOWERS. 


WE ALSO CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR 
NEW KID GLOVES, 
DRESSED AND UNDRESSED, IN ALL THE FALL 
SHADES. 
UNDRESSED KIDS, TWO-BUTTON, 65c. 
UNDRHSSED KIDS THREE-BUTTONS, 790, 


NOVELTIES IN 
FANCY GOODS, JEWELRY, TOILET ARTICLES, 
ETc, 


OUR ILLUSTRATED FALL CATALOGUE AND 
PRICE-LIST NOW READY. 
MAILED FRUE OF APPLICATION. 


BLUXOME & C0. 


Sixth Avenue, 21st Street. 
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FRENCH TRIMMED 
‘Bonnets and .Hats. 


An IMPORTATION JUST RECEIVED 
from the LEADING PARISIAN MODISTES. 
HATS AND BONNETS, 
OUR OWN DESIGN and MANUFACTURE, 
ELEGANTLY TRIMMED, from $5 up 


NOVELTIES 
in CHILDREN’S HATS for SCHOOL und 
. STREET WEAR, from $2.2 to 83.5% 


FELT AND WOOL HATS, 
ALL the NEW SHAPESand SHADES, including 
the FAMOUS MONTROSH, from 90c. to $5. 
French Flowers, 
Featners, Ornaments, Etc. 
SUPERB ASSORTMENT, REASONABLE PRICES. 


A. 1 SURaL&C 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE., 9th and 10th STS. 


EHRICHS’, 


EICHTH AVENUE, 
BETWEEN ru AND 251TH STREETS. 


OUR SHOE DEPARTMENT 


DEMANDS YOUR ATTENTION, FROM THE FACT 
THAT THE MOST STYLI- H, DURABLE, AND 
me ore ASSORTMENT OF 

IES’ AND CALLOREN SG BOOTS 
vee SHOWN IN THIS C tg oR NOW OFF FRED, 
AND Ww AY tea AT raloKe tt 





Si '. 
WHESHAL LOFFER tis, WEBK A COMPLETE 
ASSORTMENT OF LADIES’ MISSES’, ca IL- 
NAN ¥s’ BOutS, MADE EX. 


RESSLY FOR OURSELVES. 
EW ITEMS ARE HERE GI 
LA ete. PEBBLE GOAT BUI TON BOOTS 
AD(E~’ PEBBLE GOAT BUTTON, BOX 
TOMS, FRENCH HEKLS. A'l $2.49. 
LADIES’ PEBBLE GOAT BUTTON. BOX 
TOES, FRENCH HEWLS, AT $2 49 AND $2.81. 
A le FREN¢}H KID BUVCOON AT $3.61 
LAD we FR 


D 

A 
GOAT, CC ry 
ITY 

B 


LADIEY STRAIGOT ti SOLES, 
BUTTON, EXTRA QUALITY AT $4. 

LADIES “CLOTH TOP bTTON BOOTS, 

LADIE*’ VERY FINEST FRENCH KID BUT- 
ON, WOUIS QUINZE HEELS, AT $0.06 
USUALLY RETAILED AT $10 To 812 


K To 
JADLES’ FINEST FRENCH KID SLIPPERS, 
teen UINZK ty ad AT $3.19. USUALLY 


WE! PrieCismEY THY SAME STYLES IN 


Misses’ SHOKS AS IN LADIES’ SIZES, AND A’ 
reste ke PROPORTIONATELY LOW, WANGING 


F, PWARD. 

CI lit ooo AND INFANTS’ SHOES OUR 
ASSORTMENT IS IMMENSE, ag 2d SIZE AND 
WIDTH, nV EERY COLOR AND SHADE. 

LADIES’ RUBBERs, VERY BES'' QUALITY, 


33 CENTS PER PAIR, 
KHRICHS?’, 
Me AVENUE, 
BETWEEN 24rH AND 25TH STREETS. 





H.O Neill & Go. 


821, 825,827, and 329 6th Ave. 


OUR ANNUAL FALL OPENING 


Will Take Place on 


Wednesday, Oct. 9. 


A Superior Exhibition of 


FINE COSTUMES, 
MANTLES, & CLOAKS. 


A LARGE DISPLAY OF 


PARIS PATTERN 
Bonnets & Hats. 


A Choice Collection of the Finest Combina- 
tions iu 


FANCY PLUSHES, 
VELVETS. RIBBONS, 
SILK, and SATIN. 


FINE FRENCH FELT HATS. 
FLOWERS AND FEATHERS. 


LACES. 


COLLARS, CUFFS, NOVELTIES IN 


LADIES’ NECKWEAR. 
FINE QUALITY 


BLACK DRESS SILKS. 
BLACK DRESS GOODS. 


KID CLOVES 
All NEW and FASHIONABLE SHADES. 1,700 
ir at 6c, REAL KID. Our BEST “SUEDE” 
LOVE, in 3, 4, 6,8, and 10 buttons. Wecall partic- 
ular attention ‘to our new English Walking, Coach- 
ing, and Monogram Glove. All warranted, 


Fancy Goods, 
Trimmings, Fringes. 
Fine Underwear, Corsets, etc. 


Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 
WILL OFFER ON WEDNESDAY 
Job Lot of Ladies’ and Gents’ 


FINE MERINO UNDERWEAR. 


LADIES’ UNDERVESTS at gee. 
GEN Cs’ UNDERVESTS at 90c. 
Formerly sold for $2 each. 


FINE HOSIERY, Etc. 
BLANKETS. 

MOST EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS EVER 
OFFERED. DOUBLE-BED SIZE FROM $1.69. 
ROSE BLANKETS, 83.70. CRLEBRATED Mis. 
SION MILLS (CALIFORNIA) $6. FOUR CAsES 
OF SAME GOODS, Lt, SLIGHTLY SPOTTED, 
WILL SELL FOR $4.85. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 


6th Avenue, corner 20th Street. 
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WEEKLY DRY: r.GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO BVERY ERY MERCHANT IN THB 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, October th, 1878 
PRINTS. 
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THE RUSH 


STILL CONTINUES AT 


9 
CURRIE & CO.’S 
FOR THE 
GREAT BARGAINS 
THWY ARE OFFERING IN THEIR DIFFERENT 
DEPa RTMENTS 
IT WILL PAY THOSE WISHING TO 
PURCHASH DEY GOODS TO GIVE 
THEM A CALL, 
CURRIE & CO.,, 
315 Sixth Avenue, 19th and 20th Streets. 


WILSON & GREIG, 


771 BROADWAY, CORNER NINTH B8T., 
ARE RECEIVING DAILY 
FRINGES, GIM PR BUTTONS. AND GAL- 





Also an elegant assortment of 


FALL AND WINTER CLOAKS, 


w designs and trimmings, with 
CLOAKING. MALERIALS for sale by the yard. 


LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING 


in great varieties and at prices iy? a if not lower, 
than any in the cit 


INFANTS’ SLIPS A ND ROBES. 


INFANTY’ SHORT DREs&S 
EMER OLD HED "RLANNELS, 
LACE and VELVa mand SKETs 
VE AND ‘to ORDER, 


Pe persed assortment of 


MISSES’ CLOAKS AND DRESSES, 


in entirely new designs. Also SCHOOL CLOAKS 
for children, at at very low prices. 


DR ESSMAKINC. 


e would ool. special attention to our DRESS8- 
MAKING DEP. MENT. Our stylesare the very 
latest, our sae the most competent, and oor 
my eapend as reasonable as any first-class dressmaking 
n the city. 


WILSON & GREIG, 


771 BROAPWAY, COR. NINTH ST. 


WALLER 
& 


M°SORLEY 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N. Y. 


FALL, 1878. 


WE WILL pgs THIS SEASON THE CHOIC.- 
EST AND BEST SELECTED STOCK OF 


DRESS aeons, SILKS, 


CLOAKS, AND SUITS 
THAT CAN BR FOUND IN ANY HOUSH IN THE 


DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT. 


1,000 pieces ENGLISH CASHMERE, all the NEW 
SHADBs, at 18c. per yurd. Cost dc. to import. 

60 cases All-Wool, Double-Fold FRENCH CASH- 
MERE, at 50c. Sold last sensoa at ibe. i 

20 cases FIGURED ARMURES, at lic. Worth 25c. 

SCO'CH PLAIDS and CASSIMERE EFF ECIrs, at 
loe., 2Uc., 30c.,to $l per yard. All New Styles, 

“INDIA CASHMERKES, SHOODAHS, DE BEGES, 
CAMEL’S HAIR, Cheek ARMURKES, in great vari- 
ety and at the very lowest prices, 


CLOAK AND SUIT 
DEPARTMENT. 


With the exception of imported garments, all our 
goods are manufactured on our premises, under our 
own supervision, which gives them an appearance in 
styie and finish entirely different from houses that 
buy their good» from manufacturers ready-made, 

400 BEAUTIFULLY - MADE LADIES’ SUITS, at 

$9, and $12, ‘I be peatectots in these suits are re- 
talled at 25c. and 37 

200 CASHMERE. SUITS, New Shades, $15, $18, $25, 

and upward. 


150 SILK SUITS, at $25, $35, $40, to $75 each. 


CLOAKS. 


fee UNION BEAVER CtLOAKS at $3; 








worth 85. 
EAVY DIAGONAL FUK-BACK, $4.75; worth 


H 
500 AILL-WOOL BEAVER, 86.7 
1,000 ALL- WOOL La fay tert ten MATELASSES 
from $9 to $12.50; a — 
fo0L STERS, selling at $4. 
2,000 BEAUTIK ULIMPORTHD SAMPLE CLOAKS 
at $15, $15, $25, $35, to $50. 





N. B.—Our beautiful Illustrated FASHION CATA- 
LOGUE for fail and winter we will send to any ad- 
dress free on application. 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 


245 GRAND STREET, 
NEW YORK. 











WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Black or Colors 
sent by mail. 30 cents perounce. Address 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & CO. 
469 BROADWAY, New York. 
Postage Stamps accepted as money. 





E. Ridley & Sons, 
GRAND AND ALLEN STS., N. ¥. 
DRESS COODS. 


$ PIECES ARABIAN CLOTH WARRANTED 
ALL Wool, %e. YARD. 30{NCHES WID 
ELEGANT SILK MIXTURES, 8c... 20.. 25. 
ERY fINESILK AND WOOL SuITiNG, 30c. and 


SOLD AT 50c. EVERYWHERE, 





21-INCH WIDE MATELABSE SUITINGS, 18c., 23., 
25e. + and 37¢c. Some of these zoods have been 
sold for de. 





on PIECKS ALL-WOOL PLAIDS, l6c., 18c., 20c. 
a 


reains. 
2 CASES GENUINE SCOTCH PLAID SERGES, 
gen CASES DITTO SILK AND WOOL, 30c.; sold at 


Sets. Bae ALL-WOOL PLAIDS, 45c. and 48c.; 
wor 

200 to 300 PIECES CHEAP DRESS MATERIAL, 
8e., 10c., 120. 


Lot of Cloths 


ron? aaa en? CLOAKING, 1 gem WIDE, 
N WHITE AND VARIOUS FIGUKES, ALL-WOOL, 
th 50 par yard. 


MOURNING GOODS 
s 


LUPIN’S BLACK CASHMEREHS, ; 50c 
WARKAN CED ALL-WOC ‘7 § PER YARD. 

VERY Rs x. iioches wide, 

&PECIALTY, 48 inches wid * tee: Great bargains. 

HENRIETTA CLOTHS, PURE SILK WAKP, 85c. 


rd. 
Aeden AS, BOMBAZINKES. BARTHEAS, CREPE 
CLOTHE; ENGLISH CASHMERES, BLACK 
SERGES; Erc., Erc., from 12\e. to finest goods. 


WHITE COODS. 


TOWELS. NAPKINS, TABLE LINENS. 


BLANKETS. 


10-4 WHITE BLA yt $2; worth $2.65. 
1l-4 WHITE BLANK HTS yore 65 5 wes ¢- 25, 

12-4 WHITE BLANK#TS, h $4.25 

12-4 VERY LARGE AND FINE, { #1. 75; worth $6. 


FL ANNELS. 


WHITE FLANNBLS—4 different grades and 
widths, 10c., Xe. l5e., 18¢. 

ALL 'WOOL- . 250., 35c., 400., 

SCARLET, NAVY BLUES. PINK, AND OTHER 
COLORS OPERA FLANNELS, 
no” OPERA FLANNELS ‘from 387c. up to finest 


SPECIAL BARGAINS.—1 Case Shaker Flannel, % 
wide, at l5c., worth 25c. per yard. 
yer. LACES, e., 1uc., 18¢., 2ie., and 2c. a 


'AiNs, PER PAIR, "82.50, 83, $3.50, $ 
84 a4 ] Bo, Bren Bargains. 


SUIT DEPARTMENT. 


eos AND COLORED SILK SUITS, 818, $20, $25, 


‘WY LIS 1 CASHMERE SUITS FROM ‘gig 
DAMASSE AND SILK © JOMBINA TION, $12, 814, 


$16, #20 
500 8 a0eP suits FROM $4. ze to 12. akkA MINE. 
ELRGANT LIN ND BOUR- 


ETTE SUITS, in ail the  ktwent SHA 
SPECIAL a HOLICITED TO 


IMPORTED SUITS, 


DOLMANS, CLOAKS, CLRCULARS, Etc. 
CHILDREN’S SUITS AN 2c ‘LOAKS IN GREAT 
1,500 NEW rr BARGAINS. 


UNTRIMMED HATS. 


OVER 500 CASES. 
FINEST "RENCH FELT HATS, 
NEW COLOKS, NEW SHADES, :{50e., 6 B5e., 85c. 
BEVERY DESIRABLE SHAP 


AMERICAN FELTS. 6c. 200. and 25c. 

CHILDREN’S AND MISSHS’ SCHOOL AND 
Ee ENT no FULLY TRIMMED, %5c., 85c., $1 up. 

INFAN'IS’ NURMANDY AND MK} RING CAPS, $i, 
$1.25, $1.50, $2 up. 


SPECIAL. 


500 PLECES BLACK SILK VELVETS FOR 
Peg > AND TRIMMINGS 


$1, $1.15, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2, up. 
The & BL oe A for pd | aoe we have ever of- 


—— 
rae ae USHES AND mULESKIN 
A'LIN RAYE FUSK, PELENCHE BAYADERE. 
+ PELENCHE PRINCESS, VELOUR DUVET. 


BY LAST »TEAMER, 
450 PIBCES COLORED MA iy 
NEW AND ELEGANT 8 ADE FOR 
MILLINERY a= DRESS TRIM MI INGS, 
ROM $1.25 PER YARD UP. 


RIBBONS. 


TWO- eee poet and ance GR AIX 


KY vTHER STYL 
~— 1. COLORS AND WIDTHS. 
2,000 CARTONS OSTRICH res and PLUMES, 
ANCY FEATHERS, Etc. 
HANDSOME SPRAY AND BUNCH Low alts 
NTURE 3, BOUQUETS, ETc. 
25 PIECES BLACK DRESS LKs, 
a vard. Real bargains. 


$1 
50 PIECES BLACK DRESS Le 
10 PIECES BLACK DRES3 ate 
5 yo ryard. Superb. 
BARGAINS IN COLORS, at 7 Fis $1.10, $1.20. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311% GRAND 8T.; 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET. 


WARNER BRO’S CORSETS 


ts received the Highest Meda! at the recent 


‘ Ww PARIS EXPOSITION, 


over all American competitors, Their 


FLEXIBLE HIP. CORSET «10 


ranted otto valle down 
Ther MEALT CORSET, on 


\eimeraned ust, is DOW & r fa 

ite than ever. ‘Their NUR SIN 

CORSET is the delight o 
er. 

For sale by all leading merchants, 


WARNER BRO’S, 361 Broadway, N.Y. 


ee Magnificent. 
















ina 





W. & J, SLOANE 


ARE NOW EXHIBITING THE 
Entire Collection 
OF 


Wiltons and Brussels 


OF THE CELEBRATED MAN UFAC- 
TURE OF THE 


BIGELOW CARPET 60., 


WHICH HAS JUST BEEN AWARDED THE 


GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE 


Paris Exposition. 
AMERICAN AXMINSTERS 


AND MOQUETTES, 


for Parlors, Dining Rooms, Libraries, 
Halls, Stairs, etc., superior in qual- 
ity aud colors to any of a similar 
kind imported. 


619, 651, 655 BROADWAY, 


METROPOLITAN ELEVATED RALLROAD, 
BLEECKER STP. STATION. 


CARPETS. 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT 


IN THE CITY TO SELECT FROM. 
Prices lower than ever before known. 





About ONE-HALF former prices. For instance: 
GOUD BRUSSELS CARPET, from 75 cents per yard 
GOOD INGRAINS from 58) c nts. 

SMYRNA REVERSIBLE CARPETS, trom $1. 

Kntirely new and very handsome. 

Also at unusually low prices our immense stock of 
Moquettes, Wiltons, Axminsters, Velvets, and 
Three-Piys. _— 


LACE CURTAINS. 
RARE BARGAINS. 


The entire range, from a NOTTIN'}HAM (81 per 
pair) to the FINEST IMPORTED. 

Churches, Hotels, Public Institutions, or Private 
amilies should not fail to examine our stock and 
prices. 


Sheppard Knapp, 


189 and 191 Sixth Ave., cor. of 13th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
(™ Orders by mall receive prompt attention. 


(878 JONES. (340 





NOVELTIES. 

DRESS GOODS. A BOYS’ SUITS. 
_ oo _ 
SACQUES. oVo MILLINERY. 
_ o — 
PARASOLS. oa o Fancy Goons. 
_ o o _ 
SHAWLS. o o HOSIERY 
— o _— 
SUITS. ob o Laces. 
o o 
. JONES °. 

a o 
x x 





Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue | 
AND 
Nineteenth Street. 





Nineteenth Street. 








o o 
*., JONES 
SHOES. 0 o SILKS. 
RIBBONS. 0 2 CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR. © o DOMESTICS 
UPHOLSTERY. CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. 


Fancy Goods, Glassware. Crockery, Silverware, etc. 


18] o 
o AO 


Oo 
V Housefurnishing Goods. 





@ Great attractions in Fali Goods now 
opening in all departments. Great variety 
and bargaivos throaghout the house. Ali Or- 


ders will receive prompt attention. Samples 
and Catalogues sent tree. 
JONES. 8th Ave.,corner1%h St. JONES. 





MILLS & GIBB, 


IMPORTERS OF 


LACES, EMBROIDERIES, WHITE GOODS, 
LINENS, RIBBONS, CRAPES, 
NOTIONS, CLOAKS, HOSIERY, UNDER- 
WEAR, GLOVES, CURTAINS, Etc. 


408 and 410 Broadway, 
NEW YORE. 
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Insurance, 


Insurance Editor will give to the subseribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and wil answer confidentially, by maul, any inquiries 
as to the standing of companies. Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(1) a8 to age of insurer at issue of policy, (2) mum- 
ber of premiums paid, (8) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 








THE NEW DEPARTURE OF THE 
MUTUAL LIFE. 





WE publish elsewhere from the Jnsur- 
ance Age a copy of a circular said to have 
been issued by one of the oldest and largest 
life insurance companies in the country to 
its agents and solicitors. The circular is 
descriptive of what may be called an en- 
tirely new departure in life insurance. 
Practically the company has made a large 
reduction in its rates for insurance—that is, 
to new members, 

Some five years ago the same company 
made an attempt to reduce its rates. It 
was met with such a perfect storm of in- 
dignation and threatened suits from the 
old members that it was forced to with- 
draw from the position. The present plan 
is made with reference to obviatiog this. 
A fund has been created, says the com 
pany, from the profits arising from mem- 
bers who have withdrawn from the com- 
pany, which it is proposed to expend in 
securing new members. The hard times 
have caused so many to withdraw that this 
course has become necessary in order to 
give the company the proper amount of 
vitality. In this the plan is very different 
from that of five years ago. Then there 
was nothing said about a fund having been 
created for the purpose. It was to be done 
because the expense of management of the 
company was so low that it warranted the 
reduction. There was no claim then that 
the bard times had driven away members 
80 fast that the course was necessary. We 
can hardly see why it is that the company 
should do now what they failed to do then, 
and with such entirely different reasons. 
In 1871, with a total number of policies in 
force of 73,864, the number of lapsed and 
surrendered during the year was 7,263; 
and there were no bard times then. In 
1877, with policies in force numbering 91,- 
553, the total number of lapses and surren 
ders was but 7,157. We must confess that 
we cannot see how the stringency of the 
times has caused the necessity of such a 
move. 

We cannot believe that there is the 
slightest necessity for so large an outlay to 
secure new membership, unless, indeed, 
the company has large quantities of money 
to give away. The cost fora new risk as 
proposed is first the regular commissions 
paid to agents and the examination fee, 
which is to be paid from one portion of 
the company’s funds. Then 30 per cent. 
for each of two years, or 60 per cent. in all, 
which is to be paid to the insurer direct 
from another portion of the funds. To 
offset this is the dividend of the second 
year, which, at 25 per cent, would leave 
the total extra cost of the new risk 35 per 
cent. If done solely for the purpose of 
securing new membership, it might quite 
as well be paid av agent out of the fund as 
an insurer. We cannot believe that such 
a large extra outlay is necessary. It can- 
not be necessary for any company to pay 
an additional amouut so great as thirty-five 
per cent. to get new business. During the 
year 1877 the total number of new policies 
issued in the country was 81,909. There 
will doubtless be as many this year, and 
more next. If an increased new member- 
ship were necessary to the welfare of the 
company, it could certainly be obtained by 
the payment of a small extra commission. 

The old members of the company will 
hardly relish this move. From year to 
year the annual statement of the company 
has appeared telling of its surplus assets. 
The size of the company, its financial 
Strength, its surplus assets have brought 
to it many members and caused many in- 
surers to continue their policies in force. 
it seems now that the funds which they 
counted on for their own prctection are 

not all to be devoted to them. They will 
certainly be somewhat disappointed in 
knowing that the company has less be- 
longing to them than they supposed. 


THE INDEPIENDENT 


NS 


It will be very hard work, we imagine, 
to induce any member of the company or 
any sensible man of business to believe that 
the assets of the Mutual Life, as they stand 
to-day, do not belong to the members of the 
company. They could be readily secured 
by the ordinary means in use. 

[From the Insurance Age.} 
GENERAL AGENCY OF THE MUTUAL LILE ) 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF New YorRK, 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 23d, 1878. § 
tkeveiecccersvscsesscioGes , Agent. 

Dear Sir:—The business of life insurance 
has sympathized so largely with the gen- 
eral condition of trade and commerce for 
the past two or three years that we bave 
not been in heart to call upon you for any 
extra efforts, feeling that it appeared al- 
most unreasonable. But now we want to 
see our agents fall into line promptly, and 
from this time evince the old spirit which 
placed the Mutual Life at the head of the 
column. The officers and trustees of the 
Company have a like desire. In order, 
therefore, to stimulate the business and as 
a measure of substantial relief to such per- 
sons as at the present time may require 

help in payment of new policies of insur- 
ance upon their lives, we will temporarily, 
until further notice, receive as cash in 
payment of premiums on new policies for 
the first and second years’ annual premiums, 
without recourse, the drafts on us of the 
policyholderg to order of the local agent 
or canvasser through whom the policy is 
solicited, to the extent of thirty per cent. 
of such first and second annual premiums 
on plain life policies, and fifteen per cent. 
on all other forms, except single and five 
annual premiums policies. 

It is assumed that persons able and will- 
ing to pay in one sum, or in five payments, 
do not require the accommodation which 
is intended for the aid of those who desire 
to protect their families by insurance, but 
are hindered by money considerations. 
The mode of procedure will be as follows: 
When you receive frum us a new policy 
for delivery, you will collect from the in- 
sured seventy per cent. of the premium 
payable on delivery, in currency, and thirty 
per cent, in a draft of the following form: 

September 19th, 1878. 
No. 182,963. 
Messrs. 


At sight, please pay to the order of 
seventy-nine dollars and fourteen 








cents, 
$79.14 Yours truly, 








In the foregoing draft the number to be 
inserted should be the number of the 
policy, the place and date should be re- 
spectively that where and when the pay- 
ment is made, the payee should be 
yourself, and the signature that of the 
person in whose favor the policy is made. 
The latter may be made by the insured, 
signing as attorney, where the beneficiary 
is other than the life insured. The com- 
pany’s receipt may then be delivered for 
the premium so paid, and returns and 
vouchers transmitted to usin due course. 
The usual commission on the full pre- 
miums will be allowed. On receipt of the 
full payment, made as directed, we will 
stamp the draft “Paid.” The indorse- 
ment by you is without recourse, and, if it 
should be necessary to satisfy the appli- 
cant that he will not be held liable for his 
draft, you may write the words ‘‘ without 
recourse ” before the signature. But do not 
do this unless it be absolutely required. The 
blank draft to be used will be sent you 
with euch policy forwarded for delivery, 
with the proper amount filled io. A simi- 
lar course may be followed for the second 
annual premium. The third annual pre- 
mium will return to regular rates, less the 
regular dividend then awarded to all poli- 
cies uniformly as heretofore. ‘The object 
of the company in offering this plan is 
simply to infuse new vitality into the com- 
pany, and the foregoing mode of payment 
will not be received on any changed policy 
or on any-policy where an existing one is 
surrendered at or about the time of appli- 
cation fora new one. Where premiums are 
paid semi-annually or quarterly, the pay- 
ments will be made running through the 
first two years in proportionate amounts. 

We believe that this recognition of and 
concession to the prevailing stringency and 
uncertainty of the times must help the in- 





suring public and the agents largely; that 


it should stimulate the latter to renewed 
and active efforts; and exhibit to the form- 
er the financial strength of The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, and 
its desire to use that strength for the ben- 
efit of its existing and future members. 

When the number of lapses and sur- 
renders grew to such proportions as to 
make it evident that the loss of contribu- 
ting members must some day be repaired by 
the introduction of new lives at more than 
average cost, g fund was created from re- 
tiring members, to which the existing pol- 
icyholders have not contributed; and 
which is now made available and will be 
used for the purpose intended. 

The money contributed by the existing 
members is, consequently, not taxed for 
the benefit of new entrants, as might other- 
wise be supposed, and the foresight of the 
management is made apparent. 

The benefit to existing members will be 
in the enhanced addition to their divi- 
dends, resulting from the infusion of new 
lives, and the corresponding diminution of 
the over-average death-rate thereby. 

In presenting this matter to the public, 
do not fall into the error of representing it 
as a discount, rebate, or dividend in ad- 
vance. No dividend is ever declared by 
the Company in advance. 

No charge is made ag»inst the policy or 
policyholder for any part of the premiums 
and the whole of it is cash to the company. 

We wish this plan to be put into effect 
by persona) explanation and solicitation, 
and are confident that, if you push it effi- 
ciently, we shall be the gainers. 

No advertising is permitted. 

The duration of the system, except as to 
commitments for first and second years 
premiums on policies obtained while 
it is in force, must depend on the vigor 
with which it is carried on by the agents. 
The plan is tentative. If results show that 
it is valued by the agents and the public, it 
will be maintained till better times prevail. 
If not, it will be withdrawn. We urge you 
to a prompt and faithful trial and predict 
a gratifying result. a 

Applications for conversions on pol- 
icies will be entertained, as heretofore; vut 
no commission will be paid except on such 
as may have been in process of adjustment 
prior to October ist, 1878. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tue projected co-operative scheme for 
army life insurance, which commanded 
considerable favor ion army circles a short 
time ago, has been abandoned. The officers 
seem to have reached the conclusion that 
there is no hope of obtaining life insur- 
ance through the system recently under 
discussion, in which the Government was 
to furnish the guaranty. Being thus left 
without any recourse except the regular 
companies, they are now, according to a 
correspondent of the Army and Navy Jour- 
nal, endeavoring ‘‘to discover that com- 
pany which, while sound, offers the best in- 
ducements for an officer to enter i's lists; 
that gives a permit couched in specific 
terms; contains no dubious phrases, that 
can be interpreted to sink the company; 
that gives permission to an officer to go 
and to serve wherever he may be ordered 
by the Government; that covers him in the 
performance of all duties incident to the 
service, in time of peace, at all seasons 
and in all places.” 





—At the Chicago tournament, the Pom. 
pier Corps of Dubuque, Chicago, and St. 
Louis strove for the prize for dexterity in 
running up the outside of a four-story 
building. Each corps from the different 


: cities had two tests. The first was for four 


men to reach the top of the story, using 
four ladders elevated from the ground and 


passed up to the different windows. The 
second was for one man to reach the top 
and descend, using one ladder. The fol- 
lowing is the result of the contest: Du- 
buque, four men, 3.26; one man, 3.18; 
Chicago, four men, 8.17; one man, 2.18 ; 
St. Louis, four men, 1.51 x; ; One map, 1. 39. 


—Stephen A. Walker, the referee ap- 


pointed in the suit for the dissolution of 
the Security Life Insurance and Annuity 
Company, allows claims against the com- 
me to the amount of $2,132,811.44. The 

nds in the receiver's hands aggregate 
$175,000. The referee orders the pay- 





ment of a dividend of 7 per cent, on all 
allowed claims, 





{October 10, 1878, 


INSURANCE. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 
ALL APPROVED rooms OF POLICIES Is- 
SUED. REPO . ND STATEMENTS FUR- 
oh ant AT TH BoFvICE “OF THE COMPANY 
OR ANY OF ITS AGENCIES. 


LEWwis Cc. GROVER, President. 
JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, .Sec’y. 


BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 


LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - $6,940,500 
Surplus, over- - - 100,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 
JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GRO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAR. M. HIBBARD, Actuary 
B. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier. 
JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York and Connecticut. 


THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 


INCO MPORAMUBL C IN 1847, ASSETS, $6,280,723 46. 
s. BLY MUPUA re ent. 

Entire surplus setanned the pombers every year 

Policies non-forfeiting tor their = vere ue. 

Endowment policies at life ra 

Agents wanted. Apply to 


___H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President. _ 
as. li Make Assurance Double sSure.”’ 
THE 


NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., U.S. of A., 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
CHARTERED BY CONGRESS. 











atio of Assets to Liabilities, 148 per Cent. 
erfect Security. ohe't A — es =” Premiums. Deti- 
e Contr 


The Largest Capitat of any “LLB INSURANCE 
COMPA vy ta the World. 


a: XESER WK pane aris BUTLER, 


Vice-Presiden ncaa neal 
SAMUEL M Y NICKE t=RSO. 
Chairman vee and Executive -, 


BUSINESS OFFI 
CHICAGO, ILL. 167 —168 LA “SALLE 8T. | 


PRINCFIEL 


F. AND M. 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD. ......MASSACHUSETTS. 


ash Cap pat al Wa ee $750,000 00 
mer fi r madilicios, ine 59 . 
e awe eer esets 4 4 

Net Surplus cue eais thie basis tees 2 BBb;63 ® bb 


Total Assets, er" Ist, 1878S $1,636,029 71 
WIGHT R, SMITH, President. 
SANFORD J. HALL Secretar, ap 

ANDREW J. WRI on T, Treasurer. 
batanaraaas: DEP A RTMENT..,...... CHICAGO, ILL. 
HARI SING. Sasa Agent. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Brondway, cor. 
Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,827,176.52. 


The pine! a} fontares soft this Company are ABSO- 
LUTE 8KC CRIT « MICAL M GEMENT 
and TIBRRALITY TO Ne INSURED. 











All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


JAMES BUELL, Pres.dent 
FRALEIGH, Secretar 
partial GEO, H. BURFORD, Actuary 


Established A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co., 


156 BROADWAY, New York, 
HAS PAID 


$7,400,000 - Pais; 


HAS PAID 


$4,900,000 Rewslleyholders's to 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 wadicifies 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, PrEsIDENT. 











Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 8. N. STEBLNS. 
Vice-Pres Act 
L. HALSEY EB. SroKES” 
“ Secretary. ete See's 





On 
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THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Insurance Gompany, 


NEW YORK. 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY, 


AN OLD COMPANY. A STRONG COMPANY. 


Organized 1845. Purely Mutual, 


(NO STOCKHOLDERS). 


Dividends Annually. 





Accumulated Assets, over $35,000,000. 
Yearly Income, over $7,500,000, cash. 
SURPLUS, over $6,000,000 


BY NEW YORK STATE STANDARD, 


A LARGE COMPANY. 
Policies issued, over 132,000 


Insurance in force, . . $128,000,000 








A PROCRESSIVE COMPARNY. 


The Thirty third Annual Report, 1878, shows an increase of Assets, an in- 


crease of Surplus, an increase in number of Policies in force and amount in- 


sured, over previous years. 
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The Cumpany’s Duliding and Home Ofiicc, 646 and 548 Broadway, New York. 





THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY completed the thirty-third year 
of its existence January 1st, 1878. 
numbers as follows : 


At that time its history was in brief and in round 


The acceptaoce of One Hundred and Thirty-two Thousand Members (60 dis- 
tributed over the healthful sections of the WORLD that the most favorable average results 
of mortality are obtained); the receipt of Seventysfour Million Dollars in Premiums 3 
the payment of nearly Eighteen Million Dollars in Policy-claims to the representa- 
tives of the insured and upward of Twenty-five Million Dollars in returned premiums 
and Dividends. During this period the Assets have augmented constantly, and offer abso- 
lute security in the sum of Thirty-five Million Dollars, safely invested and iucreasing. 
The present condition of the Company and the magnitude of its business annually are shown 
in detail by the Annual Report. 


ca ATTENTION 


Death-Claims paid, 1875, - $1,524,815 
Death Claims paid, 1876, - 1,547,648 
Death-Claims paid, 1877, - 1,638,128 


is invited to the significant fact that at several periods in the history 
of this Company its INTEREST earnings alone have been suffi. 
clent to pay the DEATH-CLAIMNS maturing under its policies. 


EXAMPLE. 





Income from Interest, 1875, $1,870,658 
Income from Interest, 1876, 1,906,950 
Income from Interest, 1877. 1,867,457 














(as* Such excellence can be attained only by the greatest care in selection of 
risks and most judicious investment of funds. 


tc?” The advantages offered by this Company to those desiring Life In- 
surance are unsurpassed by any other Institution of the kind. 


The greatexperience of its officers and managers renders it one of the strongest, 
most prosperous, and most trustworthy companies in the world. 


Having always been a purely Mutual Company, policyholders receive their insurance at 
cost ; and, being ably and economically managed, that cost is low. 
in the interests of policyholders alone. 


The Company is conducted 
In the decision of questions involving their rights, the 
invariable rule is to consider not alone the techuical legality of a claim, but its real justice. 


The non-forfeiture system of policies originated with this Company, in 1860, and has since 
been adopted—though sometimes in questionable forms—by all other companies. This feae 
ture saves millions of dollars every year to policyholders in this country, and 
for this they are indebted to the NEW YORK LIFE. The system as now perfected 
by the NEW YORK LIFE secures safety to the company (without which all interests are jeop- 
ardized) and JUSTICE to the insured. Every desirable form of policy issued, on practical plans 
and favorable terms. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAMIH. BEERS Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 


CASH CAPITAL, - ° - a 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - od 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, © ° ° 
Net Surplus, - Sd oy 


TOTAL ASSETS, - 2 . 


Cash in Banks........ 

Bonds and mor 

United ates Stocks (market value) 

Bank Stoc 

State and: Municipal Bonds “ 

ens on Stocks ie ot on enna —_ 

nterest due on is 

ppatance in aoe of pr Ah-y setes eéseseces 
ea 


Ae eeeeeeeee wees wae 


steers ereces 





J.H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


SUMMARY OF 


Held in the United States available for the PAYMENT of LOSSES by FIRE and for the 2340-118. 
Policyholders of FIRE INSURANCE: 


as, ‘peing first lien on Real Batate (worth u, 315,000) 


POCA... ccccececccccccce esses 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 
Fifticth Semi-annual Statement, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 18? 


$3,000,000 00 
1,795,699 50 
206,131 28 
1,179,042 38 


* $6,180,873 16 


ASSETS 







Eieett 
Hee 


7.950 
. .+.$6.180,873 16 
CHAS. d. MARTIN, President. 


A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand. 





The largest amount ot Life Insurance at the 
smallest oatiay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 
Office, Western Union Building, 


NEW YORK. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS.............. President. 
WM. E. STEVENS...........cceceeeees Secretary. 


Yearly Renewable Policies. 


The yearly-renewable policy isacontract at once 
simple, safe. «nd inexpensive. The protection of lite 
iosurance ts furnished for the whole of life or as lon; 
as needed, at actual current cost. exch year by itself. 
Large accumulations in the hands of the company 
are thus rendered unnecessary and the policybolder 
never bas at riek more than the actual cust of one 
year’s insurar.ce. 

In this way the dangers and defects of the old sya- 
tem are avoided and the protection of life insurance 
is offered upon a plan as simple, fair, and justas is 
a contract of fire insurance. 

cae for Circulars, giving rates and full explana- 
tions. 


¢@" GOOD AGENTS WANTED. #1 
1826. 1878. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 
779,325 44 


OO ree 
545,155 72 


Surplus 
Bec. ~ Joun DBVSRBOX, Pres. 
+» THOMBON, Ase’t Bec. 





Peer er eer ereeserereses 


wm. G. aa 
JOHN 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 23d, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1877. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, 


som ist January, 1877, to 3lst Decem- 
$4,710,665 83 


r, 187 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 


GE FN ig BEE le soc cdctdccgccesecceseccs 2,040,362 61 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... 96,751,028 44 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks; nor =eee Fire disconnected 

with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist dennary, 

1877, to 3lst December, 1877............ $4,902,331 08 
Losses paid during the same period.. $2,565,890 27 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... $947,923 86 


The Company has the following Assets, 


viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock City, Bank, and other Stocks . $10,565,958 0u 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise 1,163,200 00 








Real Estate = — due the Com- 
pany. estimated at —..... cece eseeeeee 17,436 O1 
Premium Notes and "pills Receivable.... 1360303 63 
Cash in Bank cece 255, 364 02 
Total Amount of Assets.......... $4 308.381 6 66 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi. 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of Februxry next, from which date ail interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
atthe time of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 








THEY CONTINENTAL 
\ LIFE 


Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 
CONN. 
ASSETS, 
$3,4:33,783.16. 
SURPLUS, 
8379,60'2.16 
Jas. 8. Parsons, 
President. 

A. 8. Winchester 








MUTUAL LIFE 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK.: 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


SSETS OVER 


$85,000,000, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 


Isaac F. Luoyn, Secretary. 





W. H. O. Banriarr Actuary 





tif which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company forthe year end- 
ing 8lst December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 
By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

J. D. JONES. FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS ALEX. V. BLAKE, 
W. H. H. MOOKK, DOLPH LEMOYNE 
LEWis CURTIS. OBT. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES L: W GEORGE W. LANK, 
DAVID LANE ROBERT L. STUAKT 
GORDON W. BUR RNHAM, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANIEL 8. MILL FRED CHAUNCEY. 
WM. STURGIS CHAS D. LEVERICH. 
JOSIAH 0. LOW HORACE GRAY. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
ROYAL PHELPS JOHN ELLIOTT 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
C. A HAND, WILLIAM H. FOUG, 
JOHN D HEWLETT, FET V. KING, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. _ THOs. B. CODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT. HORACE K. THURBER. 

J. D. JONES, President. 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 
This Company conducts its business under the New York 
Safety Fund Loan. 
ICES) 
100 & 1023 Broadway, N. 1 Cor. Court pad 
Montague Sts. and ‘6 mtSe.S B’k’n 


Cash on hand and in banks.. $185,411 64 
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payable on demand.. 
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office buildings in New You, Brooklyn, 
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e—unpaid, and balances in 
" the hands of Age 
Interest unpaid hoot this day).... 
Rents due and accrued ... 
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= late rted losses, un- 
a — 
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‘= THOUSANDS & 
\WORCESTER’S 
GREAT QUARTO 


PICTORIAL DICTIONARY, 


THis magnificent volume is offered by 
THE INDEPENDENT a8 a premium to Sub- 





scribers, Thousands, in every section of 
the country, have accepted our liberal 
terms, and are now the happy owners of 
this invaluable work. 

For the special information of every 
person, we will say that this Diction- 
ary which we offer is the very Jatest 
edition of this great work; that it is the 
regular quarto size and the largest volume 
printed; that it is also the best Pictorial 
edition and has 1854 pages; that it is 
strongly and handsomely bound im sheep, 
and is in every way equal to the very best 
books of its class—equal in every respect 
to the best seen at all the bookstores in the 
country. Every Dictionary sent is war- 
r inted to give entire satisfaction, or it may 
b: returned at our expense, and the money 
will positively be refunded. 

Still further, Worcester’s Quarto Dic- 
tionary is pow regarded by many of the 
most distinguished scholars, presidents 
and professors of colleges, universities 
and other educational institutions, edi- 
tors of the most popular newspapers and 
magazines, and others in the highest Jiter- 
ary positions, as by far the ablest, most 
reliable, and best Dictionary published in 
the English language—here or in Europe. 
It is growing rapidly in popularity day by 
day and year by year, and its sale has 
Other diction 
aries are laid aside in all directions, and 
Worcester is accepted as the standard work 
for practical use. 


never been so large as now. 


No other newspaper, 
either secular or religious, has ever offered 
such a valuable premium on such favorable 
terms to its subscribers. 
Any person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 
Three New Subscribers for One Year, 
and $9; or 
A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 
in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 


One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers 
and $9, can have this Dictionary; 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years 
subscription, strictly in advance. 


The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia free, or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 

The names of Subscribers sent us are 
all registered as received, and the Dic- 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 
therewith, in regular order. No more 
appropriate or useful gift could be desired 
for a son or daughter or friend than this; 
and it now can be had, practically, for 
nothing. It is a book for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator a whole library of 
ordinary trash called books. Every family, 
every Office, and every student should have 
this vast treasure-house of knowledge. It 
will pay a dividend every day of the year 
and every hour of the day—and will not 
atop payment, either. 





The JIuiependent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


$23 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ...... -83.00 
96 Numbers (6mos.), in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 “ — (8m0s.), “4 - 75 


4 “ (lmonth), “ ~ 35 
2 “ (2weeks), “ ¥ 20 
1 Number (1 week) “s = § 16 
52 Numbers, afver 4 months, * 3.56 
53 4 after 6 months, ; 4.00 


¢®” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money ina Registered 
Letter. The present registration system is virtually 
an absolute protection against losses by mail, and 
al) Postmasters are obliged to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

BUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. Butwhen a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O0. Bex 3787, Kew York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

3.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
Office or not. 

8.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them unca led for, is prima 
facte evidence of intentional fraud, 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION, 
(14 lines w the inch, 306 lines to the column.) 


Ordinary pmmeenes ° ‘Last Page& Business Notice 
GW. .. wcccnccvesncgecs 


1 DGIERD. 0000 00>ecessnnnere 
4times (one month). _20c.| 4 times (one month). 
1% “ (three months).66c./13 “ 
4 “ (six sod 600. | 26 







“ (twelve “ 500.162 “ (twelve “ ioe. 
nes ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS 
ERS eapdinns aeamapeconeumnneniis 
4 times (one month): ::: ihe: 
18 = (three months). od 
* six < > . Bbe, 
_— = CWOlVO “ — acccccccccccccccccccced 80c 





PUBLISHER'S NOTICES..... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, RACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES... awe DOLLARS PER AGATE 
RELIGIOUS NOTIONS............ Firry Cents A Line. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines, 
#1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance 
Address all letters to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-@, Bex 37*7 See York Clty. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1878. 


Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Amy 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection uth THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in additwn to 
the regular subscription price of Tak INDE 
PENDENT—VizZ., $3.00 per annum, 

These periodicals will be sent fram the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 








premiums, postage paid. on 
Agriculturist .........-++ssseeees $130 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly. ..........eeee 8 60 4 00 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 3800 
Frank Leslie’s Lilustrated Weekly. 8 60 400 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok........... 1% 230 
Hi * PRINS. 6.0 cvccgoccee . 8 60 ‘a 
Harper’s Weekly...........++e005 8360 4 
Harper’s Bazar. ..........seseeeee 360 400 
Bete SOMTMN .00ccccccccscnceess 175 200 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with pre- 

DA < cccsiesneseosenudsoes 115 1 30 
Frank Lrslie 8 Ladies’ Journal... 3 60 4 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 3 60 400 
Littell’s Living Age............+. 7 50 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 530 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 5 00 
8t. Nicholas Magazine............ 2 75 8 00 
Scribner’s Monthly............2+. 3 60 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 260 3 00 
Tne Literary World (Monthly), 

ee ae nos tee ie 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 130 1&0 
The Diustrated Christian Weexly. 225 2 5 
The Christian........c.cccscossee 75 100 
Priaceton _ BY? soseeee LOO) | —2 00 
International Keview (new eabs.). 450 5 WO 
Turf, Field, and Farm (new subs.) 450 5 00 
Forest and Stream.............. -350 400 
Eclectic Magazine................4W 6500 
Waverley Magazine.............. 409 6500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... so 6110 
“ Wide oe = Af oe 

Magazine for Yo eople.. 1 75 2 00 
New York Semi-Weekle Post’... Qa. 2 10 
Christian at Work 2 % 00 
ND PIMRION s s osc ccen cen ceees oe 5 2) 
Rural! New Yorker.........05. ere 2 50 





PREMIUMS. 
REV. JOSEPH COOK'S WORKS. 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, entitled ‘‘ Brotocy,” 
‘‘ 'TRANSCENDENTALISM,” and ‘‘ ORTHODOXY,” as premiums, embodying, in a revised 
and corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures. They are pub- 
lished in handsome book form, by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, and retail for 
$1.50 per volume. We will mail a copy of either volume, postpaid, to any subscriber 
of THE INDEPENDENT, new or old, who remits us $3 for for one year, in advance; or any 
two volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $550 for two years, in 
advance; or the three volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8 00 for 
3 years, in advance; or the book alone, postpaid, without Tux INDEPENDENT, for $1.5C. 
Extra sheets containing Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th to 
Dec. 27th can be obtained at this office for Twenty-five Cents extra. 
:0 


GREAT PREMIUM. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well 
known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance we 
will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume from 
the following list, also postage paid: 

. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 

Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 

David Copperfield. 520 pages. 

Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 

Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 

Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 

Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pp. 
Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 

9. Bleak House. 632 pages. 

10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 








11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 
Notes. 506 pages. 

12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectation 
514 pages. 

13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 page 

14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christma 
Stories. 356 pages. 

15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 
ef England, Master Humphrey’s Clock etc, 
560 pages. 


exreaeeeer 





Each additional Subscriber shall have an additional volume, postage paid. Each Sub 
scriber for two years shall have two volumes, and so on. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS sis DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the 

eatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 
some containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on paper of 
extra —* and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black 
and gold. Each volume furthermore contains sIxTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 
the celebrated American Artist, Sot. Eytinck, Jk. The original cost of the stereotype 


lates alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. 
ickens himself wrote: 


‘‘They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for char 
acter, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety 
which I greatly like.” 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee & Shepard) 
all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these Books can be seen at our Office and delivered per 
sonally to Subscribers when desired. The following Premiums are also given for one 
subscription, in advance, new or old: 


Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 
PATION PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel ee Size, 26x36. 
By Ritchie, one of the most celebrated engravers in the world. 


This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings published. It has a historic 
interest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best artists in the country 
(Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his 
entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, 
and Smith. The — oil painting has recently been presented to the United States 
Government by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of New York, who paid for the same $25,000. 

This engraving should find a place in every oftice or home in the country. 


“AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 


24x3814. By Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of the 
United States. 


‘“‘CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘« Ex President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
‘* Ex Vice President WILSON.” Fine Steel ae By Ritchie. 
‘““EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


Each of the above are the best pictures extant of the respective statesmen named 


“THH INNER LIPE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this Book have alreadv been Distributed. 


This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, 
funny Stories, and remarkable Ivcidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than can be found in any 
other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. C nter, in the = says that, while it was 
“written in a spirit of enthusiasm and aficction, which there has been no effort to disguise, the 
book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experievce and observation, frag- 
mentary, but TRUE in all essential particulars. re has been no disporition to select from, 
embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. The incidents given were 
not in any senee isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been 
throughout these pages to portray the man as he was reveuled to me, without any att mpt at 
idealization.” 

The book is crowded full of stories, anecdotes and other interesting matter, illustrating the 
character and genius of this gifted man. It gives « better insight into his ‘‘inner life’? than 
can be found elsewhere, and is altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful 
books of the kind ever published. 

This really wond tful book (the copyright of wnich » wow owned by THE INDEPENDENT 
will be sent by mail cours aid, at the ego price, $1.503 or it will be given away as a 
mium to EVERY stBsc BER, NEW or OLD. who sends us $3.00 for one year’s subscription 
in advance. For 5 Subscribers (and $15.00) an extra copy of the book will be yiven. 


in advance. 


REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums are given ovals postene prepaid, to any 
person paying $3.00 for one year’s subscription to THE IN EPEND 4 


We give but ONE premium for ONE year’s subscription. 
Subscription, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
¥ THE INDEPENDENT, 


Post-otice Box 2787,- - - - 251 Broadway, N.Y: 


dress 
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Young and Old. 


HER WEDDING DAY. 


BY EMMA BURT. 








SARAH, true and good and tender, 
Sarah mine ! 
Winged wishes do I send her, 
Loveliest wishes.to attend her, 
To encircle, to defend her, 
And entwine. 


In the circle we another, 

Something nearer than a brother, 
Will admit. 

Not the auld lang syne to sever, 

Not to take from us forever: 

Never, never, nay, oh! never; 
Not a bit ! 


But we will for aye remember, 
In this royalist September, 

78, 
How he brought her something kinder, 
Lovelier wreaths than we could find her, 
And began with them to bind her, 

On that date. 


Sarah, true and good and tender, 
Sarah mine ! 
Precious wishes do I send her, 
Rarest blessings Heaven lend her, 
May angelic love defend her— 
Love Divine. 
MINETTO, N.Y. 





A WOMAN’S MONUMENT. 


A SUGGESTIVE SKELCH OF THE TAJ OF 
AGRA, 





BY MRS. EMORY LYON. 


THE grandest and most beautiful monu- 
ment ever erected to the memory of a hu- 
man being rises in peerless state on the 
banks of the River Jumna, near the an- 
cient city of Agra, India. Writers of 
travel have almost exhausted the Eaglish 
language in attempts to describe this mau- 
soleum, built by the Mogul emperor, Shah 
Jehan, as the last resting-place of his be- 
loved wife, the brilliant empress, Moom- 
taj-i-Mahal. They tell of its architectural 
perfeciness, of the lavish wealth of mate- 
rial, the exquisite finish of the workman- 


ship, the elegance of the designs, and the 
marvelous elfect of the whole structure; 


till the reader is bewildered by all the 
magic of its domes and minarets, marble 
screens, wrought like lace-work, its innum- 
erable jewels and precious stones, and its 
noble, yet fairy-like proportions, 

The design of this sketch is suggestive, 
instead of exhaustive, and is intended 
rather to stimulate than to satisfy the curi- 
osity, and to prompt the reader to search 
the works of reliable travelers in those re- 
gions fora more minute and comprehen- 
sive account of this wonder of the East. 
Perhap: no de-cription is more interesting 
than that contained in the ‘‘ Land of the 
Veda” of this woman’s monument, by 
which the haughty Mohammedan emperor, 
Shah Jehan, has perpetuated through the 
ages his devotion as a lover and his mag- 
nificence as a sovereign. 

Some writers maintain that the royal 
lady who has for nearly two hundred and 
tifty years quietly reposed in this last 
sleeping-place of unparalleled loveliness 
is none other than the heroine of Moore’s 
“Light of the Harem,” the charming 
Nourmahal; and Prince Selim is her hus- 
band, Shah Jehan. But the best author- 
ities believe Nourmabal, Moore’s heroine, 
to be the wife of Jehangeer, the father of 
the Great Mogul, Shah Jehan. The poet 
has thrown a spell of beauty over the 
bold but cruel emperor, Jehangeer, and 
his brilliant empress, in his pretty idyl, 
‘*Light of the Harem.” 

In the scene where Nourmahal, weary 
of weeping in solitude, seeks again the 

presence of her offended husband, dis- 
guised as one of the singing-girls, she 
works a counter charm to the fairest of 
them, who has evidently attracted the at- 
tention of the monarch, and sings herself 
again into his favor by the song which 
closes with these words: 
“Oh! if there be an elysium on earth, 
It is this, it is this.” 

This Persian couplet is found tran- 
scribed in black letters on a slab of ala- 
baster in the Dewan Khass, at Delhi, now 
in ruins, but onee, with its celebrated Pea- 
cock Throne, the most magnificent recep- 
tion ball in the world. The lines are sup- 
posed to refer to the enchanting garden in 
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which the palace is situated, and Moore 
has substituted, probably for poetic smooth- 
ness, the Greek word elysium for the 
Oriental word paradise. i 
The truth concerning the royal Jeban- 
geer shows him in the light of an unscru- 
pulous tyrant, who basely procured the 
assassination of Nourmahal’s or Nour 
Jehan’s (the real name) first husband, that 
he might obtain ber for himself. She was 
one of the most brilliant and beautiful 
women of the East, and by her accom- 
plishments and talents obtained un- 
bounded influence over her husband, and 
received extraordinary marks of respect 
and honor, even to having her name 
joined with Jehangeer’s on the coins of the 
realm. 
Her early history is so romantic that it 
will be briefly related here. Her father, 
Khwaja Accas, was a native of Western 
Tartary, of good birth, but reduced in 
means. Possessed of fine natural ability, 
he was encouraged to leave his home and 
join some relatives at the Court of India. 
Accompained by his wife and two sons, he 
set out on his long, weary journey. Their 
supply of money was limited, and in cross- 
ing the Great Desert they were in great 
danger of perishing for want of food. At 
the time of this greatest need on their des 
ert journey a daughter was born to them, 
and the weary aod almost desperate par- 
ents decided to abandon their infant to the 
tender mercies of the desert. Covering 
this poor little waif with leaves, they en- 
deavored to pursue their journey and save 
themselves from starvation. One bullock 
was left, and the mother was placed on this 
and supported by the father. But before 
proceeding a mile from the lone shrub un- 
der which they had concealed the babe the 
mother’s heart asserted its rights and de- 
manded her child. Throwing herself from 
the bullock, with tears and cries, she ex- 
claimed: ‘‘My child! my child!” Accas, 
the father, touched by her sorrow, returned 
and brought the babe to its mother, and in 
a short time a caravan in the distance gave 
them renewed hope and they were saved. 
A rich man of the caravan supplied their 
needs and afterward gave bis influence for 
their advancement at Court. These emi- 
grants were destined to high honors in their 
new home. <Accas finally became first min- 
ister in the empire and high treasurer. 
His daughter, born in the desert and de- 
serted by her distracted parents, was none 
other than Nour Jehan, the ‘‘ Light of the 
World,” and the powerful and lovely Em. 
press of India. Her brother, Asuf Jan, be- 
came the father of Moom-taj-i-Mahal, the 
beloved Queen of Shah Jeban, in honor of 
whom he built this most superb monument, 
the Taj-Mahal. 

These Mohammedans regarded costly 
monuments for their friends as the highest 
expression of their affection, and Nour 
Jehan, far from remembering against her 
father the cruel desertion of her infancy, 
built after his death a memorial tomb, 
whose glories pale only in the presence of 
the wonderful Taj. Moom-taj, the empress, 
who sleeps in the quiet loveliness of this 
peerless tomb, reigned in the heart of her 
husband, the Great Mogul, not only by her 
beauty and fascination, but also by the 
force of her character and talents. She 
manifested so much capacity for managing 
state affairs that for years she was virtu- 
ally sovereign, the emperor willingly re- 
signing himself to ease and freedom from 
care. The sudden and fatal illness of the 
empress aroused him from his idle dreams 
and he procured the best medical skill to 
avert the dreaded calamity. Allin vain 
the physician’s art was plied. But before 
her death the beloved empress made two 
requests of Shah Jehan. One was that he 
should not marry again, to have children 
to contend with her’s for the royal succes- 
sion. The second request was that he would 
build a tomb to her memory. Both re- 
quests were faithfully observed, and the 
constant and devoted husband immediately 
commenced building the marvelous Taj. 
So glorious is it in its chaste beauty and 
costly perfectness that, though two hun- 
dred and fifty years have passed over its 
lofty dome and pinnacles, its luster is un- 
dimmed, and tbe conquerors of India, as 
well as the rebellious Sepoys, have never 
lifted a violent hand against it. 
Moom-taj-i-Mahal died in 1681 and her 
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tomb was twenty-two years in building. 
The labor was performed by twenty thou- 
sand men, at a cost of over fifteen millions 
of dollars. The material was pure white 
marble, ornamented with mosaic work of 
jéwels and precious stones. One’s imagin- 
ation fails when called to enumerate the 
thousands and tens of thousands of pounds 
of opals, rubies, emeralds, sapphires, car- 
nelian, coral, lapis-lazuli, agate, and onyx 
wrought into flowers and vines or forming 
letters of the Koran, and alla part of the 
interior and exterior decorations of the 
Taj. 

The entrance to the Taj is almost a pal- 
ace itself, and the whole structure rises in 
the midst of a beautiful garden, laid out 
with taste and adorned ~ith flowers and 
shaded by trees of the choicest kinds. The 
outside of the Taj is of dazzling whiteness, 
and in full light of noonday it is almost 
blinding in its brilliancy. For this reason 
the favorite hours for receiving first im- 
pressions of this wonder is at the morning 
twilight or by moonlight. Before sunrise 
persons take their post of observation at 
the gallery of the entrance-gate, and there, 
at a hight of sixty feet, with the dim outline 
of the mausoleum lying in dreamy state 
before them, they wait the coming of the 
day. The rosy dawn reveals faintly at first 
its fairy-like proportions, and as it grows 
rosier and the sun itself casts ardent glances 
on the half-concealed form it bursts upon 
the gaze radiant, glowing, and perfect. 

Entering the shrine itself, a look upward 
shows the lofty dome, rising in exquisite 
proportions far above the sarcophagi of 
the empress and the emperor by her 
side. The floor is of marble and jasper 
highly polished, and the wainscot is orna- 
mented with marble tablets, inwrought 
wito flowers formed of precious stones, 
The two tombs in the center are surround- 
ed by a white marble screen, about six feet 
high, and carved in open-work represent- 
ing flowers. The borders of the screen are 
inlaid with jewels, delineating with realis- 
tic effect the hues of the lily and the petals 
of the rose, the stems, leaves, and all 
parts being perfect. Some of the flowers 
have eighty different stones, so delicately 
inserted and so finely polished that they 
appear to be a natural growth io the mar- 
ble, rather than the cunning workmanship 
of the human hand. 

The most costly and exquisite designs are 
reserved for the cenotapn of the empress, 
The choicest flowers, delicately formed in 
the richest mosaic, may be compared to 
elegant embroidery on white satin. A 
single leaf of a carnation contains thirty- 
five different specimens of carnelian. One 
admirer declares that he counted three 
hundred different stones in a single flower. 

The name of the royal occupant is en- 
graven on the side of the tomb, in the same 
costly manner, together with the dates and 
her epitaph, as it would be cailed in our 
times, The inscriptior, translated from the 
Arabic, reads: ‘‘ Moom-taj i-Mahal [orna- 
ment of the palacr], Rame Begum [em- 
press], died 1631.” And on the one end a 
passage from the Koran, which, put into 
English, is: **‘ And defend us from tbe tribe 
of unbelievers.” Other sacred texts are 
inscribed on her tomb, Shah Jehan feeling 
that nothing was too sacred to be written 
on her shrine, His own tomb, placed 
thirty-five years after her death by the side 
of his beloved queen, is plainer; and filial 
affection seems to have thought it sacri- 
lege to engrave thereon passages of the 
Koran. Although this faithful emperor 
raised such a magnificent testimonial to 
the memory of bis empress, he did not omit 
the usual Mohammedan sign of feminine 
subjection on her tomb. The marble tab- 
let surmounts hers and the penbolder his, 
implying that a manly pen writes on the 
tablet of a woman’s heart what he will. 

It is said that a large part of the Koran is 
inscribed in precious stones or inlaid mar- 
ble on this marvelous edifice, either witbin 
or on the outside, and exquiske carving in 
the marble screens or curtains represent 
the most delicate lace work. 

During the reign of the Mogul emperors 
no Christian was allowed to set his foot 
within the Taj or draw near these sacred 
precincts. Princely provision was made 
for its care and services. Night and day 

the light of perfumed oil in golden lamps 

softly illumined the tomb; fresh flowers 
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were daily laid upon it; musicians allowed 

soft strains to wander through its hollowed 

arches and echo far up inthe dome. The 

call to prayer five times in the twenty- 

four hours sounded from the guardian 

minaret, and a high officer, commanding 

two thousand Sepoys, held unbroken watch 

over the building and grounds. Oc-asion- 

ally the solemn yet beautiful chamber of 

the dead was illuminated by Bengal lights, 

appropriately placed for displaying its 
jewels, its carvings, and all its grace of 
form and finish of decoration. 

An unknown author says: ‘‘ I have been 
to visit the Taj. Ihave returned full of 
emotion. My mind is enriched with vis- 
ions of ideal beauty. Imagination has 
never conceived a second Taj, nor had 

apything similar ever occurred to it. 
View the Taj ata distance, it is as the spirit 
of some happy dream, dweliing dim but 
pure upon the horizon of your hope.. Ap- 
proach it nearer, and its grandeur appears 
unlessened. Approach still nearer, and 
that which as a whole appeared so charm- 
ing, is found to be equally exquisite in the 
minutest detail. We dare not use in its 
praise language hackneyed in the service 
of every-day minds. We seek for it a new 
train of associations, a fresh range of 
ideas, a greener and more sacred corner in 
the repository of the heart. 

‘*In the Taj we fall upon a new and sep- 
arate creation, which never can become a 
style, since it never can be imitated. It is 
like some bright and newly-discovered 
winged thing, all beauteous in a beauty pz- 
culiar to itself and referable to no class or 
order on the rcll of zodlogy, which the 
whole world flocks to gaze upon with 
solemn delight, none presuming to desig- 
nate the lovely stranger nor to conjecture 
a kindred for it with the winged things cf 
the earth. Suftice it, Love was its author 
and Beauty its inspiration.” 


If these eloquent words seem merely the 
language of entbusiasm and a vivid imag- 
ination, it may be suid that they are en- 
dorsed by the most reliable writers of travel 
and used by*them as the fittest expression 
of the unique beauty of the Taj. 

Lady Sleeman, after visiting this monu- 
ment of conjugal devotion, remained si- 
lent, appxrently lost in admiration and 
overwhelmed with emotion. When asked 
by ber husband what she thought of the 
Taj, she said: ‘‘ 1 cannot tell you what I 
think, for I know not how to criticise such 
a building. But I can tell you what I feel. 
I would die to-morrow to have such another 
put over me.” 

And what more could a woman ask than 
that she be remembered in such stately and 
fitting magnificence; that in a bower of 
paradisaical loveliness dust shouid returo 
to dust? But when a woman’s heart, 
beating with sympathy and charity, re- 
members the millions of money and the 
years of servitude wrung out of the toiling 
millions of people to contribute to her per- 
sonal glory, she may well recali the wish, 
and prefer rather that her highest honor 
should be the thanksgiving of the widows 
and orphans, the gratitude of the sick and 
& prisoner whom she has visited, and the 
blessings of the poor, the tried, the tempted 
to whom she has held out a helpiog hand. 

As the name of the Empress Moom-taj-i- 
Mahal may be rendered the ornament of 
the palace, so ‘‘ Taj-Mahal”’ is ‘‘the Crown 
of Palaces.” Side by side sleep the hus- 
band and wife under the lofty dome raised 
high above their mausoleum; and, while all 
is glorious around them and jeweled letters 
record their names and tell of their virtues, 
a wonderful echo floats in the air above 
and verberates and reverberates in the 
archiog marble, till the listener is per- 
suaded almost that it is the music of 
angels. A flute or guitar softly played in 
the vault below, which is the real resting- 
place of the remains of the royal pair, 
awakens the most delicious answers from 
the perfect symmetry of dome, arches, and 
the whole interior of this exquisite di sign. 
“It baunts the air above and around. It 
rises, it falls, it swims mockingly, melt- 
ingly around. It is the very element with 
which sweet dreams sre builded. It is the 
melancholy echo of the past; it is the 
bright harpings of the future.” 

While all the beauties of the Taj were 
ordered by Sbah Jehan, it was designed by 
a French architect, Austin de Bordeux 
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His master-pieee, the Taj, sufficiently an- 
nounces his extraordinary ability, without 
a word of praise from the pen. The un- 
bounded confidence of the emperor gave 
him the title of the ‘‘ Jewel-handed,” and 
his salary was six thousand dollars in gold 
per annum, with perquisites aud presents. 
By his contemporaries in India he was called 
the ‘‘ Wonderful of the Age.” Besides 
building the Taj, he was architect of the 
palaces of Delhi and Agra, and at the time 
of his death was designing a silver ceiling 
fora room inthe palace at Agra. He is 
supposed to bave suffered the penalty of 
of his greatness and genius, being poisoned 
by some jealous Portuguese, who feared his 
great influence at court. 

While the fame of Austin is established 
by these noble creations of his genius in 
architecture, his designs were most skillful- 
ly supplemented and carried outby the 
finished and artistic workmanship of his 
artisans and decorators. Bishop Heber 
says: ‘‘ This people built like giants and 
finished like jewelers.” 

This woman’s monument still stands on 
the banks of the Agra, unharmed by the 
fingers of time or the rude touch of con- 
tending nations. The English possessors 
of the country guard it as carefully as did 
the Mohammedan emperors; and Chris- 
tian men and women may tread its jasper 
floors, and their songs of praise to the 
Messiah may re-echo far up in its lofty 
dome and softly fall over the marble couch 
of the Empress of India. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





Selections, 
DOT LEEDLE LOWEEZA. 
How dear to dis heart vas mine grandshild, 


Loweeza ! 
Dot shveet leedie taughter of Yawcob mine 
oO ! 


I refer vas tired to hug and to shqueeze her 
Vhen home I gets back und der day’s vork 
vas done. 
Vhen I was avay, oh! I kaow dot she miss me, 
For vhen [ come homevard she rushes bell- 


mell, 
Und poots oup dot shveet leedle mout’ for to 
iss me— 
Her ‘‘ darling oldt gampa,’’ dot she lofe so 
vell. 


Katrina, mine frau, she could not do mitoud 
her, 
She vas sooch a gomfort to bef fay py roy : 
Dot «hild she makes efry von happy aboudt ber, 
Like sunshine she drife all dheir droubles 


avay. 
She holdt der vool yarn vhile Katrina she vind 


She pring ber dot camfire bottle to shmell ; 
She fetch me mine bipe, too, vhen I don’d can 
find it 
Dot plue-eyed Loweeza, dot lofe me so vell. 


How shveet, vben der toils off der veek vas a)] 
ofer, 
Und Sunday vus come, mit its quiet and rest, 
To valk mit dot shild ’mong der daises und 
clofer 
Und look at der leedle birds building dhetr 
pest | 
Her prizht leedle eyes, how dhey shparkle mit 
bleasure ; 
Her laugh, it rings oudt shust so clear asa 


I dink dhere vas nopody haf sooch a treasure 
As dot shmall Lowe: za, dot lofe me s0 vell. 


Vhen vinter vas come, mit its coldt, -htormy 
veddher, 

Katrina und | ve musd sit iu her house 

Und dalk off der bast, by de fireside togedder, 
Or blay mit dot taughter off our Yawcob 

trauss. 

Oldt age mit its wrinkles pegins to remind us 

Ve gannot shtay long mit our shildren to 


well; 
But soon ve shall meet mit der poys left pehind 


us, 
Und dot shveet Loweeza, dot lofe us so vell. 
CHARLEs F. ADAMS, in the ‘‘ Detroit Free Press,” 





THE CARPET-BAG GOVERNMENTS. 


A GREATER blunder was never enacted 
than for the people of the North to chime 
in with tbe aristocracy of the South to 
make the term ‘*‘ carpet-bagger” a reproach. 
The term ought to have been seized with 
alacrity in all anti-slavery and Republican 
quartrrs and made a party rallying-cry, for 
it holds in itself suggestions of the only 
possible mode of regeneration of Southern 
society. The carpet-bagger was the legit- 
imate outcome of the war and of the abo- 
lition of slavery. If we had any business 
in interfering with the old order of society 
in the South at all, we had the right to the 
only peaceable means of giving effect to 
that interference—to wit, to put in per- 
sonal appearance in the South for the pur- 
pose of teaching the ignorant, of reorgan 
izing labor on the wages basis, of practic- 
ing the professions, of guiding politics on 
the majority principle. 

Whoever went to the South with this in- 
tent, of course, would incur the hatred of 
the old slaveholding aristocracy, and they 
would attempt to brand him with odium. 
The term which they chose for this pur- 
pose is one which on its face betrays their 
animus. Thereis nothing about the term 
suggestive of corruption or wrong. The 

Southern aristocracy did not take it up be- 
cause they wanted to stamp any moral evil 
by iteuse. In their mouths it was mingled 


whine and contempt, resultant upon their 
baffled ambition. It is said our noses are out 
of joint. Here comes the new man with the 
new idea, and we want neither. We want 
nothing that is not Southern born and 
Southern bred and that is not loyal to the 
old régime. It simply meant a Northener. 
And Northern people have helped this old 
reactionary aristocracy into rossession of 
tbe Southern situation as of old by bandy- 
ing about its pet term of reproach. There 
are two prominent excuses for this course; 
but neither of them is valid. The one is 
that the carpet-baggers were corrupt. That 
is simply untrue. The mass of men who 
went from the North to the South on the 
close of the war were no worse than the 
msss of men who in this generation went 
from the East to the West. Probably no 
other emigration in this country ever con- 
tained within itself a larger proportion of 
men and women of high and noble aim 
than that which turned southward as our 
army came home. ‘Teachers went there to 
* Scatter before their swift advance 
The derkness and the ignorance 


The pride, the Just, the squalid sloth, 
Which nurtured Treason’s monstrous growth.” 


Citizens went there not only to make for- 
tunes; but to inspire Southern society with 
ideas of the nobility of industry and thrift. 
And young men went there, let it be con- 
fessed, with political ambition; but with 
as pure intent as reignsin the bosoms of 
their fellows whom they left in the North, 

But all these classes were as hateful to 
Southern society as those of base intent. 
They were all lumped together as ‘‘ carpet- 
baggers,” and the good, as well as the bad 
and indifferent, were put under ban. 
Some bad men got office. That may be 
true. But that fact was. seized upon to 
create a prejudice against all immigrants, 
of whatever character. It was surely pos 
sible to stigmatize the corrupt individuals 
as corrupt; to make Jobn Smith, if he was 
bad, bear the infamy of his own misdeeds, 
There is no meaner meanness than to at- 
tempt to make a class bear the opprobrium 
which belongs only to an individual man. 
But, even if carpet baggers were corrupt, 
they were not such a /usws, such a sport 
in Southern experience that any great 
astonishment was in place. Mississippi 
had had corrupt politicians under the old 
order—enough to wreck the credit of the 
state and to lead to repudiation. 

The Southern politician bad lived by 
corruptly appropriating the labor of the 
Negro, without pay; and it is not very 
Strange that, when the Negro came to legis- 
late, he should bave had un easy conscience 
about voting taxes on the ownere of the old 
plantations, nor strange that some of the 
new politicians should have been ready to 
take advantage of this altered state of 
things. 

It is not true that all the so-called carpet- 
bag governments were corrupt. Some of 
them can show as good a record as has 
been made in legislation North or South. 
Neither is it true that all the extravagance 
of the carpet-bag governments was corrup- 
tion. The world was then wild with reck- 
lessness ; a thousand things seemed every- 
where feasible that now seem impossible. 
Misjudgment is not malice ‘aforetbought. 
There was much of the former in the North 
in legislation and in enterprise, as well as 
in the South, and disaster has overtaken it 
here, as well as there. But when it comes 
to corruption, what has been the gain in 
handing back the governments of the 
South to the old aristocracy? To no single 
carpet-bagger can be traced the gigantic 
corruption of the present treasurer of the 
State of Missouri, who was put in office by 
this very reaction to the old condition. 

No. We have allowed the South to put 
in our mouths aterm whose only significa- 
tion in the minds of the old aristocracy is 
denial of any results of the war, philan- 
thropic, industrial, or political. 

The other excuse is that Southern society 
must rest on its natural basis. Pray what 
is the natural basis of Southern society? 
The only natural basis of society that a Re- 
publicun, a Democrat can conceive of is 
the free expression of individual opinion, 
and then of individual will, through the 
ballot. For that principle the carpet-bag 
governments stood, und there is no such 
array of evidence as to compel the belief 
that a successful issue would not have 
been wrought out for Southern society on 
that basis—allowance being made for 
errors and even corruptions inevitable to 
the condition. 

The question comes: Is the ‘‘ shot-gun 
policy” the ‘‘natural basis” of society? 
It is said we must deliver the Negro 
to his natural protectors. Are we doing 
that? Who is a man’s natural pro- 
tector — the man who puts a pistol to 
his ear and inthat attitude gives direc- 
tions? The Negro has never gravitated 
to his old master. He has come to vote his 
old master’s ticket only by compulsion. 

We are told that a man going South finds 
no trouble, if he minds his own business 
and does not meddle with Southern affairs. 
But what does a man of any generousness 
of spirit or spunk of character go South 
for, except to meddle with Southern affairs 
as he wants to? Suppose we could not stay 
at the North unless we let alone Northern 
affairs. It is a melancholy conclusion to 
be convinced that the late war was idle in 
its results; but we are falling back, as of 
old. to let the planter dictate the situation. 





State rights are as rampant in South 


Carolina as in the days of General Jack- 
son. The ‘page policy” has made the 
Negro as nul politically as he was before 
emancipation; and nothing has contrib- 
uted to this deplorable result more than our 
cowardly betrayal of the carpet-bagger.— 
Rev. C. CavEkNO, in ‘The Advance,” 





AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 


Or our capacity to preserve our system 
and to work out good ends with it Mr. 
Gladstone is heartily hopeful. He writes; 

‘*Butif there be those in this country 
who think that American democracy means 
public levity and intempernnee, or a lack 
of skilland sagacity in politics, or the 
absence of self-command «and self-denial, 
let them bear in mind a few of the most 
salient and recent facts of history, which 
may profitably be recommended to their 
reflections. We emancipsted a million of 
Negroes by peaceful legislation. America 
liberated four or five millions by a bloody 
civi) war; yet the industry and exports of 
the Southern States are maintained, while 
those of our Negro colonies have dwindled. 
The South enjoys all its franchises; but we 
have, proh pudor! found no better method 
of providing for peace and order in 
Jameica, the chief of our islands, than by 
the hard and vulgar, even where needful, 
expedient of abolishing entirely its repre- 
sentative institutions. 

‘The civil war compelled the States, 
both North and South, to train and em- 
body a million and a half of men, and to 
present to view the greatest, instead of the 
smallest, armed forces in the world. 
Here there was supposed to arise a double 
danger. First, that, on a sudden cessation 
of the war, military life and habits could 
not be shaken off, and, having become 
rudely and widely predominant, would 
bias the country toward an aggressive 
policy or, still worse, would find vent in 
predatory or revolutionary operations. 
Secondly, that a military caste would 
grow up, with its habits of exclusiveness 
and command, and would influence the 
tone of politics ina direction adverse to 
republicanfreedom. But both apprehen- 
sions proved to be wholly imaginary. The 
innumerable soldiery was at once dissolved. 
Cincinnatus, no longer a unique example, 
became the commonplace of every day, the 
type and mold of a nation. The whole 
enormous mass quietly resumed the habits 
of social life. The generals of yesterday 
were the editors, the secretaries, and the 
solicitors of to-day. The just jealousy of 
the state.gave life to the no 
maxim of Judge Blackstone, who de- 
nounced as perilous the erection of a 
separate profession of arms in a free 
country. The standing army, expanded 
yA the heat of civil contest to gigantic 
dimensions, settled down again into the 
framework of a miniature with the return- 
ing temperature of civil life, and became 8 
power well nigh invisible, from its minute- 
ness, amid the powers which sway the 
movements of a society exceeding forty 
millions. 

‘More remarkable still was the financial 
sequel to the great conflict. The internal 
taxation for federal purposes, which be- 
fore its commencement had been unknown, 
was raised, in obedience to an exigency of 
life and death, so as to exceed every 
present and every past example. It pur- 
sued and worried all the transactions of 
life. Theinterest of the American debt 
grew to be the highest in the world, and 
the capital touched £560,000,000. Here 
was provided for the faith and patience of 
the people a touchstone of extreme severity. 
In England, at the close of the great 
French War, the propertied classes, who 
were supreme in Parliament, at once 
rebelled against the Tory government, 
and refused to prolong the income tax 
even fora single year. We talked big, 
both then and now, about the payment of 
our national debt; but sixty-three yeurs 
have now elapsed, all of them except two 
called years of peace, and we have re- 
duced the huge total by about one-ninth, 
That is to say, by little over £100 000,000, 
or scarcely more than £1,500,000 a year. 
This is the conduct of a state elaborately 
digested into orders and degrees, famed 
for wisdom and forethought and consoli- 
dated by a long experience. But America 
continued long to bear, on her unaccus- 
tomed und still smarting shoulders, the 
burden of the war taxation. In twelve 
years she has reduced her debt by £158,000,- 
000, or at the rate of £13,000,000 for every 
year. In each twelve months she has done 
what we did in eight years. Her self- 
command, self-denial, and wise fore- 
thought for the future have been, to say 
the least, eight-fold ours. These are facts 
which redound greatly to her honor; and 
the historian will record with surprise that 
an enfranchised nation tolerated burdens 
which in this country a selected class, 
possessed of the representation, did not 
dare to face, and that the most unmitigated 
democracy known to the annals of 
the world resolutely reduced at its own 
cost prospective liabilities of the state, 
which the aristocratic and plutocratic 
and monarchical government of the United 
Kingdom has been contented ignohly to 
pe om over to posterity. And such facts 
should be told out. It is our faslion so to 





tell them, against as-well as for ourselves; 
and the record of them may some day be 


among the means of stirring us up to a 
policy more worthy of the name and fame 
of England.” 


ASCENT OF VESUVIUS. 


To THE Epiror. 

Sir:—Througo your columns I trust to 
reach the eyes of some English and Amer- 
ican travelers who have it in mind to visit 
Mount Vesuviug this season. Perhaps the 
event to be narrated will be novel to noone 
who has ascended the mountain within 
some years past; but strangers to Naples 
rarely go there prepared for such an occur- 
rence. ; 

During the past week two American 
ladies, of strength and pluck, determined 
to venture to the crater of the volcano. 
They were informed at the hotel, and also 
by a trusty guide, that there was no danger 
from the condition of the mountain; but 
the journey sbould be preformed at nigh!, 
as the heat of the day was oppressive. 
They were advised to be on the cone by 
sunrise. A gentleman, who wasa stranger 
to them and perhaps Jess plucky, but who 
proved good company, agreed to accom- 
pany them; and the three employed a safe 
courier, who spoke English. 

The party went to Pompeii in the after- 
noon, rested from 7 till 12 o'clock, and 
then at midnight, after a cup of strong 
coffee, started out upon what they supposed 
must prove to them a delightful excursion. 
Before the cone was reached various at- 
tachés of the expedition appeared, and they 
were told that these were all necessary. 
When counted, they proved to be ten in 
number—a ‘‘ mountain guide,” two torch- 
bearers, six ‘‘ helpers” for the climbers (two 
to ge and one ‘‘helper” for the chief 
guide. 

During the ascent the wind, which had 
been blowing gently. increased to quite a 
gale. The ashes and scorie came into the 
ladies’ faces, filling eyes, nose, and mouth, 
blowing off hats, and, what was even 
worse, blowing out the two torches and 
preventing their use. Upin the dark on 
such a night—fancy it! 

But, thus far, one’s sympathies may net 
be with the ladies; because it would seem 
that the night only proved a bad ore, and 
that risk all must take who ascend Vesuvi- 
us in the night. The worst, however, was 
still to come, and this, surely, they cculd 
hot have foreseen or prevented. 

By3 a.m. all were at the summit. The 
wind howled and blew sulphurous smoke 
into their lungs and eyes, and the fires only 
partly lighted up the darkness and gloom. 

en the ten Italians asked the ladies to 
decend into the outer crater, in order to 
compel them to pay a fer fur an ** extra. 
They declined to go. The courier was ap- 
pealed to for his influence to induce them 
togo. He simply asked them if they 
wished to go; and upon their saying no 
told the men so. They became only the 
more exasperated, and began quarreling 
with the courier. He remained good-na- 
tured; but they bantered him, clenched 
their fists, and then went through a scene 
which beggars description. Fancy the 
nigbt, the place, the persons—two ladies 
anda stranger, with ten Italians bent on 
robbing them of money—and these demons 
before the glare of this little hell, fighting 

the courier himself! Imagine, if you can, 
the terror which overcame the ladies-—the 
fear lest they should be carried into the 
crater by force, or robbed, or in some way 
prevented from descending the mountain 
peaceably—and fancy such ascene oc- 
cupying nearly two hours, or almost till 
5 a.M., when the day broke! 

It would take a column of The Times to 
describe the whole occurrence. I will only 
add in relation to the above tbat the ladies 
had desired to be carried up the cone on 
the chairs always in waiting; but were 
asked 40f. each for that, service—nearly £5 
for the tnree; and that, in consequence of 
the conduct of the men, no pleasure what- 
ever was derived at the summit. At8 A.M. 
they reached Pompeii again, glad to be 
with civilized people, although drenched 
to the skin by the rain, which began at 7 
and which they hurried through on horse- 
back, in order to be out of the reach of all 
the scoundrels who seemedto infest the 
region of Vesuvius, 

st week in Rome a gentleman told me 
he had, two days before, been up Vesuvius 
in the day-time with a guide. That when 
on the summit 50/. extra was demanded by 
his guide and others, and he was obliged 
to pay it, in order togbe premitted to de- 





nd, 

Has the Italian Government no means of 
protecting peaceable travelers from such 
robberies and brigandage as this? 

Yours, obediently, 
—A. V. D. H., in ‘“‘ London Times,” 
GENOA, Sept. 7th. 





BUTTER STORES IN PARIS. 


WHILE waiting for our breakfast one 
mornivg in a cremerie, in Paris, much 
frequented by foreigners, my friend, 
Madame B—, said: ‘‘I can point you out 
every American breakfasting here.” 

I looked around at the people seated at 
the different tables, and wondered if she 
were speaking seriously. In these days, 
when fashion reduces costume and coiffure 
to such uniformity and when the blood. 





of every civilized race is mixed to a great 























October 10, 1878:] 


extent with that of every other, distin- 
guishing nationality at sight appeared tome 
impossible. I asked my friend her 


secret, 
*“‘Oh! it is no secret,” she replied, 
smiling. ‘‘I don’t pretend to tell except 


when they are taking breakfast. They all 
put salt on their butter.” 

‘Your acuteness applies only to break- 
fast, then?” Isaid. ‘‘ At dinner it would 
not serve you, I suppose.” I said this ina 
kind of savage way, having the common 
weakness that makes all people abroad de- 
fend their countrymen. 

‘*No,” she said. ‘‘ We never put butter 
on the dinner-table.” A fact 1 bad at the 
moment forgotten. 

Itistrue that the only salted butter you 
ever find in Paris is the American butter 
(Beurre Americain); but there this is used 
only for cooking, andis never sold in 
butter stores, but in groceries. It is our 
common tub butter. The French butter— 
the finest possible product of its kind—is 
sold in the butter stores scattered all over 
the city, which furnish nothing but dairy 
products and eggs. These stores are gener- 
ally models of order and neatness. Young 
girls or women, in snowy caps and aprons, 
courteous and obliging, serve the custom- 
ers; while a responsible-looking matron sits 
at the desk, supervising the business and 
keeping the books. In Paris women seem 
to have monopolized the occupation of 
book-keeping. 

One of the butter stores of Paris I re- 
member especially, and will briefly de- 
scribe it. It was near the grand market 
(La Halle). The large window on the 
light ofthe entrance always contained a 
large loosely-arranged bouquet of fresh 
flowers, apparently gatherea from some 
rural garden, There was nothing else in 
the window except a glass-covered stand, 
containing Rondon cheeses and the double 
creme suisse. Inside, there was a long 
horse-shoe counter, where eggs and cheese 
were sold; and on either side marble tables, 
each containing about four huge masses of 
butter, some likean inverted butter-firkin. 
Over each mass was hung a delicate silver 
wire, about two fect long, both ends ter- 
minating in a piece of cork. With this 
wire the saleswoman would cut, almost 
always exactly, any amount ordered ,from a 
demiquart (walf a quarter) to a pound. It 
being a costly product and always pur- 
chased daily, small quantities are the rule. 
To separate the quantity ordered, lay it on 
a square of delicate white paper on the little 
scales, weigh it, pinch the corners of the 
paper together, and place it on the coul 
lettuces in your basket is the work of a 
very few seconds with these expert sales- 
women. Lettuces you would be sure to 
have In your vasket, -for~-no-one goes to 
market in Paris without buying them, they 
are so crisp and fresh; and naturally you 
yon would purchase butter after every- 
thing else, that it might reach home in the 
freshest possible statle.—MARIE HOwLAND, 
in ‘* Harper's Magazine’ for October. 





Tne church at the White Sulphur be- 
longs to the Methodists. The High Cburch 
priests used to collect at sunrise a lot of 
women in disheveled hair and loose robes 
and hold a sort of mild mass in it. The 
sacred gown, when “‘ off duty,” was hung 
in the wardrobe of the bachelor pastor of 
our church, who used a room in the base- 
ment for study and sleep. 

As the story goes, he, in a dim light, 
mistook the surplice for his night-robe, and 
so slept soundly but sacrilegiously in it. 
Early inthe morning the ritualistic rector, 
followed by his flock, in hasty toilets, 
hurried to the celebration of the service. 
He entered tne bed-room of our brother, 
who, ignorant of his awful crime, arose 
from his bed to salute him. 

The rector swooned. 

‘*And when the messenger made mention 
that the ark of God was taken by the Philis- 
tines Eli fell from his seat backward and 
his neck brake.” 

It took all the smelling-bottles at the 
‘* White” to bring him to. 


ADMISSION TO ENGLISH UNIVERS- 
ITIES. 








Tue English universities are not so stiff 
and precise as the American colleges. In 
America everything is done by a written 
constitution, unyielding asa steel bar. A 
young man must have studied just so much 
or he cannot ‘‘enter college.” In Cam- 
bridge, England, a young man of any degree 
of attainment, however small, can enter 
college, pay his ‘caution money,” put 
himself under the college tutors or hire 
one of his own, and just as soon as he can 
pass his ‘‘little go’ examination be is 
matriculated, and usually within three 
years thereatter be has his B.A. As it re- 
gards scholarship for tne bare degrees, 
America is much the higher; but for honors 
there is no limit to what may be required. 
—Chancellor Haven. 





LADIES! 





BEWAREot 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


POND’S EXTRACT, 


THE UNIVERSAL FAMILY REME- 
DY AND SPECIFIC FOR IN- 
FLAMMATORY DISEASES 
AND HEMORRHACES. 


POND'S EXTRACT 


S EYE DISEASES. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., August 27th, 1878. 
Tond’s Extraét Co.: 

Gentlemen:—About one year ago ‘ Ptery 
gion’’ commenced growing upon both of my 
eyes. I consulted several pbysiciane, all of 
them saying that a surgical operation would 
, be necessary. I also consulted a celebrated 
oculist in Chicago, who agreed with the doc- 
tors in their opinion. Six months ago my eye- 
lids became somewhat inflamed, and | used 
Pond’s Extract as a wash, diluted one-half with 
rain-water. fo ashort time | noticed that the 
‘“¢ Pterygion’”’ was gradually growing smaller. 
I then began to use the Extract stronger, and 
coutinued todo so until 1 was able to use it 
ciear, bathing the eyes freely three times per 
day. Atthe time I commeneed the use of the 
Extract the sight of ove eye was much im- 
sig and both were being rapidly covered. 

he disease is now entirely removed from one 
eye aud nearly so from the uther. If this 
statement will be of any use to you or others, 
you are at liberty to use it as you pleuse. 

Respectfully, E. T. LOVERING. 


POND'S EXTRACT 


CURES SPRAINS. 


THIRD NATIONAL BANK, | 
New York, July 10th, 1878, § 
Pond’s Hxtract Uo.: 

Gentlemen :—I jumped from a raflroad car 
and sprained m, knee very badly, and when I 
arrived at my home not only found it painful, 
but badly swollev. I applied hot clothe, cam- 

horated ofl, and other remedies, without re- 
ief, natil a friend suggested Fund’s Hztract. 1 
sent for some, and, to my great surprise, fif- 
teen minutes from the first application the 
pain had nearly all gone. Atter the second ap- 
plication I went comfortubly to sleep, and 
walked to business the next day, a di-tance of 
overa mile. People who have had sprained 
limbs will Bcarccly credit this, as a spraio is an 
obstinate toning to cure, and I fully «xpected 
to be confined to my house for weeks; but the 
effect of your Hxtract was traly magical iv wy 
case, Very respectfully youre, 


J. L. THOMPSON. 


POND’S EXTRACT 


FOR TOILET USE. 
UNITED STATES —— a t 
” J dus 1 » 5 ° 
rents OP AGT OND.. Can dois. 34 


Gentlemen :—1 have been using Jond’s Fr- 
tract as a wash for the face after shaving, 
and among the many articles I have used for 
the purpose mentioned your Fztract is pre- 
eminentiy the best. It is far better than bey 
rum. 1| have recommended it to other gentle- 
men, and of the dozen or more that have tried 
it all are continuing its use and are as greatly 
pleased with it as myself. I believe if you 
would more generally make known the bevefits 
of Fond’s Hetract as a wash for the face after 
shaving you would confer a favor on the pub- 
lic. I have ouly been induced to write this 
from the beneficial effects derived from the 
use of ond’s Hztract, and you may make what- 
ever use you like of this letter. 

ours, very truly, 


ARTHUR W. CROSSLEY. 


POND'S EXTRACT 


FOR CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


SeasipE Home, Aug. 26tb, 1878, 
To the Pond’s Extract Company: 

Gentlemen :—Your supply of Jond’s Extract 
came duly to hand and 18 duly appreciatea. 
Scarcely a day passes that I do not have occa- 
sion to use the Hxtract, and invariably with 
good results, 

Thanking you for your generous gift, 

1 ain yours, etc., 
WILLIAM SIMPSON, M.D., 
Resvdent Lhysician, Seaside Hume. 








A distinguished clergyman writes: 
Warsaw, Inp., August 6th, 1873. 
To the Poud’s Extract Co.: 


Uneolicited, 1 send the following grateful 
acknowledgment of the excellence of yvuur 
medicine. On Sunday week I caught a very 
severe cold after service, and on Monday I felt 
sore all over—every bone ached ; but on Tues- 
day I was seized with retention of the urine. 
For six hours I suffered the most excrueiating 
agony, the lact three of which there was total 
suppression, with a constant desire, and I was 
compelled to make the effort to relicve myself, 
but without any good result, Having heard of 
your Frtract, I sent for some, and am happy to 
place on record the fact that, alter taking 
toree teaspoontuls and two outward applica- 
tions, 1 obtained relief. Had it not come when 
it did, J feel 1 could not have survived very 
long. I strongly recommend the Fztract to all 
who may be afflicted as I was asa sure and 
certain relief. 


Yours, very gretefaliy. 
W. 8. SPEIRS, A. M., 
Rector St. Anarew’s Church. 


P. 8.—You are at perfect liverty to use my 
letter anywhere and everywhere you see fil. 
Such valuable medicine is just what protes- 
sional men of sedentary habits require. 1am 
very thankful for the relief it bas given me 
and the assurance that 1 will never again 
suffer as 1 have done. oreo 

“ele 





“POND'S EXTRACT. 


CHINA AND GLASS. 
Davis Collamore & Co. 


have the pl to the ing of their 

new store, No. 921 Broadway, corner of 2ist Street, 

for business on MONDAY MORNING, Sept. 24, 
THANKING THEIR PATRONS 

for business in the past and hoping fur an increase 

in their new and central location. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 


from the Worcester Royal Copeland, Minton, and 
Wedgwoods. 


BENNETT FAIENCE. 


A new lot. Some choice pieces. 


BRONZE GLASS. 


FAO-SIMILES of Dr. SCHLIEMANN’S DISCOV- 
ERIES AT TROY. The originals are in the Sout 
Kensington Museum and the copies are wonderful 
imitations. 

¢#™ Attention paidto MATCHING OLD CHINA 


AND GLASS, 
ARCHERY, 
LAWN TENNIS, 
AND ALL 
OUT-DOOR SPORTS, TOYS, 
GAMES. 

Only Genuine St Germain 
Student Lamp. 
French China, Glassware, 
a Clocks, Bronzes, 

. Statuary, 


4 for p ts, at moderate 
a prices. 


y C.F. A. HINRICHS, 


(Established 1801), 
29, 31. and 33 PARK PLACE, 
foot N. W. corner Metropolitan Mlevated Raiiway. 


FRANK W. WHITE, ~ 


(Late W. J. GRAHAM). 


LOOKING GLASSES 


and Picture Frames, 
No. 82 BOWERY, 


New York. 


OLD SATSUMA, 


Our Mr. Collamore having 
just returned from a tour 
around the world in pursuit 

of NOVELTIES in POT- 

TERY, etc., we invite our 
customers and the public 
generally to call and exam- 
ine his selectionsin Japan- 
ese Curtos, Chinese, French, 
and English Pottery, etc. 


Gilmam Collamore & Co., 


No. 731 BROADWAY, 
ONE DOOR ABOVE WAVERLEY PLACE. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 


Manufactured by the American Carpet Lining Co., 


98 THOMAS STREET. N. Y. 


HORSFORD’S 


ACID PHOSPHATE 


MAKES A DELICIOUS 


SUMMER DRINK, 
WITH WATER ANDSUGAR ONLY, 


and is superior to Lime Juice or Lemons in making 
“Lemonade” or * Punch,” being more healthful 
than eitner. 

It restores enfeebled digestion, imparts vitality, and 
corrects all feeling of lassitude, so common in mid- 
summer. 

Its use prevents sunstroke and cures the prostra- 
tion following same. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate cures Headache, 
Wakefulness, Urinary difficulties, and derangement 
of the nervous system generally. 

It is the best Tonic known, furnishing sustenance 
for both Brain and Body, 

Manufactured according to the directions of Prof. 
E.N. Horsford, by the RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Providence, R. I. 

A pamphlet, more thoroughly descriptive, will be 
sent free by mail on adoressing the manufacturers. 


The most 
rem»rkable 
Biuing ever 

rod uced. 


ay be used 
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as a dye. Sam- 
ples ve mail, 10c. 
. BRIDE & CO., 
297 Broadway, New 
York, 
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GREAT PREMIUM. 


CARPENTER’S PICTURE. 





THE immensely valuable oil painting, by 
Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, of this city, enti- 
tled ‘‘Abrabam Lincoln Signing the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,” was presented re- 
cently by its owner (Mrs. Elizabeth Thomp- 
son) to the Government of the United 
States. It has been placed in the Capitol, 
beside the old and famous pictures of 
Trumbull and others ; and in all future 
years will be regaried as one of the most 
valuable works of art in existence, here or 
elsewhere. The price paid to Mr. Car- 
penter by Mrs. Thompson for the picture, 
it is understood, was $25,000. 

Several years ago Tue INDEPENDENT 
bought of Mr. Carpenter, for $8,000, a fae- 
simile steel engraving (by Ritchie) of this 
great painting, and has since distributed 
nearly 20,000 copies as premiums to its sub- 
ecribers in every section of the country. 
The demand still continues; and the recent 
gift of the original picture to the Govern- 
ment has made this beautiful and life-like 
engraving more popular with the people 
than ever before. The engraving contains 
a perfect likeness of President Lincoln and 
each member of his Cabinet—viz., Seward, 
Chase, Stanton, Welles, Blair, Bates, and 
Smith. 

We wish to state that the price of this 
engraving before the purchase of the steel 
plate by The INDEPENDENT was $20 for 
ordinary prints and $30 for ‘‘artist’s 
proofs,” We now offer to present a copy 
of this engraving (size 26 by 36) to any per- 
son who will subscribe for Turk INDEPEND- 
ENT for one year and pay our regular price, 
$3, in advance, for the same 

ARTIST-PROOF COPY, 

Any person subscribing for four years in 
advance, and sending us $12, will be pre- 
sented with an ‘‘artist-proof copy” of this 
engraving, with the artist’s—Mr. Ritchie’s 
—name (in verification) attached. We have 
a few copies only of the latter left, and no 
more, of course, can be had at any price. 

The “artist- proof’ copy, to insure 
safety, will be sent by express. The ordi- 
nary “prints” will be sent by mail, on 
roller. 

We are now ready to fill orders promptly 
for this magnificent steel engraving on the 
terms above named. For further particu- 
lars see premium page. 

———E—EE 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





We have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders fer Tak INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we bave 
made arrangements with Koch, sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers — half a vear. The 
cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each ithe usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 
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Larm aud nd Garden, 


WINDOW-GARDENING. 





In avy undertaking the first requisite isa 
knowledge of the subject; and when we at- 
tempt to deal with living organisms that have 
ways of their own (like plants that show likes 
or dislikes; that take gratefully certain forms 
of treatment avd become impatient under ad- 
verse conditions) the need of extensive infor- 
mation seems imperative. Nature has great 
capacity for rectifyiog our mistakes—for re- 
storing plants that bave suffered io our hands ; 
but fa wiudow-gardening she has small oppor- 
tunity to perform this work. Hence the ne- 
cessity that we understand the pvature or needs 
of such vegetation as we strive to cultivate in 
our homes. A few languishing plants area 
uuisance ; but the quick, active growths, the 
brigbt, graceful foliage, plants full of vitality 
or vigor, are a great pleasure, and whatever 
we do for them is dove with ambition and en- 
thusiasm. I think very few persons, however, 
zo down to first principles and understund the 
rim >lest laws of plant life. 

PoTTiInG PLANTs.—Multitudes practice house 
gicdeniog who vever learned how to pot plants. 
Iney have pever adopted, never understood 
tie principle upoa which all florists act in put- 
tiog smal! plants iuto emall pots, and as they 
outgrow them shifting each into a potone size 
larger, and thus continuiog until there is no 
longer need of change. The reason is oblivi- 
ous. Asmall plant or weak plant—one that 
has lost vigor by removal or any uther cause— 
needs very little suil and very little water. It 
must be left to get a fresh start from its own 
inherent vitality. In potting plants for winter 
ue, from the garden or elsewhere, it must be 
done with reference to these facts. A plant 
always suffer. wore or less by change. Still it 
nay be abundantly able to repair damages if it 
huve a chauce. But force itto fight for life in 
8 agoant moisture, being overpotted aud over- 
watered, and the prospect of success is very 
poor. If amateurs would but follow the ad- 
vies so often given—that of planting fo pots 
ju the spring whatever is designed for winter 
use—dis'urbance of tne roots in autuma would 
be wholly avoided. If a window-box is to be 
used, tbe unbroken balls could be tran<ferred 
from the potsto the box and the iutersticce 
filled with rich compost. 

Best PLANTS FOR WINTER.—Having studied 
the preliminaries of household gardening, ove 
miay proceed to make a sclection of stock. 1 
have no new list of plants bor list of new 
placts to offer, The number aod varicty al- 
ready given by every One who writes on this 
subject is already too extended. One can se- 
lect for herself such geraniums as she likes; 
such fuchsias, heliotropes, roses, foliage plants, 
succulents, etc. Avoid all tender tropical veg- 
etation—everythiog that requires uniform tem- 
perature and a bumid atmosphere ; for these 
conditions cannot be fulfilled in an ordinary 
sitiiug-room, It matters not that one says she 
has grown a Jbvinsetta pulcherrima that was the 
admiration of the neighborbood; or that an- 
other tells you that she has seen as fine camel- 
lias groWa in siltiog rooms as in a green-bouse. 
These are but exceptions. Where one suc- 
ceeds a hundred fail; and success, you will al- 
ways flod, depends upon some unusual appli- 
ances for culture. Let-us try to seek easy gar- 
denving, and pot keep plants that will trouble 
us—that will distress us if the lord of the mavor 
happens to come in from a driving storm, half 
frozen (or thinking that be is), and shakes 
down the coal, opens the draft, and raists the 
temperature of the room 10° or 15° too high 
for our cvol-blooded vegetation. The room 
was made for comfort and for common human 
needs, and not to grow house-plants. Still, 
without detriment to such needs, we may 
have a window-box well filled, that will give 
us much pleasure, 

EXPERIENCE THE Best Guipre.— Whether 
ove has a specialty or pot, it is readily discov- 
ered that some plants flourish better for one 
person than for another, owing, doubtirss, to 
tie coaditions of growth being more accur- 
ately adjusted. [ have much satisfaction in 
Sedum spectabde for awiuter plant. I pot a 
root with a good number of ehvots iv the au- 
tumn; acd leave it io the cellar until mid- 
winter; cueo brivg it up, and after it gets ac- 
customed to light and warmth give it the bot- 
test place in the south window, and it sooa 
grows into a plantof unusuel beauty. By lawp- 
light { have seldom seen anything finer. Lhe 
leaves are large and broad, each eurled back 
uvon itself, of u clear ivory color, edged with 
green, and the stems are erect and white, 
slightly tinged with pink. But I have seen 
many u successful attempts to produce the 
like result—when the plant generally became 
a dingy green or paie yellow—havitg no spe- 
cial inter.st. I amsure that in my case it is 
the full, strong aun that bec. mes the beautifier. 

On the uther hand, | sometimes fail when my 
ne'ghbor succeeds. Peristrophe, pauicum, and 
the like were all failures, and | was about to 
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condemn the whole tribe of pene but 
was saved from the folly of doiog so by some 
aathority (Josiah Hoopes, I think it was), who 
declared that the first-named was an admirable 
plant. If we cavmot grow what a friend or 
florist commends, we need not necessarily con- 
clude tbat there was deception or fraud; but 
we may well be careful not to give conspicuous 
places to untried thinys. 

STRIVE FoR Goop FoLiacGe.—Amateurs are 
always too anxious for flowering plants, not 
seemi: g fully to appreciate handsome fol'age. 
If the calla does not bloom, the calla is of no 
account. Now this is an elegant plant and 
well worth growing if it never bloomed. Ip 
the whole catalogue of ornamental foliaged 
plants scarcely anything is comparable to the 
silver-margined, golden tricolor, ard bronze- 
leaved yeraniums, and those should never be 
allowed to bloom, that the opportuui y for 
leafage be unimpaired. Beyonia rex and some 
of its varieties are worth a score of ordivary 
blooming plants. There are many choice ex- 
otics that may be made available. For decora- 
tive vines I know of nuthing equal to Erglieh 
ivy, Madeiia vine, and smilax. ‘Ihe ivy gera- 
nium (peltatum elegans), grown on @ tre lis, 
makes a very fine display in winter. Sovlso do 
some of the coleus and other fo iage plants. 
The selection will everremain a matter of taste. 
One likes what another dislikes, and this is a 
other of the 1easons why we are 80 often dis- 
appolot-:d ip our purchases, 

HoLLAND BuLBs —Nothing meets the want 
f »: flowers in \he winter so fully as the Holland 
bulbs. Our windows may be made gorgeous 
with them the latter part of the season. Not 
swee', like byacipths, that are indispensabie, 
but far more strong, are the early tulips, the 
Duc Vau Thols. Pl-nt several io one pot ia au- 
tumn and fill many pots. Set them away to 

ow roots, according to the florict’s direc- 
Z.:. Then in mid-winter bring them into 
bloom in your sfitiog-room. [have had the 
best flowers, especially from hyacinths, by 
planting three, five, or nine bulbs in a box just 
large enough to hold ‘hem, and plunging the 
box in autumn into a warm border or some- 
what sheltered place. Io the winter, in a Feb- 
ruary thaw, [ dog up the box or boxes, and 
when they were sufficiently drained gave them 
light and moderate heat, and the fivest spikes 
of flowera made their appearance immediately. 
Po's would be broken by freezing ; hence boxes 
must be ured. Andif they are unsightly in the 
window, cover them with lichens, oup-tnoss, 
and baby-cones, an abundance of which may 
be gathered in the autamn rambles, 

PLANTS FOR FoRCING.—A lovg list of good 
garden plauts tor ferciog has been given us, 
and I can speak with confidence of a few that 
I have tried, among which are Dicentra specta- 
buis, Deutzia gracilis, Spivea aruneus, Lilium 
lungiflorum, not forgetting Sedum spectabile, 
already mentioned, Of herbaceous splireas, 
dicentra, etc. crowd the pot full of roote.. The 
more shouts the more bloom. Give the pot- 
ted plants entire repose and no Water, or only 
a trifle after they are placed in the cellar— 
which may be done any time before the ground 
freezes. I never think it worth while to dis- 
turb this kivd of stock before mid-winter. 
Then bring to the living-room such as you de- 
sire to bloom at once, reserving some for a 
succession of flowers. This kind of gardening 
has great advantages. You give place to the 
plants only while the growth is very rapid and 
the bloom abundant. Then they may be taken to 
the cellar with impunity, to await the spring 
planting. Any of our shrubs that form their 
buds fu autumn might be taken and thus 
forced, if they were not too large for window- 
gardening. [ have seen branches of white 
lilac placed in water producing very good 
bloom. 

Puant EarLy.—Our window-gardening is 
often a failure the fore part of the season be- 
cause we do notstart our stock soou enough, If 
oue desires @ basket of m!xed oxalis for wiuter-— 
nothing is prettier—the bulbs should be plant- 
ed as early io autumn as porsible. They can 
be made to bloom the tirst of December, just 
us well as the beginniug of sprivg. If smilax 
is desired, either grow it in part in summer, 
or keep the roots dry and in that huogry state 
that will cause it to shoot up rapidly when 
potted in early autumo. Treat Madeira vine, 
Cobea scandens, maurandya, or whatever you 
choose for decoration in the same way. Or, if 
you have some considerable length of vines 
when brought in, to commence the adornment 
ot your wioterquarters, all the better. When 
vegetation dies without, theo should plants 
and vines begin to beautify the home withiv.— 
American Garden, 





FRUIT-ROOMS. 





Fruit cau) ot loug be kept in the ordinary 


cellars under dwellings; and,’ if it could be, 
the danger from the gases arising from 
vegetable decomposition ought to deter us 
from storing fruit in these rooms. There is 
less objection to fr@it-eellars under barns and 
stables, as the ventilation of such buildings 





above Je more comp: d the atmosphe 
“mon purer, but a in Dobie a 
wioter. If a barn-cellar can be arranged on & 
side-hill (fronting south, if posable), and so 
isolated that it is kept free from the odors of 
maoure, it may be regarded as @ favorable lo- 
cation. If the barn is not thus: situated, it will 
be necessary to make an excavation into the 
side of a bil, fronting south or west, and cover 
it so 26 to protect it from frost Jo winter. 
The cellar should consist of two.apartments, 
and the partition wall may be of brick or stone, 
as is cheapest or most convenient. The size, of 
course, will depend upon the wants of the 
fruit-raiser. A frost-proof room, twenty feet 
square and eight feet high, will hold the pro- 
ducts of a large orchard, and it may be con- 
structed cheaply. If two rooms are provided 
(which arrangement is desirable), the first need 
not be frost-proof, but may be open to air and 
light. The object is to secure a cool, airy room 
io which to store fruit during the late autumn 
moovths, and into the early winter, if the 
weather is mild. A dark, subterranean room, 
well protected, cannot be very dry in moderate 
weather; therefore, it is best to keep fruit as 
lor.g as possible in a more exposed and drier 
room, and when zero weather approaches re- 
move it into the frost-proof apartment at once. 
Cold air is always dry air, and the inner room 
io winter, if properly ventilated, is filled with 
the cold, dry str, but above freezing tempera- 
ture. The pearer to 82° F. the air is kept, with- 
out remaining at or going below that p int, the 
better. 

The walle of fruit-rooms may be constructed 
of stone, if connected with farm premises 
where this material is abundant; or of brick, 
where stones cannot be readily obtained. If 
the stone is employed, a mason to Jay up the 
walls may not be necessary ; as they may be 
put up dry and pointed with common mortar, 
work which any farmercan do. A roof, sup- 
ported by firm timbers, is neceseary, and a 
space between tbe rough board ceiling and 
the roof of one and a half or two feet, filled 
with straw or bay or dry sawdust, will pro- 
tect from frost unless the climate is very 
severe. The roof covering may be of ordinary 
tarred paper, well put on with battens and 
then painted heavily with tar or pitch. This 
roo/, if well constructed, will last for yeare. 
Its d come as close to the ground as possi- 
ble. The whole of the interior rgom should 
be protected by the ground on tbe rear end 


and sides. The front or Ight room need not | 


be so protecte}. This should protrude from 
the bill, and have at least a couple of win 
dows and adoor. The ventilation of the in- 
terior or winter room should be effected by 
opening the inner and outer doors in mild 
weather, and allowing air to flow in. And here 
an important caution is to be observed. 
Never ventilate or open the doors of the winter 
cellar on very mild, damp days. Select c'ear, 
dry days, when the thermometer is just above 
freezing, for airing the rooms, The reason for 
this is obvious. If the air of the celler and 
stored fruit ig colder than the sdmitted ex- 
ternal air, condensation of moisture takes 
place avd everything becomes covered with 
dew, which is injurious to fruit. This does not 
take place on cold, clear days. Be cautious in 
the spring in opening the inper cellar, ae by 
admitting warm, mojat injuty is done. 
In this arrangement { . storing fruit it is 
kept dry and cool before it is placed in wivter- 
quartere. If this dry condition is secured in 
mild weather, oxidizing influences are kept 
at bay during the cold weather, and the fruit 
comes out in the spring sound and fresh. The 
barrels in which it is stored should not stand 
onend. Pile them upone upon anotter, the 
ends horizontal.—Journal of Chemistry. 
I 


KEEPING APPLES. 


APPLes should not be put in the cellar until 
hard freezing arnives. They should be packed 
in clean new barrels and stcred in some sued 
or covered with boards, exposed to the atmos- 
phere for several weeks after picking, then 
removed to the grain-barn, away from tbe 
smell of stables, and allowed to remain there 
as long as possible and not be frozrn. We 
tbrow stalks or straw over the barrels, and 
often defer placing them in the cellar until 
late in December. The fruit-cellar should be 
darkeued and kept as cool as possible and not 
freeze. Place the barrels on their sides, with 
strips of wood between them and the cellar 
bottom, and do vot open or move until wanted 
for ure. If the cellar is free from the scent of 
vegetables, when the barrels are opened a rich 
and tempting perfume will arise. Most cellars 
are too warm for tbe storing of fruit. 


TARRED PAPER FOR HEN-HOUSES. 


A GENTLEMAN writing to the Poultry World 
says: “I read your recommendation to use 
tarred paper asa preventive for lice in poul- 
try-houses and your request to those inter 
‘ested to report. I have lind my buildings 
throughout with itor two years, p er, 
tween every piece of board or y apd 
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even into my nests, and so far havenotseen a 
louse about. I had a ben-house overrun with 
lice two years ago; but upon lining it with 
tarred paper they disappeared and bave not 
been seen since.” 

rE 


JERSEY MILE. 


THE Jersey milk has the largest globules. It 
will consequently make firmer butter, winter 
and summer, The cream will rise quicker ; 
bence, it will retain more of its fine flavor and 
be less exposed to taints. But then Jersey 
butter is also yellowish, and the reason fs, ac- 
cording to Dr. Sturtevant, that the fats of the 
Jersey, a8 A race, are colored with an orange 
pigment, which remains iu the bu'ter.—Col- 
man’s Rural, 


AGRICULTURAL 


NEW AUSTRALIAN WHEAT, Beat in the 
world. Won FIRST PRIZE and GOLD MEDALS at 
cane ie wager yee andat Advlaide, Austra'ia. A Sam- 
2 of this large Wheat, with Circulars of 

fooded {Cattle Sheep, Hogs, Be ntl etc., sent to 
any address free of charge Address W. ATLF&E 
BuRBPEE & Co., Seedsmen, aa chureh’ St, Phila., Pa. 


NAKED FACTS! © 
PURE REALITY! 
NO ROMANCE! 


ANOTHER FIRST PREMIUM. 
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Report of Commi tee. 


“N.J. STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
* WAVERLEY. N.J., Sept. 20th, 878. 

“T have examined the Kewanee Windmill exhib- 
ited by the Kewan anee Manufacturing Comoany, Of- 
fice 4 Broadway, N. Y.,and report that the evice 
is,inmy judgment, very simple and effective for 
the purposes intended—viz., to secure a light, 
eros, end durable mill, strictly aatowatic an self- 

ng. Ther ecan be no doubt whatever that 
Previa wive the best satisfaction, and | recommend 
that it be awarded the First Premium 
. F. TOMPKINS, 
“Special Committee und Superintendent of 
Department F.” 





The Kewanee Mill has been exhibited recently in 


LB — Fa tn by two paten y-k 
ry ret Premi lums. bight, but strong and dura tisk 


bhaew — ay 
automat Te. and pumps more water than any other 
windmill ever before made. Requires no attention, 
no combustible, nov running exp: nses. It has suc- 
cessfully withstood the vornadoes of the West, while 
Otber mills that stood nearthem have been de- 
stroyed, It is rapidly gupemeniog all others there. 
See certificates and testimonials in our Illustrated 
“ewan M fi 14 fog C Patentccs. 
anufacturio 0., 
a Oiice S BROADWA , NEW YORK. 
N.B.- same ante and tonnes Agents 
Wanted in all parts. “of the World. 
a Photographic “Apparatus, latest inven- 
tion. Anybody can operate it with perfect 
success. Complete outtiis from $5 to 
Spey. Peotcenanhe outfits,$3. Heliog raph, 
send siamp for fullinformation to B. 
sAUUMONN & CO. Munaf'rs..28 reurl Bt, NAY. 


FARMERS AND OTHERS 
—— Sprives = Pan ame. water can 

have the wate nveyed tw their 

realises bp using a a ‘iy draulle Ram. 
Kore than different gy 

LIFT AND i. — 
tar Send for pio “ Pr fe Ai 

D or Circular and Prices. 
RUM CO. 


R KE 
Seneca Falls, N. ¥., ‘U. 8. A. 
- DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant- 


—-B a bien NO OT 
CARN OR E 'G CO. ., Sole eerie, 
Office 80 Beaver St., New York C’ty. 











ISTER’S 
NDARD. 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone no Bowe Meal, Bon ofLime. 
Ground Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


Kew Poy arE. OTS Prone 8 Street. 


ele d Dikiors ave’ invised to send for 


EB. K. THOMPSON’S 


AROSMA 
Vowmnwe 
ACK: ACHE 


Liver and Kidney Cure. 
A RENEWED, REGENERA OR AND REGULATOR 
F THE UVER AND KIDNEYS, 
whe. Mar’: Regigters4 0% VireNi~~*on. D.C.) 


epeparet drut E.K. - ZAOME ON, Wholesale 


shes "hci hap at he ale 
sites aed akan PEN 


olesale Agent, 
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en ee 
NEBRASKA I.SHRVEN, ae 


AS IT IS. An elegant new book, answering 


Growiltes Wout climate: tiementtsa ‘Lasts MANUFACTURER OF te HELP! 
etc., just ou pagoe engravings. ena an a 
WINT ER FLOW FERS accurate state Map. 0 “ae in paper; 75 cents 
in cloth, postpaid 
FOR PARLOR OR GREENHOUSE Cc. 8. BURCH & CO.,Publishers, GRATES AND FENDE RS, TH FAK 
Sifters siediceke EOS RanSelge St., Caener. AND ] 


8 Tea Roses, or 8 Begonias, or 8 Carnations, or 8 Pinks. oTiIs & GORSLINE, 


8 Chrysanthemums, or 8 Heliotropes, or 6 Abutilons, * ® = 
st Fowerv's Bik, 4 | Fire-Place Heaters, NERVOUS AND 


A Doable Camellias, or 4 Azaleas, or 6 Bouvardias. 
Manufacture every description of 








8 Stevias or Eupatoriuins, ors Fuchaines ord Violets, 
12 Passies, or 5 F t P 
6 Ferns, or 8 Mosses, or4 Seeasthe Wardian Cases), 

















4 Palms, or 4 Crotons, or 2 Dracenas, or 4 Fancy Begonias, VITRIFIER Sa Lt. LAZED 1 Avo BROAD WwW AY, 
ts ie ae Gr’ tees rp bap! or GL mr agen y noe rocus. SEW WER- iPES, T A a 
50 Suowdrops, or onquils, or ‘ulfps, o ies, 
- roe Tuberous cr 4 Lilies ofthe V rally, or 20 Oxalis, cunreshtandard Quality: from a between 42d and 43d Sts., N. Vv. | 
0 Roman Hyacinths 
large assortment of Stench-Traps, 

Or by EXPRESS, buyer to pay charges: —-0— 

Any 3 collec for 42; Sto 3; 9 for $5; or the full Connections, and every article be- ° 
callectiod ed 00 variations of P ee and baits *ufficlent to longing to the trade. A large assortment of Tile and Parlor The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 
stock a greethouse and garden—for $18, to which our book, Pronounced superior to avy th and il ener at home, wit 
* Gardening for Pleasure,”’ and Catalogue {value $1.75] Sewer-Pipe made in this country heal bod. y 9Y; hout 
will be added. ee OS Grates and Brass Goods. the of medicine of any hind 

PETER HENDERSON & CO. STOVES AND FURNACES. - 








35 Cortlandt St., New York. Bramhall Deane & Co PULVERMACHER’S 
~ is the only TeUe BASEH- 


BURNING 8STOV offer their extensive assortment of 
Look fora Sieve using 








AND BANDS, 


’ - 7% Deane's French Patent Ranges, is 
CLARK § PATENT ROOT-CUTTER. = _ Chilson’s Patent Cone Furnaces, For self-application to any part of the body, 
Fe ee ne Proper. end side orna. Empire Wrought-Iron Furnaces, meet every requirement. 


bolted together, is rtaunch and strong, neatly fin- 
ished, handsomely striped and ornamented. The 
cutting apparatus consists of Twenty-five Steel 
Knives (gouge shaped). The roots are neatly cut in 
pieces suitable for feeding. A boy can easily cut 35 
to 40 bushels per hour, so easily des it do its work. 


RETAIL PRICE, $12.00. 


HIGGANUM MANUF’G CORP. 


Steam Heating Apparatus, 


The most learned physicfans and scientifie 


M 
not what they seem “it AT PRICES T0 SUIT THE TIMES. men of Europe and this country indorse them. 


NEW These noted Curative appliances have now 


stood the Lest for upward of thirty years, and 
moaning GLORY | GQTHIG FURNAGE | sc ietectaSts ett ratend fein ite 
yrincipal countries of the wor They were 
igneete be found te your Seercel the only Award of Merit for Hiectrie 


place, correspond with the | for Warming Dwellings and Churches. Uses | 4 >pliances at the great World's Exhibitions 
LITTLEFIELD Coal and Weod. ~ Varia, Philadelphia, and elsewhere — and 

















logue. have been found the most valuable, safe 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, ee testencnnee ss simple, and efficient known treatment for 
STOVE CO., ALEX. M LESLEY. 372 6th Ave..N. ¥. | the cure of disease. 
HIGGANUM, CONN. | == ALBANY, N.Y. | m= | READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? 
WAREHOUSE, Sold by J. H. CORT, corner Beekman and Water BELLS AND CLOCKS. end wv r wish to gesover the same estes. 
3S South Market St., Boston, Mass. Streets, New York; also by DAYTON & CARTER, intertaar yeast? Do, any of the ‘ollowing 
690 Fulton Avenue. Srooklya. MENEELY & KIMBERLY mptoms or class of symptoms meet your 
H oO N E Y B E E Ss GF Pomphicts, giving, 9 tal deweiption, t=y- 92 | eused condition ; Mae you = sriny - 
Se nished free. BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N Y ill-health in any of its many and multifari- 
NEW PRINCIPLES IN BEE-KEEPING. D _Ge QUSEUE CIEL Py En tgqpece._ ufacture a supe anya & Beli ous forms, conseyuent upon a lingering, nerv- 
8) atvention give +4 © LLS. 
Every one who has a Farm or Garden can now keep ei : paca lustra’ ogue sen feel nervous, debilitated, fretful, tim, and 


Bees with profit. Bees kept on my plan are more 
profit than anything connected with the Farm or 
Garden. Every hive of Bees kept on my plan will 
pay a profit of Fifty Dollars every year. Send for 
Circular. Address, 


MRS. LIZZIE E. COTTON, 


West Gorham, Maine. 


lack the power of will and action? Are you 
subject to loss of memory, have spells of faint 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, ing, fullness of blood inthe head, feel Listl 
ior tm lng — moping, unfit for business or pleasure, und 
Alarms, Farms,ete, Puuiy subject to fits of melancholy? Are your Kid 


th 2: TED. Catalogue heys, stomach, or blood, in a disordered con- 

sent Free, V pd HY UT, Cinclunatt, 0. dition? Do you sutfer from rheumatism, 
neuralgia or aches and pains? Have you 
been indiscreet in early years and find your- 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY SSunpiome? re you timid hervout, am 




















sBURC forgetful, and your mind continually dwell- 
Pert agg ee me) by hy ing on the subject? Have you lost confidence 
HENRY McsHABE & CO in yourse]f and energy for business pursuits ? 
114 LEONARD sT., N. Y¥. BALTIMOR “wa Are pg ject ‘aight ye —E 
w 2 . s tems: Restless nights, broken sleep, nig 

TENE) ROUCHT Heaters. ENEEI Y mare, dreams, wren ot the heart, Gash- 

pe a ° M & COMPANY fulness, confus on x, eas, aversion tosociety, 

$ , { sight, pim- 

PP “ lRiiroe HEAVY RBROALZER IRON, » | dizziness in the head, dimness of sight, pim 


a ; rire ee “ A thew Tr oy, N. Vv. " ples = blotches on the face — or 
trougly Rivetted and Gas Tigh ng RCH BELLS an Other despondent symptoms? ousands 0 
Send for Pamphiet and Prices. ome Cuttwns : ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved | young men, the midute -aged,and even the 


r Nh E tr | U vl C o. Patent Mountings. oar © free. No agencies. 


000,000 Peon se old, suffer from nervous and phy sical debil- 
Bae TO SET TYE ts co eee earn na blans. 6.0 Home- a a. ane ity. Thousands of females, too, are broken 


stead,” address 3. J. Gilmore, Land Com'r, Salina, Kansas. A V | EB R I L down in health and spirits from disorders 
peculiar to their sex, and who, from false 
Washbu & M N " MIXED READY FOR USE, eee or ps pest prolong 4 ae. 
ner ner neglect a subject so 
rm oen an g Co. ] Received the Highest Award from the tenn 5 Commissioners for Beauty and Durability. Beware of ive of ie and happiness when there 
WORCESTER, MASS. a at hand a means of restoration ? 
Sole Manufacturers East of Chicago, of 


-CALC I Cc AK E; PULVERMACHER’S 






















TRIC BELTS 
PATENT STEEL BARB FENCING, Something New for Walls, Coulings oto. Houde na St Gait bo apple ted ‘by any one. Samp.e Cards sen cure ae a wae'dt Se inte after 

















LL PAI we 99. all —< mene SS —_ a on me we 
32 Baste Slip. N. xe Mpedelge, be convincing testimony direct from e af- 
Cor. Fo rte mi See mise etd is 1 tHigh Be ets Slovetends flicted themselves, who have been restored to 


+ HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 

A BTEEL Thorn No other Fencing after drugging in vain for months and years. 
cheap or 80 . Never rusts, stains, Send now for DescrRiprivVE PAMPHLET and 
Ceoays, nor werps. Unaffected fire, 
wind, or plete most 


it up 
by THE ELECTRIC QUARTERLY, @ large Illus 
flood. A com barrier to the trated Journal, containing full particulars 
stook. Im; le by man or beast TWO and INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDS. Uop- 


DURING THE LAST YEAR. ‘For sacle at the Large Reduction in Prices May 1st, 1878. ES ee 
ipading hardware stores, with Stretchers, and einsthilacbainemmnceemn PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
Cor, Eighth and Vine Sts., CINCINNAT!, 0. 











Harrison’s Mills, Newly Improved. 
~ =. 


New Standard Flouring 
Hi New Standard Corn 










Bey Avoid bogus appliances claimin elec- 


Model ’66. Model "73. Model 76. +48 
ued Rifle, Octagon Barrel..823 0@ 82700 $35 00 aie nish the gauuine walities. Our Pam eS to 








Capacity of 12-inch Mill 









2 to 12 bus. per hour. Ca- “ “ “ ‘ 

pacity of Light 20-inch 4 2300 862700 =635 00 
tl, 6 vo 40 bus. perhour. bs * Round “ 2200 25 00 32 00 

Wholesome Bread. Fin 


Carbine..... 00 cee cecccccccce-cooce 20 00 24 00 27 00 


| x. and Mocnoech Ca Nn cer 
wi Milling fully establish (a Every Variety of Metallic Ammunition at Lowest Market Rates. 

i -s ed. For | Catalogue. Ns it a 
are Laker tetacs ot emee the ars SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. x 


EDWARD HARRISON, New Haves. Conn. 
(William A. Feskett, Administrator.) 


ESTABLISHED 1841 Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 9 ty yen. fh ractice at Rome,N.Y.,for ore than ie 
H. NEVIN & CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. ; or, 245 BROADWAY, NEW YORE dreaded anne who came from various parte 0 





PIONEER PAINT WORKS BEST IN THE WORLD. | THE BEST IN THE WORLD. ef eee ete 
_ _ MANUFACTURERS oF : For HARNESS, CARRIAGE - TOPS READY for USE. W. J. P. KINGSLEY, m.wv., Rome, N. ¥. 
Strictly Pure White Lead, 4 SEERp, 











FACTORIES: THE 

RED LEAD, LITHARGE COLORS, CLEVELAND, OELLULOID TRUSS. 
NEW YORK, Never Kusts, Never Breaks, 

PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS, CHICAGO, nore, Son Used 
STANDARE LEAD WORE P Pal ST. LOUIS. The most perfeot Truss for 

ARD IRON AINT. i reilef und cure of Hernia. 

Quotations furnished on application. AN Y SH ADE DITMAN'S 

OFFICE, DESIRED. Annex Truss Dep’t, 
2 Barcl 8t.. . me 4 

67 Fourth Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. Rubber Point Co: Sie customer eek: N. ¢ arc ay st 0% roa 





Boots, Sheee, Hose, Belts, Ete. your Paint speak in the highest terms of 1ts covering 








FERTILIZERS. OFFICES AND FACTORIES; eee Seu of the Rubt tm mnt Pain equal j NEVER-FAILING 
SOLUBLE Cs Sonate “dire pores Onceee St Leals, | ee eet, ee SuNwert &CO. HOWE N AGUE CU RE 
‘or rcular, etc. _ 
NA - es 





AD OLL AND BL’K’G CO. "Gar SEND FOR CIRCULAR, kre 
ae reemeth vO , om, The Patent Self-Acting Cow-Milker Manufacturing Co. ea mete e  ep ne 


PR as one who owns a cow should have ¢ owe of our wonderfal ~~~ A child 600 REWARD IF IT FAILS TO CURE. 
for one P ifusiraved Pe free ah 3 pare — i cae Dee a ol vogetes BS te. = It will cure permanently Chills, Agues. Sciatica, 
ed and Polentifioally “cxplained, by Drs. White and Wileon, of | Newralaia, Debility, ali nervous and periodic dis- 
this olty. Sent freet oy any address. eases. Every bottie warranted to give perfect sa tis- 
GEO. E. KING, President. faction. Price $1, or six bottles $. Sola by druggists 

Patented May veth, 1878: Office 5765 Broadway, New York. C. B. HOWE, M. D., Seneca Falls, N. Y, 


i 
ard guaranteed. For Garvher pare culars address 
oes ANO Boston; E. N. PHELPS 
Conn SHA RELEOS h CAR 
eh oy ly & PANTER, © . 


South ia; . D. 
RUFF, Lanasingbure 6 ae 
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INQUIRE FOR THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE C0.’S 
Superior Electro-Plated ‘Ware, 


HARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE, 
FINE FINISH. 
Showroom, !3 John St., New York. 
Factory, Middietown, Conn. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 





and Inflammation; 
Offensive matter, and 


ae 


it Contains No Poisonous Drugs. 
Can be taken into the Stomach without harm; is 


an excellent Wash for Sore Mouth; Cleanses the 
nol 





€@™ It never fails to give relief in the 


tear obstinate cases of Dry Catarrh. 
PRICE, $1. 


| ee om Gam fo | 


CATARRH 





th, Hardens the Gams. and purifies the ae, 


ie Propertics are SooTHING, CLEANSING, and 


It soon allays al) Soren 
One Bottle ig sufficient for Two Months’ use. 


softens the dry, hard flakes ° 
causes their discharge withopt difficulty or pain. 


fi 


F 
: 


Druggist for it, or send for Lae 


N. B. PHELPS, Proprietor, 
__No. 6 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 


EARL 


Wp UBY & 
“Guhor-Durng, OB Sal-Pdng 


FURNACES. 


[LINTON “=~ 


Brick Lined 
Revertible Flue Furnace. ) Fire-Pot. 


RYSTAL|"= 


Cast Iron 
Fire-Pot. 













rsa Burning Furnace, Furnace. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Troy, New York, Cleveland, Chicago 
HEALTH, COMFUKT, AYD ECUNUMA 


ARE PROMOTED BY THE USE OF 


BARSTOW’S 


WROUGAT-IRON 


FURNACE. 


SUPERIOR TO A 
STEAM HEATER, 
AT ONE-THIRD THE COST. 


Eetimates for heating 
Public or Private Build- 
fogs in any part of the 
country furnished on-ap 
plication. 


BARSTOW STOVE cO., 


Providence. R. I.; Union Street, Boston ; 
23) Water Street. i Now York; 








Manufacturera ot Furnaces, Rav ., Btoves, ete., 
adapted to ail use he mWost po 00d ever 
sold and for quality and finish = yt owlédged 


standard for more than Len yea 
_Send for Itustrated Circular. 


=Zolely CUR 


MARK EF 
THE BLANCHARD 


BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD, 








every quart ofgvhich contains the vital mutritive 
qualities in ongbu ushel of wheat, in liquid Jorm, ex- 
tracted withy' fermentation (taus retaining the 


natural vitalized condition), will relieve all de nd 
of the Nervous System and Digestive prenus 
Bingle bottie sent, express prepaid,on receipt 


RECOMMENDED BY 


Dr. BG BERT GUERNSEY, 18 West 234 At., New PS aie 
Dr. J. ROUBLE WOOD, 4 West 17 th &t., New Y 

De. BE. SUTTON SMITH, Irving Place, New Tere; , 
Prot. C. 8. LOZLBR, 234 West ith St,,'New York; 
and others. Circulsrs sent free. Sold by Druggists. 


Blanchard Food Cure Company, 


27 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


THE ONLY SILVER MEDAL 


at the Farts > aupesiies, 1878, for Prepared Fi 


" Bo ZLOR\- 
COD. 





Ask your grocer or fish-degler for it, Already 
put up Uré, 3, and 60-pound w and selected from 
the finest George's Codfish. Also the ebrated 


Eureka Prepared and ovber quatities of Boneless 
Fish for sale, 


GEO. P. TRIGG & 00., 


Sole Propricters, 182 Duane &t.. New York. 


each on thelee seshihy ite 


a re! 

D. by express. "hand for os 
4 Circular. Collins Met Metal svaten | Fac. 

tory, 335 Broadway, N. ¥. Box 3686. 





igptgaston 


. Jewelry 
















Orders by Lett 


Promptly Filled. 


Successor to FREEMAN & BURR. 


Gentlemen’s Clothing. 


Tailoring, Furnishing and Outfitting of every Description. 
JENTLEMEN’S 


To Order and 
sine 5 


§ FOR SELF ERE TY PE ‘scatell 
ve List, and Book of Fashions Seat Free on application. 
emen in any part of the country are enabled to order by 
ules of Self-Measure, with guaranteed certainty of re- 
ipg the most Perfee 
have been filled with highest satisfaction. 


Geo. L. BURR, , 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE 


Ea Pint LAR PRICES 


Fine Whi ; amen China inner sets, e comp! oo 

2 ? 
Bows rovrus sevsisuar® | EeGamiieanenaauaese (8 
Bove #rocrusnherscrrs, | SOS ior ama abe 
Bows & YOUTHS? Dress ‘SUITS, Diustuated Cutalowue and Price-List ed free 


GL Hadley . Cooper Institute, N. Y.City. 


Goods caren selected and eockes for transport- 
pa free of charge. Sent C. O. D. or P.O. money- 
order. t 





LOOK WELL TO YOUR 


‘t Wit attainable. Over 20,000 orders 


See Book of Fashions, 
Merchant Clothicr, 
40 Fulton St., New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1863, 








SPENCERIA 
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S T E E ¥ — make, sulted od to ov every style of 
Pens. 
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Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & 0o.{ 
NEW YORK. 
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‘BLAKE'S: STONE® ‘KANO ORE BREAKER ANDO <CRUSHER. 
Yor breaking nard and brittle substances to any 2 
First Premium and Kailread cospuss ons in ‘the United states and For 
tn wherever oxi ed and 
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size. Endorsed by the leading Mining, The above drawing was made 


ing the lamination of iron in the 
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hh A NEW AN AND DESIRABLE | 


BUTTER-DISH 


SUPERIOR 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


Spoons and; Forks of the best 
Quality made. 


ALSO A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co, 


SALESROOM, 676 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Factory and Office, Wallingford, Conn. 


ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL ORDER 
FOR SIX DOLLARS 
we will send by mail ONE-HALF DOZEN of our 
CELEBRATED CHARTER OAK CITY 
SHIRTS, 


unlaundried, guaranteed perfect, and weoxectied by by 
aoy shirtin the market, Made of first quality 
sutta musiin and fine pure linen. 3-ply Bosoms, in 





LAKE éRUsHeR’< co. New Haven, Conn. 


out THE WHITE” 





.WOOLRICH & G0. 
$1.75. : 
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ESTERBROOK & CO 
FALCON PEN. 


the © only Hot-Drawn 9 nd Hammer ointed 
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that is not cutse pon hey iin eh m the point and 
will not Copies in driving. ce point 
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CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


To avoid imposition, purchasers of Waltham 
Watches will observe that every genuine watch, 
whether gold or silver, beurs our weedeat py both 
case and movement. 

Gold cases are stamped “ A.W: Co.” aioe guaran- 
tee certiticates accompany them, Silver cases are 
stamped “ Am. Watch Co., Waltham, Mass., Sterling 
Silver,” and are accompanied by guarantee certifi- 
cates,signed R. E. Robbins, Treasurer. The name 
“Waitham” is plainty engraved upon al) move- 
ments, irrespective of other eee @arks. 
Sey moves | gre ‘ of their 

iges put 





SEWING MA- 
CHINE isthe easiest 
selling and best satis- 
fying in the market. It 
has a very lurge shut- 
pt makes the lock- 


simple incon- 
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,» and almost 
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YALE VERTICA L MILL. 
lron Frame; French Burr; Self-oil- 
ing; Self-feeding; Long Bearings; 

"Adjustuble-balanced ; Best ar- 

ranged, made, and finished; cheap- 
estand fur qual- 
ity and q 
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watches, 

We have demonstrated by freauent assays that many 
yold and silver cases offered inthe market are debased 
from 10 to 0 per cent. from the quality they assume to be. 

‘Eighteen karat” gold, such as the Waltham cases 
are made of, is as nearly pure gold as can be made 
and be durable. It contains 750-1000 of pure gold 
and 250-1000 of alloy. 

Sterling Silver (English Gov’t standard) contains 
p {25-1000 of pure silver and 75-1000 of alloy. The Wal- 
tham Watches will always be found up to the stand- 
ard represented. 

For AMERICAN WATCH CoO., 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
New York. 
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YALE IRON WORKS. New 
HAVEN, CONN,, U,8. | 


Send fo for Ciroular. 











It is nourishing and sustaining. Can be used with 
or without milk. The effectthat Ridge’s Food has 
upon a delicate constitution is simply marvelous. 


Ridge’s Food is recognized by the highest authority 
the world over. Every lubel bears the signature of 
n cans, 35c.; 65c.; $1.25; and 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 











Best BABY CARRIAGE made! Greatnt, practical 
comfort, 


utility, convenience, 













PRefore 
MIDDLETOWN, buyind any ouher, : waa forsdgseription. 
CON special terms. etc. LEK Chante 
ch Wareho 


Bran 
and 87 John 8t., New York 
and 19 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPs, 
be egy Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
it ures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
— Street Washers, 


GREAT BARGAINS 





Goons FouNDED IN 1882 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Kx- 
13 ion at Paris, France, in 


Muzzle and Breach Loading Guns ! 


t#” Send for Circulars. Cut this out. 


ienna, Austria, in 1873, 
and Centennial Exhibition, 


1876. WILLIAM READ & SONS, 











two styles. Nock Bands finished for Uollur Stud. M ic ROSCO PES ._ 18 Pancntl mh nt ms Bocten. 
Bosom e toe Ronee ne 4 —_ — nds for e Prints a 
tuds. or all with Buttons, as desir BECK, Manufacturing Opticians, 921 
Give size of Collar. lenath of arm Meeoure (arm cee. Phila., invites your special attention to - ‘<<. rr B eis carda a 
extended, forearm to the tront) from center of back their unequaled stock of Microscopes, Telescopes “ther @ Dj = 
of nec “also tirections. oe Pn ye of cate Opera ‘Winasos 8 tacles ana Kye Glasses, Ther- pasinest, tin om szoung = 
floger. Ajso directions yom ta ms, etc, mometers, and © Meteorolomios! Instrumente, at a aha ph 4 
CULLOUGH & OBER THON, u ‘pre a iiiesrasel Cattiaene mailed for 2 stalups. KELSEY & Co. 
Shirt Manufacturers, harcierd, Conn. gragely reds od ” ertden, Conn 
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THE INDEPENDENT Press, Nos. 4] AND ¥3 Bose Stuset 


HALL, ELTON & CO. seers 


Electro-Plated Ware, German Silver, and: Britannia Spoons. 





Factories, Wallingford, Conn. 


THE: “REGENT.* 


Salesrdom, 75 Chambers Street, New York. 
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